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N ABIDING impression of close 
contact with the bigness of Nature’s 
plan, while still keeping in touch 

with a modern city’s best material com- 
forts intellectual achievements, 
might be analyzed—if a thing so subtle 
can bear the test of analysis—as the 
secret of Portland’s charm. Cradled be- 
tween two great mountain ranges, and 
embraced by two majestic rivers, lies 
the “ City of Roses.” The slopes of both 
the Cascade Mountains and the Coast 
Range are heavily timbered; the valleys 
of both the Willamette and Columbia 
Rivers are marvelously fertile. To these 
physical facts the city owes her com- 
mercial importance. She likewise owes 
to her location, to a very unusual degree 
in urban life, the most pertinent fact of 
her social and domestic habits—the 
tendency to keep to the out-of-doors. 
The eternal facts of primeval forests 


and rivers and mountains can scarcely be 
forgotten, even in a very workaday 


existence. The most prosaic business 
man, catching a glimpse from his office 
window of a mountain peak black with 
forests up to the snow line and of a 
river flowing through the city, cannot 
fail to remember that from these forests 
come the logs whose manufacture into 
lumber forms the chief industry of the 
city—come, perhaps, by way of the 
river whose fertile valleys supply grain 
and fruits, the milling and marketing of 
which go so far toward placing the city 
in the important position she holds in 
the world’s commerce. The most frivo- 
lous society dame, awakened, it may be, 
by pine-scented breezes blowing through 
her out-of-door sleeping apartment, can- 
not altogether forget that she owes her 
matchless complexion and sheer physi- 
cal joy of living to the mild climate that 
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A general view of Portland, with the snow cap of Mt Hood 40 miles away 


makes possible the open-air life she lives. 
Climate and. soil are also to be given 
credit for my lady of Portland’s most 
characteristic pastime—the culture of 
roses. - 

The most pleasing first impression of 
Portland is received if the visitor ap- 
proach by water. The city, with its pop- 
ulation of 225,000, lies on both sides of 
the Willamette River, just twelve miles 
above its confluence with the Columbia. 
In some places it stretches from one 
stream to the other. From any point in 
the harbor the skyline is remarkable. 
The tall white buildings, outlined against 
the green hills beyond, afford a pic- 
turesque effect like that of a world’s 
fair. Nearly all of the large office build- 
ings that have been constructed during 
the past four or five years—and all of 
the highest have been built during this 
period—have exteriors of white or very 
light glazed terra cotta. No soft coal is 
burned in Portland, with the happy ef- 
fect that the white buildings stay white. 

But there is no lack of evidence to the 
senses of industrial activity, for all up 
and down the river can be heard the 

‘ 


whir and buzz of mill machinery. 
Portland is .the largest lumber-manu- 
facturing city in the world. The total 
output of her mills in 1909 was 610,- 
000,000 feet of lumber. A single mill 
averaged for the twelve months more 
than 10,000,000 feet per month. Second 
place in the world’s wheat shipments is 
accorded to Portland, New York rank- 
ing first. The 2,200 manufacturing es- 
tablishments of the city give employment 
to 23,000 men. 

Looking from the harbor, the visitor 
will notice prominent among the white 
buildings other than the higher office 
structures, the Commercial club building 
of eight stories, and a department store 
of ten stories. The feminine shopper 
need have no fear but that her most ‘a 
tidious wants can be supplied, for the 
city boasts two department stores that 
are fair rivals for any stores west of 
Chicago, both as to quantity and quality 
of goods carried and as to conven- 
ience of equipment. There are a num- 
ber of other department stores and many 
exclusive shops. 

Going up into the business streets from 
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the docks, 

the first things to 
attract the visitor’s 
notice, especially 
during the winter 
months, the 
open markets. The 
fruit, fish, and meat 


markets are built 
minus the front 
walls, with iron 


gates to close at 
night. There is an 
ordinance requiring 
that all foodstuffs 
be covered with 
screens glass, 
and there is a 
woman market in- 
— to see that 

e law is obeyed, 
and a number of other excellent regula- 
tions relating to the food supply. Fruits 
and vegetables are always plentiful and 
reasonable in price, the local market being 
supplemented from California during 
the very short season when local prod- 
.ucts are scarce. A second crop of 
home-grown strawberries is af inter- 


A rose-covered car in the automobile parade of the last Rose Festival 


esting feature of the markets in autumn. 

Meats are much the same as else- 
where; mutton is of the very best qual- 
ity, but Oregon-grown beef is not as 
fine grained as the corn-fed variety of 
the middle West. The supply of fish is 
plentiful, but not as varied as along the 
Atlantic coast. Salmon, a kind of large 


Tee 
Frame houses surrounded by an abundance of verdure are used almost exclusively 
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hard-shelled crab, and crawfish are char- 
acteristic of the Pacific coast waters. 
The traveler must needs eat crawfish in 
Portland as he would eat oysters in 
Baltimore. or beans in Boston, for craw- 
fish spiced in wine is Portland’s very 
particular gastronomic specialty. One 
restaurant reports having served, on an 
average, three hundred dozen crawfish 
a day last year. To learn to prepare and 
cook these interesting creatures in the 
approved ways is supposed to be a part 
of the initiation of every young house- 
wife. 

Cafes do not play the important part 
in the social life of the people that they 
do in many Western cities, for Portland 
is essentially a city of homes. The 
apartment house is a very recent inno- 
vation, and tHe tenement for the housing 
of the poor is as yet unknown. Districts 


appearing to be inhabited by the very 
poor are, in fact, rather remarkable for 
their scarcity. Rare, indeed, is the 
dwelling that does not bear some sem- 
blance of being a home. Except in the 
Chinese quarters, there is scarcely a 
house that does not have its bit of yard, 
and, as a matter of course, its rosebush. 
And even in the picturesque precincts of 
Chinatown there is ample evidence of 
domestic felicity, for what hole in the 
wall in their barren streets does not 
have its sacred lily in the window, and 
its cat in the doorway? 

The greater part of the residence sec- 
tion is on the east side, and here, too, 
along the water’s edge, are many manu- 
facturing plants and wholesale houses. 
The most fashionable districts skirt 
along the hills, which form so pictur- 
esque a background for the western half 
of the city. Port- 
land Heights, 
Willamette Heights 
and Nob Hill are 
favorites the 
West Side, and 
Irvington is a newer 
suburb of growing 
popularity on the 
East Side. Four 
bridges, with a fifth 
soon to be con- 
structed, span the 
river. The influence 
of the city’s natu- 
ral environment . is 
strikingly apparent 
in the selection of 
home sites. The 
homeseeker’s one 
unvarying demand 
is for an “ outlook,” 
which in most cases 
means a view of 
Mt Hood. 

Frame buildings 
are used almost ex- 
clusively for resi- 
dences, and the 
houses in different 
districts do not vary 
‘greatly; architectu- 
rally. Their broad 
verandas and wealth 
of verdure almost 
always lend a home- 


like appearance. A 
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One of Portland's handsome business streets. The postoffice is on the right 


recent tendency is in favor of the bunga- 
low type, stained shingles being used in 
place of siding, with very attractive re- 
sults at moderate cost. Lawns are very 
well cared for, and most seasons they 
remain green throughout the winter. 


The most common native trees are of the 
evergreen variety—fir, cedar and spruce. 
The holly is a favorite ornamental tree. 
On a visit to Portland in midwinter last 


year Dr Hugh Black exclaimed in de- 


light at the likeness of the landscape to 


In many parts of the city there are streets lined with rosebushes 
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A wading pool in the Sellwood playgrounds 


that of the British Isles. He “hadna 
seen the grass sae green” since leaving 
Scotland, and was,overjoyed when he 
discovered the lawns to be lavishly 
sprinkled with Scotch gowan, that “ wee, 
modest, crimson-tipped flow’r” immor- 
talized by Burns. 

But everywhere in the residence dis- 
tricts, whether streets lined by work- 
ingmen’s cottages or faced by the most 
pretentious residences, the touch of 
nature that makes the whole town kin is 


the ever-present rose. “ Roses fragrant, 
roses rare, roses, roses everywhere!” is 

the slogan of the association that has in 
charge the annual rose festival—and, at 
least at certain seasons, it is veritably 
so. While the roses are at their best in 
June there is a profuse second crop in 
August, and they bloom, more or less, all 
the year round. There is never a day 
but that diligent search will be rewarded 
by a rose, even in the frostiest weather, 
though it has happened once or twice in 
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the last half dozen years that the deli- 
cate blossoms have been found encased 
in ice. 

In many instances hedges of roses are 
used instead of fences to divide one 
man’s yard from his neighbor’s—surely 
E an effective enough barrier for the most 
quarrelsomely disposed. In many parts 
of the city there are blocks upon blocks 
in which the streets are lined on each 
side with rosebushes. In such cases the 
people living in a certain street agree to 
set out roses of uniform kind and color. 
The effect is indescribably charming. 

During the week of the rose festival, 
which occurs early in June, thousands 
and thousands of bushels of roses are 
used in the decorations. Buildings and 
vehicles are lavishly bedecked with 
them; every visitor coming into the city 
that week is given a bouquet of them as 
soon as he alights from a train, and 
showers of petals are strewn on the 
streets, like confetti in some of the 
Eastern cities on New Year’s eve. It is 
interesting to note that back of the uni- 
versal growing of roses in Portland is 
an organization of women, the Rose 
Society, which made popular the move- 


at, ment that has done more, perhaps, than 
1S any other one enterprise to bring Port- 
in land into pleasant repute both at home 
at and abroad. What the culture of roses 
aly has done for thousands of individual 
mm men and women in promoting health, 
in neighborly friendliness and a love for 
all the ways of Nature is inestimable. 

lay Portland has no “ smart set,” but, on 
led ‘\, the contrary, is noteworthy for the ultra 
ee stability of her social life. Entertain- 


ing is, for the most part, of an intimate 
home character. Neighborhood club- 
houses are proving satisfactory in some 
districts for entertaining on a larger 
scale. To have her teas at a clubhouse 
instead of her own home is an especial 
boon to the hostess whose household does 
not number many nor especially well- 
trained servants. And this, unfortu- 
nately, is very often the case in Port- 
land. Oriental helpers are almost the 
only houseworkers available, and they 
demand high wages and are not remark- 
able for cleanliness or general efficiency. 
In spite of this drawback, however, 
. much semi-private entertaining is done 
for philanthropic objects. 
Charity and welfare work is of the 


broadest and sanest character. There 
is succor for every need, and work for 
every helper, if the needy one and the 
helper but know where to apply. The 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations are splendidly 
equipped to meet the wants of young 
people, especially the sojourners in the 
town. The Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation owns a_half-million-dollar 
home, which is not only furnished with 
assembly hall, cafe, gymnasium, swim- 
ming tank, reading rooms and all the 
other many conveniences usual in asso- 
ciation buildings, but has one hundred 
and seventy-two rooms which rent for 
from nine to twenty dollars per month. 

In the same block the Young Women’s 
Christian Association owns a néw build- 
ing, which was constructed at a cost of 
$100,000. This place is unique among 
institutions of its kind because of the 
veritable atmosphere of home that per- 
vades it. Many young women members 
living away from home take advantage 
of the unusual privilege offered and in- 
vite young men friends to call upon them 
there, where they are always under the 
most kindly chaperonage. Accommoda- 
tions are provided for thirty transient 
guests, but none for permanent roomers. 
All incoming trains are met by members 
of the travelers’ aid department. A 
special woman police officer, whose sal- 
ary is paid by the municipality, has her 
headquarters in the association building, 
and works in connection with the travel- 
ers’ aid and other departments. 

For so new and far Western a city, 
Portland offers surprisingly broad edu- 
cational opportunities. But perhaps in 
this, as in many other instances, her lack 
of traditions is an advantage, for she has 
not had first to rid. herself of so many 
old and cumbersome customs before 
adopting the most modern methods. 
Women vote.at the school elections, and 
there is at this time a woman member 
of the school board. That Portland is 
one of the first American cities to estab- 
lish a trade school as a part of the regu- 
lar school system, is largely due to the 
influence of this very progressive 
woman. All of the public schools are 
equipped with bubbling fountains, thanks 
to the unremitting agitation of the 
Mothers’ Congress, which has active cir- 
cles meeting regularly in many of the 
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schools. There’ are several private 
schools which prepare their students for 
the Eastern colleges and universities. 

The Portland art museum, maintained 
by private subscription and endowments, 
provides many advantages for art stw- 
dents. An art school was opened in con- 
nection with the museum a year ago, 
which met with such unhoped-for suc- 
cess that its scope is to be greatly en- 
larged. The public library is all that the 
modern idea of such an institution sug- 
gests. Branches of the main library are 
conducted in all the principal suburbs. 

Music lovers do not lack opportunities 
of hearing the best concerts, and the 
gratitude universally felt for this fact 
is justly accorded two young Portland 
women who, for many years, have ar- 
ranged a series of concerts, for which 
they bring the most renowned artists 
from the East and abroad, arranging 
their bookings and managing their tours, 
not only for Portland, but for the whole 
Pacific coast. 

Nestling as she does in a vast unin- 
habited expanse of virgin forests, the city 
has not felt a pressing need of_provid- 
ing parks and playgrounds 
ple. But, as everywhere, there age a 
few wise men and women among her 
leaders who keep always in thought a 
little ahead of their town’s amazing mate- 
rial growth. It happily happens that 
there is at least one such man serving as 
a member of the present park board, and 
wonderful things are being planned and 
done for which generations to come 
should hold him in grateful memory. 


The park acreage now aggregates 500. 


acres, including five playgrounds. The 
latter have all been established within 
the year, and are equipped with the most 
modern apparatus and presided over by 
eight trained instructors. In the Sell- 
wood playgrounds an 80,000 gallon 
swimming tank has just been installed. 

The city park, while not as large as 
many in other cities, is considered one 
of the most beautiful of American parks. 
It commands a view of both the Willa- 
mette and Columbia Rivers for several 
miles, and, in fine weather, of five snow- 
capped mountain peaks. In this park 


have been erected two pieces of statuary 
of peculiar interest to students of West- 
ern history. The statue of Sacajawea, 
the Indian woman who guided Lewis 


and Clark into the Oregon territory on 
their memorable expedition sent out by 
President Jefferson, was erected by the 
women of Portland. Miss Alice Cooper 
was the sculptor. The Coming of the 
White Man, Herman MacNeil, rep- 
resents Chief Multnomah and a young 
brave standing on a hill and watching the 
approach of the first white men. It is 
proposed to make the parks a part of a 
magnificent boulevard system, which, be- 
ginning at the union station, will encircle 
the city, traversing the Heights and skirt- 
ing the river. 

But that deep and instinctive love for 
God’s out-of-doors, which was doubtless 
the charm that first led many early set- 
tlers to begin their lives anew in the 
beautiful valley of the Willamette, and 
which is still the fascination that attracts 
many thousands yearly from the more 
populous cities of the plains to set up 
their lares and penates in Portland, may 
still find its best manifestation in Na- 
ture’s playgrounds, unmolested and unim- 
proved by man. Untrampled mountain 
sides still lure the daring to scale their 
dizzy hights; rivers, broad and deep and 
unpolluted, tempt to every kind of 
aquatic sport. And all these things are 
in constant sight of the city dwellers. 
What wonder, then, that the dominant 
spirit of Portland’s people is a passion 
for fresh air and a sturdy out-of-door 
life? Thousands of houses are built 
with sleeping porches, and the majority 
of these are occupied through the winter 
as .well as the summer months. People 
of all classes find enjoyment in house- 
boat life, from the poorest scow dwellers, 
who find it economical to escape from 
rent and to secure an occasional fish din- 
ner by casting a line from the kitchen 
door, to the wealthiest summer residents, 
whose floating mansions are equipped 
with telephones, electric lights, baths and 
fireplaces. 

Picnics and swimming parties are the 
order of the day for four glorious sum- 
mer months, and the surrounding country 
is everywhere open for camping. Innu- 
merable societies attest the open-air 
habits of the people. There is a golf 
club with vast acreage along the river, a 
country club, a yacht, a motor boat and a 
rowing club. © There are pedestrian 
clubs and driving clubs. The Mazamas, 
a mountain-climbing organization, every 
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year makes up a party of about fifty per- 
sons:to climb one of the nearby peaks. 
Two hotels are located well up the slopes 
of Mt Hood, and an electric railroad is 
now being built from Portland far up 
toward the snowy summit. 

Whoever expects that open-hearted, 
latchstring-on-the-outside hospitality, tra- 
ditional of the West, will be disappointed, 
for in Portland it does not exist—if, in- 
deed, it ever existed in any part of the 
great West outside of song and story. 
For pioneer life is always hard, and its 
stern conditions are not conducive to de- 
velopment of the social graces. The men 
and women who crossed the plains to 
found a city in the wilderness endured 
hardships worthy of an epic for the lit- 
erature of the world, and the one beauti- 
ful thing in all their hard, bitter lives 
was that they kept close to the elemental 
things. In the early days justice was 
swift and industry was essential, for even 
in a land of milk and honey the cows 
have to be milked and the bees robbed. 
But the old order changeth. The popu- 
lation of Portland has more than doubled 
in the past five years, and the leaders of 
her social and commercial life are not, as 


at one time, restricted to the native sons 
and daughters. The social fabric is a 
composite affair into which are woven 
the qualities of many people from many 
places—the prudence of New England, 
the openheartedness of the South and 
the progressiveness of the middle West 
go far to make its warp and woof. 

And, virtually, all of these people, from 
whatever places, have stayed by the in- 
stinct that brought them to the new land. 
Always they have kept their faces turned 
toward the mountain, standing white- 
robed and pure,serene and self-sufficient. 
Who shall say that the people abiding in 
the valley below have not been and shall 
not continue to be influenced by it? 
Shall we not believe that in generations 
to come there will arise a prophet, as in 
Hawthorne’s legend of the Great Stone 
Face, of the spiritual likeness of the 
mountain? Truly, a race of giants would 
be the only fitting inhabitants of the 
valleys of the Willamette and Columbia. 
Indian lore relates that the tribesmen 
who dwelt in the valley before the com- 
ing of the white man, were, in fact, of 
gigantic stature and prowess. 


To My Mistress 


By A Chafing Dish 


[Lines suggested by the poem entitled “To My Chafing Dish” in the November number.] 


I thank you, thoughtful mistress, 
For your generous words of praise 
When I’ve worked nights and Sun- 


days, 
And even holidays. 


It’s surely very pleasant, 
And warms my metal heart, 
To know that you appreciate 
My culinary art. 


And since you've been so kindly, 
I'll tell you something, too— 
You never treat me badly, 
As some housekcepers do. 


You never leave me soaking 
In the kitchen sink all night, 

With omelet or fudge stuck up 
Until I feel “a fright.” 


And so, if you'll provide the light, 
And tell me what you wish 

In French, Italian, Swiss, or Dutch, 
I'll cook most any dish. 


I'll never leave you in the lurch 
To seek for higher wages, 
And here's your health, with many 
thanks, 


For mention in these pages. 
ANNA TAYLOR BURBANK. 
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By Alice Ward Bailey 
Illustrated by James Preston 


In county Tipperary lived a merry Irish lad, 

Known from Doon to Ballingarry for one habit that he had: 

He would work from dawn till midnight if you said that was your way, 
He would live on oatmeal porridge, make his bed upon the hay, 

But by begging, borrowing, stealing, he’d contrive to feed the birds; 
You might coax or scold or threaten—it was but a waste of words. i 


Farmer Kelly made the effort one May morning, when he found 

Paddy's eager little tenants gathered hopefully around ; 

Stopped and looked at Pat severely. “ What do they expict: ?” said he. 

“*Tis their dinner,’ answered Paddy. La 

“Who invited ’em?” 

me.” 

“ Ah, shame on ye!” cried the farmer. 4 W ‘ud ye doa deadly sin? 

Wud ye sthrip me of my livin’? W’u'd ye rob me box an’ bin?” 

Paddy hung his head a moment; then he said, “ I'll take me pay 

From a Sunday till a Sunday, if ye plase, sir, in that way.’ 


Off he went, his rags a-flying, but his pockets full of grain, 

And he whistled to the blackbirds and they whistled back again. 

Robins, finches, heard and answered; then a thrush called, soft and low. 

Up the hill he ran; they followed. Farmer Kelly saw them go, 
Saw the lad, bareheaded, standing clearly cut against the blue, 

And the birds in flocks about him; then all disappeared from view. 


“ What's amiss?” called Father Connors, “ that you stand and stare like that?” 

“ Ah, good marnin’ to yer Riverence. ’Tis that good- for-nothing Pat! 

Are ye sint for to the dyin’? C’u’d ye shpare a minnit’s grace 

To go up an’ shpake intil him? C’u’d ye, Father, face to face? ‘ 
He’s gone off wi’ wrens an’ robins follerin’ on like chickens, shore, 

And my oats are in his pockets! Bring | him back to sin no more!” 

“Tis my fault,” said Father Connors, “ things are come to such a pass. 

’Tis a matter of four months now since the rogue was seen at mass. 


Up the hill he toiled, and called out, “ Patrick, are you there?” 
Faint sounds, mingled, floated downward to him from the upper air. 
Chirp and twitter, trill and warble, and a voice that through them ran, 
Wooing, soothing, asking, answering—was it bird or was it man? 
It was Paddy Farrell, talking with his friends. Away they flew 
When they spied the priest approaching. Paddy longed to slip off, too, 
But he ducked and pulled his forelock, bade his Reverence good-day. 
Said the priest, in tones forbidding: “ Have you grain to give away? 
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If you have, ’tis shame upon you to deprive the poor of bread. 
Let your silly birds go gleaning; human kind should first be fed.” 


“ But, yer Riverence,” said Paddy, “’tis a fistful; ’twouldn’t make, 
If ye had the mixin’s handy, but the shmall bit of a cake. 
They're my poor, the pretty darlin’s. See that wan in the brown coat— 
Just a little bunch of feathers an’ a song, to shplit his throat!” 
“ They're your poor?” sniffed Father Connors. “ Are they church and priest as 
well? 
Do they catechize, confess you? Do they preach to you? Come, teil.” 
“ Ah, yer Riverence,” said Paddy, “’twas the very mornin’s morn 
That they preached the finest sermon I have heard since I was born. 
In my shlape I heard ’em cryin’. I looked round when I awoke. 
There they were, a pair, complainin’ like as if their hearts was broke. 
The wind had blown their nest down from the tip top of the tree, 
And their nestlin’s lay there dead!” 
“ But the sermon?” 
“ Whisht, ye'll see. 
They wint on a-mournin’, mournin’ till the day dawned bright an’ clare; 
Right sthraight off they stopped and sung their praises!” 
Then and there 
“Pai, ee right,’ cried Father Connors. “ Keep on, boy, you're right! Good- 
ay.” 
And, avoiding Farmer Kelly, he went home another way. 


The hard winter set in early. There was frost. Snow came, and sleet. 
Paddy shivered and went hungry, but the birds had crumbs to eat. 
Everywhere he went they followed, flying on from farm to farm. 
Some said, “ He’s a thafe, the rascal!’ Others, “ But he wur-rks, what har-rm?” 
Less and less they blamed and scolded; more and more Pat had his way.’ 
Time wore on and brought them safely, one and all, to Christmas day. 
Again for Farmer Kelly Paddy worked as months before, 
And again the birds, expectant, gathered by the granary door. 
But the farmer smiled to see them; gone were all his selfish fears. 
He had prospered, bin and barrel, as he had not done for years. 
“°Twas thim brought us luck, I’m thinkin’,’ he said, joyfully, to Pat. 
“ Throw ’em out another han’ful; more ag’in. Aye, more than that! 
|e I’ve a prisint for ye, Patrick. ’Tis back pay, ye understand.” 

i At this he winked and nodded, slipped @ coin in Paddy's hand. 
4 “ Peace, good will!” he quoted; and then, God save the words! 
It was Paddy's self who added, “ Peace, good will to birds!” 


Since then in Tipperary the birds have food to spare, 

From Doon to Ballingarry they are welcome, everywhere; 
But at Christmas time are added some seeds, a bit of cake— 
A special feast of favor for Paddy Farrell's sake. 
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devised graceful physi- 


pupil’s intelligence the fundamen- 
tal data of musical knowledge and nota- 
tion. At the same time, these simple 
exercises awaken and systematize sen- 
sibility to musical rhythm, combined 
with a well-ordered understanding and 
knowledge of the main forms of rhythm 
in use by composers. His long expe- 
rience and tested skill enabled Dalcroze 
to correlate the data and symbols of 
musical rhythm with the directed move- 
ments of arms, legs and trunk, so as to 
be as effective in purpose as it is ingen- 
ious in design. Like other branches of 
artistic education, the Dalcroze method 
has undergone a prolonged yet natural 
evolution, until to the intelligent student 
of foundational systems in general edu- 


MUSIC and 


PHYSICAL CRACE. 
She New Khythyic Qrnnastics 


cal exercises to implant in the- 


cation, in musical instruction, and in 
means for co-ordinating mental and 
physical agents, it now appears to be 
well-nigh ideally perfect. 

The writer went over from England 
last April to Geneva with a niece, a 
teacher of vocal music and of natural 
respiration. Their intention was to de- 
vote a week to gaining a conception of 
the method. So interested were they, 
so fascinated by what they observed, and 
so convinced of the radical nature of the 
system as an_ educational instrument, 
that they remained for six weeks, spend- 
ing four and five hours each week day 
in attendance at M Dalcroze’s classes of 
rhythmical gymnastics, solfége (that is, 
the theory of music and sight singing) 
and improvisation. 

At Geneva there were several classes 
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for children who came to the. institute 
for their. musical education, and some 
little ones of even five, six and seven 
years of age were observed reveling in 
the motions they made in strict obedience 
to the rhythm of M Dalcroze’s playing. 
The exercises. were usually performed 
by the whole class, but at the command, 
“Marie, seule,” a little one would have 
the floor to herself, the others squatting 
cheerfully around in a circle. Then 
Marie would gleefully and with absolute 
attention represent to the vision of the 
spectators, by the movements which the 
music of M. Dalcroze intimated to her 
to make, that her musical sense was 
acutely discriminating and analytic, that 
her powers of: attention were unbrokenly 
- alert, and that she had immediate mental 
control over her limbs. When this per- 
formance was over Marie might be sent 
to the blackboard to write, by means of 
the usual music notation, the rhythm 
which she had just been interpreting by 
waving arms and pacing or pointing feet. 
The child. would put on the board a 
series-of whole notes, half notes, dotted 
notes, or whatever the precise structure 
of the music played demanded as its 
representative symbols. And Marie did 
not forget to place the dividing bars 
wherever they should come. 

Adults also attended M_ Dalcroze’s 


course, including ladies and gentlemen 
of varied ages from all parts of Europe. 
Most of them were teachers of music 
or gymnastics, who desired to make their 
instruction more effective, raore interest- 
ing and more essentially zsthetic, by 
adopting the Dalcroze principles and 
practices. Others were members of the 
dramatic and dancing professions, while 
a few gentlemen were conductors of 
orchestras. All these sought and found 
at Geneva enhanced conceptions of their 
several roles, and greater ability in their 
performance. 

In a morning devoted to the gymnas- 
tic movements certain of the. students, 
constituting a class, would take the ex- 
ercises- for an hour, all the rest of the 
students occupying seats in an audito- 
rium and intently concerned with watch- 
ing the movements of the class and im 
listening to and rhythmically analyzing 
whatever M. Dalcroze might be play- 
ing. The exercise of rhythmical analy- 
sis is a unique and striking feature of 
the method. 

With the more advanced classes the 
movements are complicated, and the ac- 
companying music, rhythmically, of 
complex structure. As M Dalcroze al- 
ways improvises, with gfeat variety and 
brilliance, this exercise of rhythmical 
analysis is, consequently, no light under- 
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taking on the part of the 
student. Each student 
records in a notebook the 
results of his analytical 
observations as soon as he 
has made them. 

In the solfége classes in- 
dividual students are occa- 
sionally and unexpectedly 
called upon to take up the 
baton, and direct, with be- 
coming gestures, the sing- 
ing of the others; girls of 
fifteen and sixteen years of 
age have to take their part 
in this performance. 

M Dalcroze’s scheme is 
based mainly upon two principles: (1) 
the principle of the accent marking the 
first beat in a measure, leaving the re- 
maining beats to possess the character of 
unobtrusiveness ; and (2) the principle of 
varying duration in the elements of or 
the notes constituting a musical rhythm. 

The various forms of notes indicative 
ef sound values as regards duration, 
represent the unitary forms or elements, 
out of which rhythm, constituting the 
framework, or substantial factor of 
music, is constructed. Likewise do the 
arm, leg and trunk movements, devised 
by M Jaques-Dalcroze, specifically sym- 
bolize and represent the unitary elements 
of musical structures. The notes, or 
symbols of musical sounds recorded on 
paper, or imagined in the consciousness, 
must, therefore, be regarded as corre- 
lated to the movements of arms and legs, 
or vice versa. 

It is to be noted that, while the move- 
ments of the arms correspond to the 
beats of the measures of the music, the 
other movements of the body represent, 
analytically, the structure of the rhythm, 
actually and specifically indicating the 
sound values of the individual notes 
composing it, or, by pauses, making evi- 
dent the places and influence of the rest 
marks. 

Although the exercises of rhythmical 
gymnastics have norrelation to the move- 
ments of ordinary dancing, a fact which 
M Dalcroze insists should be rigidly 
borne in mind, yet it is: undeniably cer- 
tain that a thorough initiation into their 
practice, by the freedom of movement 
and grace.of bodily gesture inevitably 
brought about in the pupil, renders both 


M Jaques-Dalcroze 


the physical and 
systems more receptive of 
the charms which should 
accompany and qualify the 
movements of all dancing. 

Attendance at one year's 
course of instruction may 
give the student a_ fair 
grasp of these niethods of 
rhythmical gymnastics and 
ef instruction in solfége, 
but M Dalcroze himself 
prefers that they should 
pursue the study for at 
least two years, and some- 
what longer if possible, 
and in this judgment he is 
undoubtedly correct. 

Monsieur Jean d’Udine, a former stu- 
dent under Dalcroze, and now head 
of a school for rhythmical gymnastics 
in Paris, writes: “ With the problem of 
bodily equilibrium is intimately bound 
up that of the attractiveness of mobility. 
Physical expression depends upon the 
co-ordination of movements. It is by 
their regularity, their precision, their full- 
ness in sustained quality, that we are able 
to give the impression of gracefulness. 


The Origin of Rhythmic Gymnastics 


This is the first publication in the English 
language, of the new method of rhythmic gym- 
nastics, which is creating such great interest 
abroad. The results of this training, in young 
or old, are so remarkable that it is destined to 
become a part of all education. Rhythmic gym- 
nastics were originated by Monsieur Jaques- 
Dalcroze, and have been perfected by years of 
effort at the Dalcroze Institute in Geneva, 
Switzerland. A professor of music at the Con- 
servatoire in Geneva, he is also widely known 
in Europe as a composer. The Dalcroze Insti- 
tute has now been removed to Dresden, at the 
urgent solicitation of that educationally enter- 
prising city. Schools for its practice are es- 
tablished at Stuttgart, Dusseldorf, Mayence and 
other German towns. It has been. adopted by 
academic institutions in London and Eastbourne 
in England, and in Paris. 

The writer of the above article, one of Eng- 
land’s foremost educators, speaks with the 
authority of personal experience under M Dal- 
croze. Professor Ingham, who conducts the 
Eastbourne school, is himself a remarkable 
man and musician. Having taught for thirty 
years, at sixty he entered London University to 
master the recent progress of psychology and 
other educational sciences, and has studied all 
known methods in education. The past season, 
for the second time, Professor Ingham attended 
q: Liberty Tadd’s Adirondack summer school. 

he Tadd methods in art, real manual training 
and nature study, he regards as fundamental for 
developing capacity, purpose, energy and power— 
physical, mental, and spiritual. Vimilarty, Dal- 
croze perfects the Thythmic sense in a manner 


which promotes the grace, control, health and 
strength of the human organism; at the same 
time it richly cultivates the art of musical ex- 
pression. 


The Editor. 
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GOES A-BANKING 


With Drawings 


HAVE always utterly detested busi- 

ness, and as banks, to my mind, seem 

the very hotbeds of business, I have 
kept away from them. It has long been 
my theory, however, that, if only for dis- 
cipline, one should do some one thing 
that one finds very hard or unpleasant. 
Therefore, I lately determined to keep 
an accurate tab on all my expenditures, 
and to open both a checking and a sav- 
ings account. Also, that the discipline 
might be more severe, I determined to 
go to the bank alone. 

Well, I did it! Now, if there is any- 
thing in this world more unfriendly in 
aspect than the inside of a bank, I should 
like to know it. I never have seen the 
inside of a jail, but I doubt if it is any 
more glooriy and fearsome. 

When I opened the noiseless doors and 
entered the still, clammy room, it looked 
about a mile across to where the row of 
haughty bank clerks stood behind their 
gilded bars, but somehow or other I got 
there and found myself in front of a 
pompadoured creature, who said, before 
I opened my lips: “ The other window, 
please.” 

How did he know I wanted any win- 
dow? It was more than I knew myself. 

I stepped across a mosaic pavement, 
one of those that look like headcheese, 
and I wished that I might sink through 
it and be done with it all. 

I can never quite remember how I 
did it, but in time I found myself. outside 
the bank, with a leather-covered book 
and a long, awkward pasteboard thing, 
which I felt to be a check book, and a 
neat little savings account book in a stiff 
18 


envelope. And when I looked inside I 
found that I had some money in each 
account, and my spirits arose. 

I wondered if I had acted as though 
I were used to it. I recollected that I 
had poked my wad of money and checks 
into a cage at a man, and told him that 
I wanted half in each account. Then he 
asked me some foolish questions, and as 
he filled out a blank he said, “ You know, 
this really is your job,” but I replied, 
“Oh, you’re doing very well.” Now 
that I think of it, perhaps he meant that 
for a hint—but I didn’t take it, anyway. 

At first it was such a bother to make 
my checks out right. No matter for 
what amount I meant to make the check, 
no sooner did I write a date, but I was 
simply object struck by that figure, and 
: always wrote the check to match the 

ate. 

I know one day my sister wanted a 
check for five dollars. It happened to 
be the 20th of the month, and the minute 
I saw “ 20” in neat figures at the top of 
the check, I wrote it in, in equally neat 
letters, for the amount. But it didn’t 
make any difference to my sister, for 
she said she could spend twenty just as 
easily as she could five, so I left it. You 
see, I was so anxious to keep a neat stub 
that I never tore up a check or threw it 
away, no matter how I wrote it. So, 
naturally, as I made a lot of them for 
more than I intended to, my money didn’t 
last any time at all, and I had to get my 
allowance way ahead of time. 

Now, although the next time I only 
intended to deposit in my checking ac- 
count, I hied me to the bank again with 
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my money and ali my books. Luckily no 
canceled checks had been sent me then, 
or I probably should have taken them, 
too. 

I lined up in front of the window and 
began fishing for my things. I was 
carrying one of those big, stylish bags, 
and it did seem as though I had every- 
thing I owned in it. 

First, out came my handkerchief, then 
my gloves, then a shopping list and some 
samples and a bottle of mint tablets, then 
my keys, and, finally, at the very bottom, 
were my banking books and money—all 
of which I placed in a row on that long, 
narrow counter in front of the cages. 
I never could see why they want to make 
that shelf so narrow. You might as well 
have no place at all to put your things. 


I didn’t see anyone behind me; in fact, 


there wasn’t a soul else there when I 
went in; but people come into a bank 
so quietly you never notice them. And 
then I suppose it had taken quite a while 
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to get my stuff all out on the counter. 
Anyhow, pretty soon the caged pompa- 
dour (he had beckoned me to his win- 
dow or I never would have gone near 
him after the way he had turned me 
down before) said: “ Madam, couldn’t 
you take your things over to that desk 
and make out your blank there? You 
are keeping others waiting.” Then I 
looked back of me, and, sure enough, 
there was a row of men way out to the 
door. 

My first thotght was that it was a run 
on the bank or something, and I'd a great 
notion not to put my money in, after all; 
so I asked the pompadour thing if he 
thought his bank was perfectly safe. He 
seemed sort of gruff and I hesitated for 
a few moments. But when I looked 
around I saw that none of the men ap- 
peared worried. Some of them looked 
awfully cross, but the most of them were 
just grinning like a lot of silly cats. 

So I told Pompadour that we had a 
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venturesome streak in our family, and 
that I was going to risk that month’s 
allowance, anyhow. Of course I was 
sort of in fun; at the same time, I kind 
of meant it, for I wanted him to see that 
when it came to a business deal I was 
wide awake. 

Then I gathered up my things and 
stuffed them higgledy-piggledy into my 
bag and took them over to a desk on stilts 
and tried to make out my blank. I 
fumbled about and tried every pen 
there, but they were simply fierce—either 
too soft, or else they spattered. Now, I 


over to a man who seemed to be cutting 
paper into strips with scissors, and I 
asked him if he had a fountain pen. 

I simply cannot describe the lofty look 
he gave me, and I didn’t wait for him to 
say anything, for I could see he was the 
very squelchingest man in the whole 
bank. I just said, “ Oh, never mind. I am 
sorry I interrupted your kindergarten 
exercise,” and went back and made the 
best of a bad job with the other pens. 
Well, I fumbled around fixing up my 
blank, and finally I went across and asked 
the pompadour what day of the month 
it was. He was totting up a long row of 
figures, and he looked perfectly fierce, 
and without a word pointed to a big cal- 
endar right in front of where I had been 
standing. Of course I ought to have seen 
it before, but I am so accustomed to ask- 
ing someone the day of the month or the 
time of day that I never think to look 
for myself. . 

When I got my blank all nicely made 
out I went to the other window, because 
I thought I’d show Mr Pompadour that 
he wasn’t the only thing in that bank. 
But, notwithstanding the fact that the 
young man in that cage was absolutely 
idle, he pointed to a oraed in front of 
him which said, “Go to the next win- 
dow.” Why they have to point at 
things as though you were deaf and 
dumb, I never could see, but I sup- 
pose it makes them feel bank-y and 
important. 

I could fairly feel that man’s stony 
stare, but, of course, after I had glared 
back at him, I simply had to pocket my 
pride and face the pompadour once more. 
This time he seemed a little less frigid, 
and encouraged by this, I stuck my 
money and all my books through his 


simply can’t abide a poor pen, so I went- 


window. He picked up my nite, neat 
blank ‘and impaled it on a sharp wire 
thing, and wrote something in my leather 
book; then he took my check book and 
asked why I had brought that. I 
said that they were so fussy in a bank 
that you never could tell what they would 
ask you for, so I thought I’d bring every- 
thing right along with me. He looked 
quite pleasant then, and ran his eye over 
my check stubs, and at the last page he 
frowned and said that I had overdrawn. 
I said, Well, what of it, he could tell 
that I was honest, or I wouldn’t have let 
him look in my book. He couldn’t seem 
to decide whether to laugh or be cross 
at that, and then he told me, with that 
kindly, patient air that makes you so 
tired, that I must be very careful not to 
overdraw again, because the president 
had just made some very rigid rules re- 
garding it. I said: “ The President! What 
has Taft to do with this bank?” You 
see, I thought he was trying to impress 
me. He said, No—he meant the president 
of the bank; he lowered his voice, as 
you do in church, and said that he was 
over in the corner there by the window. 
Then I looked and saw an ordinary little 
man with round spectacles, who was pac- 
ing about in a little green-carpeted pad- 
dock in the corner ; but I just sniffed and 
said, “Oh, him!’ and then I corrected 
myself, and said, “ Oh, he!” and the two 
exclamations, without a word between 
them, made just the silliest noise—like 
this, ‘“‘ Oh-him-oh-he !” 

It was so absurd that even the pompa- 
dour smiled, and as for me, I laughed 
out aloud. The man in the next cage, 
whom I suspected of eavesdropping, 
giggled then, and so it went through the 
whole room—that fool laugh of mine. 
You remember in school how you used 
to say, “ Pass it along.” Well, that’s the 
way it went through all those cages and 
pens, down to the end of the room to 
the corner paddock where the president 
paced. And if he didn’t blink for a mo- 
ment and then actually smile at me, as 
friendly as you please! 

And now, for all that I utterly detest 
business, I believe that after I get used 
to it, I won’t mind going to the bank half 
as much as I thought I would. 

Still, the pompadour man was awfully 
snippy when I asked him the day of the 
month. 
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WITHE DAY NURSERY 


Aronson 


OnSOW 


HIS article promised itself to be 

a sympathetic account of the most 

gracious, the most appealing, of all 
the charities under heaven—that tender 
motherhood extension which, reaching 
down into the seething tenements, gath- 
ers in the hapless day orphans, orphaned 
by industry, and cares for them beauti- 
fully while their natural mothers are at 
work. Locked into deserted rooms, 
tethered for safety to bedposts, or farmed 
out in care of more 
or less _heedless 
tenement neigh- 
bors, the wretched 
mites are rescued 
to a baby paradise 
where no _ little 
prince could hope 
to pass a more 
highly sterilized 
babyhood than 
they. 

Consider the 
perfections of a 
properly organized 
day nursery. No 
germ may enter the 
immacylate _—pre- 
cincts and livé. A 
watchful woman 
physician stands 
guard at the door 
that no_ incipient 
contagious disease 
may sneak ‘into the 
fold. Milk of the 
most approved 
modification,a diet- 
ary planned by 


The morning bath in the Virginia Day Nursery, New York 


scientific baby experts, find their way 
down little throats hitherto hospitable to 
anything from beer to raw turnips. Lit- 
tle eyes and ears and teeth and adenoids 
and tonsils get strictly put to rights. 
Bathed, freshly clothed, and napped 
every day in beautiful little white beds, 
sunned and aired and amused to just the 
right degree, subjected to gentle compul- 
sion in the matter of manners and mor- 
als, anzmic bodies plump out, infant 
graces of the spirit 
bud and bloom. 

Meanwhile the 
working mothers, 
bending over wash- 
tub whirring 
loom, ply _ their 
tasks with easy 
hearts. The créche 
is taking excellent 
care of Baby. 

A heart-warming 
sight indeed,a well- 
ordered créche. 
(An ill-ordered 
créche is an abom- 
ination.) Very 
lovely are many of 
these little foreign 
blossoms of the 


tenements. Con- 
templating the 
sweet, clean, py 


babies, the exceed- 

ing whiteness of 

the white beds, the 

general aroma of 

soap and good be- 

havior, one feels 
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A real nursery for playtime and sleeping time 


that there at least is a charity which 
can have no drawbacks. Four hundred 
nurseries in America? Let us have four 
thousand! If only all the dear little dirty 
babies of the tenements might be gath- 
ered into day nurseries and properly 
started in life! 

It was in the heat of some such ex- 
pansive mood as this that I set out to 
visit one of the most immaculate of all 
the highly sterilized day nurseries of 
Boston, the one back of Chinatown, in 
unsavory Tyler Street. Fancy the 
shock -when I found the nursery gone! 
Wiped out! Abandoned! 

Inquiry developed that the nursery 
had not gone under for lack of funds. 
The money has simply been diverted. 
The erstwhile nursery building hums 
now with the subdued activity of a sur- 
gical convalescent ™ward for children. 
The little white beds are occupied in- 
deed, but with little “ cases ” getting over 
minor operations. 

No, the Tyler Street:day nursery was 
not poor. It was deliberately sacrificed 
because its promoters became convinced 
that it was doing more harm than good! 

From ‘Tyler Street I proceeded, so- 
bered, to one of Mrs: Quincy Shaw’s 
chain of day nurseries; the one in: the 
old North End. More: shocks! 
running, indeed, but of‘ the seventy little 
white beds barely twenty-five were 
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filled; and over against the gate stood 
an angel with a flaming, fiery sword 
(which is metaphor for an _ expert 
friendly visitor), keeping guard lest any 
enter to their own hurt. 

Talking with the angel, I was pres- 
ently informed that the more they inves- 
tigate, she and the guardians of sister 
nurseries, the less are they satisfied with 
the day nursery as an adequate answer. 
to the family problems of the poor. Of 
the twenty-five cases at present admitted 
in North Bennett Street, it appeared 
that there was scarcely. one in’ which 
something better might not conceivably 
have been done. 

“Take our star case,” said Miss Cald- 
well; “ an Italian widow with three chil- 
dren. Till the father died they had 
never’ needed help. The mother got 
work in a chocolate factory dipping 
candies six days in the week from eight 
to five, earning a maximum wage of 
five dollars. Relatives helped a little 
and the Associated Charities ‘ chip 
in’ to the extent of a dollar and a half 
a week. The day nursery took the two 
younger children and fed the older boy 
his dinner after school until he got too 
big to have it among little tots. 

“The mother worked miracles, 
The four have lived—bathed,  slept,: 
cooked’ and‘ eaten—in a single room. 
Yet there has never been the ghost of 
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a‘ poor’ smell. Her floor is clean enough 
to eat off. She has fed and clothed her 
children economically and _ intelligently. 
She has maintained their self-respect. 
But to do it she has spent half her nights 
in washing, ironing, scrubbing or mend- 
ing. Three years of superhuman effort 
on her part, and a weekly expenditure of 
five dollars for the care of her children. 
Result, what? Cverwork is slowly killing 
the mother, while for the lack of her con- 
trol by day the older boy is getting into 
juvenile court! And that is our star case.” 

By way of getting a general survey 
of things, I next went and bothered Miss 
Alice Higgins, general secretary of the 
Associated Charities of Boston. From 
her I- learned more than I have found it 
convenient to credit to her item by item, 
among other things some of the causes 
which led to the closing of the Tyler 
Street day nursery. She told me how 
they found that the presence of the nurs- 
ery was holding widows with little chil- 
dren in that least desirable of Boston 
slums; how women settled in fair com- 
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fort in the country, where their children 
had air and decent associations, were 
coming into Tyler Street because of the 
nursery, laboring under the delusion 
that they would be richer in the city, 
where they could get work. The work 
they got was in night restaurants you 
wouldn’t want to help any woman into. 
Also it developed that over in Syria the 
Tyler Street nursery was not unknown, 
and ambitious Syrian women were pack- 
ing up to come to this delightful America 
where the child can be dropped into 
a sort of pound and the mother is free 
to make good money peddling drawn 
work on the streets. 

These stories opened my eyes. The 
movement which is swiftly spreading 
day nurseries from Maine to Florida ap- 
peared to me suddenly in a new light. 
I understood what Florence Kelley 
meant when she said, * When we Ameri- 
cans boast of a national, or state, or city 
association of day nurseries, we show 
how little we value the presence of the 
mother in the home.” 


A Christmas tree at the Jewell Day Nursery. New York 
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When you come to think of it, they 
stand, these merry-sounding créches, 
for a melancholy thing—for hosts of de- 
mothered homes, for little broods 
cheated of mother love and mother 
teaching for six days of every week, 
for dwellings left cold and silent all 
day and-only warming into semblance 
of home comfort for a brief hour before 
the family tumbles into bed at night; 
for so many exhausted homekeepers 
struggling to clean and make and mend 
for husband and children after the long 
day's paid labor is done. Is this a cheer- 
ful picture? 

All these centuries Nature has been 
slowly evolving the hvman family, 
lengthening the period of helpless child- 
hood that the human young might be kept 
long at the mother’s side in the warm at- 
mosphere of that sacred thing we call 
home. And here is the swift evolution 
of industry trying its evil best to thrust 
the workingman’s wife or widow, the 
mother of the workingman’s children, 
out of her home and into its insatiable 
mills. The créche will take care of 
Baby. Oh, yes. But does any mother 
among you believe that hired nurses in 
the ‘créche can give the swarms of 
stranger babies they tend a tithe of real 
mother love? No wonder Jane Addams 
calls the créche a “ necessary evil,” and 
Mrs Kelley declares the wages of day 
nursery mothers earned at a frightful 
social price. 

But if industrial evolution has driven 
mothers away from home, is the day 
nursery to blame? 

If no day nursery ever thoughtlessly 
put a shoulder to the industrial wheel, 
ever made it easier for an able-bodied 
idler to force his wife to support him, 
ever tempted the wife of wage earner to 
the pathetic blunder of trying to increase 
the family funds, ever smoothed the path 
of an irresponsible mother who prefers 
the excitement of street peddling to stay- 
ing at home and minding baby—if, I say, 
no nursery ever unwittingly did any of 
these things, this article need not have 
been written. 

Are the nurseries responsible? Some- 


times, for a nerveless acquiescence. in . 


social enormities which they should be 
fighting tooth and nail. 

If you should make a tour of the 
nurseries of New York City, in several 
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you would be shown rows of the sweetest 
little pink and blue bassinets for babies 
three weeks, two weeks, or even seven 
days old. ‘“ Oh, how beautiful!” you cry. 
“T suppose you take the wee things while 
the mother is getting her strength.” On 
the contrary! The wee things are taken 
so that the mothers, three weeks, two 
weeks or even seven days past the throes 
of delivery, may rise from their beds 
and go out to work! (At least so it is 
explained by a social worker who ought 
to know. I should be more than relieved 
to have it denied.) 

Could such a crime be perpetrated if 
the nurseries refused to take new-born 
babes? No, without this refuge for the 
little ones the convalescent mothers could 
scarcely go out to work so soon. But 
they are in the clutch of grinding pov- 
erty. They must work, say the nursery 
directors. Hence it is a charity to pro- 
vide these bassinets. 

Must work? Ina cityful of swarming 
charities? Must mortgage their own 


health, the health of the babe that should 
be at the breast, and how much more the 
health of wretched babes to follow? I 
say the charity which makes possible a 


barbarity like this, instead of moving 
heaven and earth to put a stop to it, de- 
serves—but there, there, there! Let us 
be moderate. Let us say we wish 
these lady directors larger hearts or 
livelier imaginations, or longer social 
sight. 

A similar crime was very nearly per- 
petrated by a good-hearted woman who 
saw that there was night work for 
women in great cities, but that mothers 
with little children feared to leave their 
babies alone in their beds. She therefore 
conceived the idea of opening night 
nurseries, so that more widowed mothers 
of young children, more deserted or un- 
supported wives, might go out at night to 
scrub on their knees the floors of rail- 
way stations, hotels, offices, or stores, 
leaving their babies to sleep safely in 
care of a hired nurse. 

Now, the peculiar beauty of this was 
that night scrubbing exposes a woman to 
untold risks of insult, especially when it 
carries her into the region of city railway 
stations ; it exposes ~her, too, to risk of 
contagion, inhaling as she must the filthy 
dust of public floors; it lays her pecu- 
liarly open to the temptations of alco- 
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made and much is lost. 
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holism and unfits her to perform nicely 
the duties of a mother by day. Yet the 
monstrous idea was seriously enter- 
tained. We should like our nursery 
workers to be better humanitarians than 
taat. 

To an outsider it seems that the 
great National Federation of Day Nur- 
series is dangerously acquiescing when 
it declares through its public prints that 
modern industrial conditions are such 
that at least in manufacturing towns like 
Fall River and New Bedford the wives 
of hard-working men must go into the 
mills alongside their husbands that the 
family may live. And therefore day 
nurseries must be provided in order that 
the women may go to the mills without 
neglecting the children, 

Does it ever occur to these good ladies 
that if nurseries are plenty more mothers 
will go to the mills, and that the more 
workingmen’s wives appear on the pay- 
roll, the harder it will be for the fathers 
of families to compel a wage on which 
a family can live? 

It is a significant fact that in mill 
towns the largest contributors to day 
nurseries are apt to be mill owners. I do 
not say they reason it out cold-bloodedly. 
But it is actually cheaper for them to 
endow nurseries than to pay a family 
living wage to men. For when the 
wives work, too, they get two pairs of 
hands for nearly the price of one. 

Does this seem overdrawn? I could 
quote authorities without number. Says 
Jacob Riis: “It is an economic truth 
that in a community where the men 
work alone they support their families ; 
where men and women work together, 
they support their families; and where 
men, women and children work, they 
support the families and no more. So 
nothing is made, after all, by having 
women and children work. Nothing is 
Their labor 
lowers wages and wrecks the home.” 

If the day nurseries must make it 
easy for workingmen’s wives to work, 
why not also establish créches for dolls 
and help the babies into the mills? 

Ah, when it gets to the children, we 
have child: labor agitation, child labor 
laws. Is it too much to hope we may 
one day have mother labor agitation, 
too? 

This is not an attack upon nurseries. 


NURSERY PROBLEM 


There are nursery directors alive in 
every nerve to all the possibilities of 
the case, nurseries like that at Hull 
House in Chicago, or the Fitch Créche 
in Buffalo, which are completely under 
the control of charity organization so- 
cieties and have brought to bear on their 
cases the concentrated charitable wis- 
dom of a city. There are nurseries 
which employ the time of a trained social 
worker to investigate home conditions 
and determine whether or not the nur- 
sery really fits into the peculiar need of 
each case. There are nurseries which 
co-operate with every other child-saving 
or family-saving agency in town. 

On the other hand, there are nurseries 
which declare themselves “ too busy run- 
ning a nursery to discuss cases,” nur- 
series which advocate the policy of the 
open door, declaring they would rather 
run the risk of any number of hypo- 
thetical social injuries than that one child 
should be neglected or one mother go — 
hungry. Co-operation is sometimes so 
loose that a woman dismissed from one 
nursery because she is found to be earn- 
ing twenty dollars a week and her hus- 
band a second twenty, may pass blithely 
on to gull another nursery, secure in the 
confidence that the first matron will not 
betray her. 

When a nursery reports that appli- 
cants are investigated by the matron, 
somebody’s sense of humor is wanting. 
Investigate? With her arms full of 
babies, her hands of nurses? Perhaps 
she does manage one visit to each home. 
But it is the rare matron who is suf- 
ficiently trained to be a keen social ob- 
server. And it takes a keen eye. Moth- 
ers seeking admission for babies are 
quick to learn the ropes. And with 
foreign standards of veracity to con- 
sider, even a trained social worker may 
be put to it to arrive at facts. One bril- 
liantly handsome Syrian mother applied 
in turn to five Boston nurseries. At the 
first she was a married woman with an 
able-bodied husband, at the second un- 
supported, at the third a deserted wife. 
She finally got rid of baby in the char- 
acter of a widow! With such facility as 
that to cope with, it wants more than a 
busy matron to make sure things are 
what they seem and that the nursery is 
not doing positive harm by applying 
wrong remedies to serious social ills. 
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Yet numbers of nurseries report no 
investigation of cases! 

Do you want concrete examples? 
Here is a nursery not guarded by a 

ing sword, Comes a mother who 
says (in shame) that her husband is too 
ill to support her or can’t get work, when, 
in fact, he won’t try. Given an “easy” 
nursery where she may dump her luck- 
less children, the shiftless fellow’s path 
is clear. Why should he work when 
blessed with an imdustrious wife and 
nurses to care for the youngsters while 
the mother is away? Suppose the 
nursery takes the position that where 
the father won't work, the wife must. 
Suppose it wittingly admits the children. 
The fate of the family is sealed: for once 
relieve a man of a sense of responsibility 
and you won’t get him to resume it in a 
hurry. 

This is an old problem with nurseries, 
this of the lazy father. Some of them 
meet it courageously with a refusal to 
encourage an able-bodied idler. But too 
many tender-hearted directors find this 
severe attitude unfair to the child. 
“Our concern,” say they, “is with the 
baby. At least we can better its lot. 
What if the nursery does make it easier 
for some stalwart man to loll in idleness 
while his wife slaves to su him? 
The nursery can’t do everything. Never 
mind the fathers. Their day will soon 
be over. That of the children is yet to 
come. The influence of the day nursery 
may be the means of preventing them 
from following their fathers’ example.” 

Ladies! Ladies! What are you 
thinking of? Do you really believe that 
the influence of hired nurses and ma- 
trons will outweigh that of heredity and 
parental example? Do you really fancy 
you can help a child by destroying its 
home? Look ahead. You keep the 
nursery child in cotton wool till he is 
past kindergarten age. You shield him 
to a degree unnatural in his station in 
society. Till he graduates from the 
nursery he knows nothing of the rough 
life of the street. Then, like a little hermit 
crab without his shell, you thrust him 
forth to the tender mercies of the slums. 
You have taught his graceless father to 
loaf while his mother works “out.” So 
now there is no mother at home to run 
to, no mother to interpret the happenings 
of the street, no mother to point a moral, 
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no mother to sympathize with childish 
wrongs. The youngster must bring 
himself up. 

De you know that the children of such 
working mothers make up the great ma- 
jority of those who engage the attention 
of our probation officers, fill our juvenile 
reformatories, and, later, our jails? This 
is no bugaboo story. Once upon a time 
a resident of Hull House, a bation 
officer, took the trouble to learn the 
family history of one hundred and fifty 
delinquent boys in his charge. One hun- 
dred turned out to be the sons of work- 
ing-out mothers! Nor was this chance. 
It is fully sustained by careful statistics 
in Morrison’s Juvenile Offenders. Says 
Miss Lothrop of Hull House in an article 
on the future of the nursery child: “ The 
working mother is the most melancholy 
figure in the working world, not alone 
because she is unskilled and ill paid, and 
harassed by unspeakable anxieties, but 
because the records of the world show 
that her children recruit the ranks of 
youthful delinquents and later of adult 
criminals.” 

Realizing all this, many day nurseries 
are reaching out to keep control of the 
children after they pass beyond kinder- 
garten age. Boys’ clubs, sewing and 
cooking classes for older girls, represent 
the conscientious anxiety of far-sighted 
directors not to abandon nursery gradu- 
ates to the streets. Clubs and classes 
are capital. But, after all, a plain ordin- 
ary mother is better! 

Is all this an argument for the aboli- 
tion of nurseries? A thousand times, 
No! The day nursery has its vitally im- 
portant place. Only, as Jacob Riis says, 
“Tt should be for an emergency like the 
hospital, never to make it easy for the 
mother to go out to work. She ought 
not to!” 

Most exacting critics allege that the 
day nursery should confine itself to 
three classes of cases—those in which 
sickness has laid the mother low or filled 
her hands with nursing, or. where tem- 
porary emergency has thrown the father 
out of work; cases of deserted wives, 
cases of widows. Everybody agrees on 
the temporary emergency. But here in 
Boston, where at the Boylston Street 
Conference the subject has been receiv- 
ing lively agitation at the hands of every 
variety of child expert, they are not sat- 
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‘isfied about deserted wives and widows. 

The trouble with the deserted wife is 
that the husband too often lurks round 
the corner watching. If she gets her 
child safely into a nursery, he is likely 
to sneak home and sit by the fire for 
the rest of his days while his wife sup- 
ports him. When a nursery has a 
guardian angel she keeps shrewd watch 
for the returning prodigal. Some 
créches refuse the children of a deserted 
wife unless she will get a legal separa- 
tion and decline to support the man if 
he comes back. 

Even the most scrupulous of nurseries 
do not refuse the children of widows. 
But there is a growing discomfort over 
the fact that such help is not ideal. Be- 
tween earning and attempts at home 
keeping, the widow usually overworks 
and her children lose infinitely in lack- 
ing her influence. Looked at purely as 
a financial question, it is unsatisfactory. 
There have been cases brought before 
the Boylston Street Conference in which 
a day nursery was spending six dollars 
for full care of a widow’s three children 
while the widow ruined her health earn- 
ing—four dollars! And even that was not 
clear gain, for she had to buy cooked 
food and readymade clothing in place 
of cheaper and better things she could 
have made had she been free. 

Well, if the day nursery is not satis- 
factory, is there anything better to put 
in its place? This is the gist of the 
whole matter, a question to be settled 
with the conscience of every nursery 
director. If any other existing agency 
could do better for the family in ques- 
tion, then the nursery owes it to society 
to refuse the case. If a widow could be 


got into the country where she could 
live cheaper and not work “out;” if 
relatives could be persuaded to help; 
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if a lazy husband could be forced by law 
to work; if a deserter could be brought 
back; if legislation needs clamoring for ; 
then let the nursery stand back. But 
where the nursery is really the best the 
community has to offer, then let the 
nursery door stand wide. But let us not 
be so pleased and satisfied with our 
pretty créches that we have no eyes for 
better things to come. 

A day is coming, and now is, when 
for the best of poor widowed mothers a 
better way is found. Instead of paying 
for the care of the children in day nur- 
series or other institutions while the 
mother earns, the money will be paid 
direct to the widow for the care of her 
own children. In Australia they are 
pensioning widows out of state funds. 
The United Hebrew Charities of New 
York has been subsidizing good mothers 
without husbands for thirty-five years 
past, and Dr Lee Frankel testifies that 
the result has not been pauperization. 
In a small way widows’ pensions are al- 
ready a fact in Boston, though I fancy 
no day nursery has been persuaded to 
convert its funds to such use. Some day 
when we get over our unreasoning terror 
of “outdoor relief,’ we shall see the 
beautiful economy of this—a mother 
doing her own natural work with 
strength left over to be a moral force 
with her children. 

I mention widows’ pensions, not be- 
cause it is a plan to be given hasty or 
wholesale application, but because it 
hints at those things toward which | be- 
lieve that every nursery director should 
be eagerly looking. The children will 
not look half so cunning playing around 
the washtub as in the nursery paradise. 
But, after all, the washtub is not such a 
bad symbol of home. 
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THE DOWNFALL 


EORGIANA RICE, younger daugh- 
ter of Anson and Emmeline Pratt, 
had been married some fifteen 

years, and no one who enjoyed the ad- 

vantage of her acquaintance could have 
failed to note that she had the situation 


well in hand. Indeed, the passing 
stranger, had he been endowed with the 
most rudimentary perceptions, might 
have been trusted to reach the same con- 
clusion. One saw at a glance that this 
forceful, self-possessed woman was com- 
plete mistress of herself and of her en- 
vironment. 

Perhaps one reason why Georgiana 
had turned out to be such a capable man- 
ager was that her mother had been so 
poor a one. Every other quality had 
Emmeline Pratt possessed to make life 
charming for her family—good taste, 
good temper, good spirits—but she had 
never had the ghost of a faculty as house- 
. It did not seem to Emmeline 
that her little daughter’s embroidered 
frock was any less a thing of beauty be- 
cause a too impetuous firecracker had 
chanced to burn a hole in the flounce~ 
around at the back, too, where nobody 
need ever see it! That the small Geor- 
giana herself, aged six, was unable to take 
her mother’s view; that, in fact, she was 
caught making an earnest though futile 
effort to repair the damage with her own 
tentative little fingers—this instance of 
misguided zeal was fairly to be laid at 
her father’s door. For Anson Pratt, as 
none could deny, was nothing more nor 
less than a born housewife whom a 
28 


caprice of Fate had imprisoned in the 
frame of a man. Small wonder that a 
child possessed of so shining an example | 
in the one parent, and so signal a warn- 
ing in the other, should have made out to 
steer a straight, not to say marrow, 


course. 

All this, however, is neither here nor 
there, since what we are concerned with 
is less the origin of Georgiana’s qualities 
than their effect upon her immediate 
family, and primarily upon that good 
man her husband, For be it known that 
well as this admirable mother loved her 
little brood of children, her husband it 
was that formed the very pivot of that 
energetic, unswerving activity which 
constituted her daily life. That David 
should be well-fed, well-clothed, well- 
housed ; that his children should grow up 
a credit to his name; in short, that she, 
Georgiana, should prove in every par- 
ticular a model wife—such was her rul- 
ing passion. 

Yet, if the root of it all was a sur- 
passing love for David, this was some- 
thing so wrought into the fiber of her 
being that she did not give it much 
thought. Whoever stops to consider the 
good red blood that keeps his heart 
going? What healthy person, for the 
matter of that, ever stops to remember 
that he has a heart? There it is, that 
funny, lopsided organ, pumping away 
for dear life, literally for dear life, all 
day and all night; and there at the cen- 
ter of Georgiana’s ceaseless activity was 
her love for David. There was no need 
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of coddling it, no need of making any 
talk about it. There it was; and it made 
of life the entirely satisfactory thing she 
had found it ever since the day on which 
David had mustered courage to tell her 
what she had been perfectly well aware 
- for a month of Sundays, that he loved 
er. 

But Georgiana was not like her cousin 
and special intimate, Lucy Enderby (she 
that was a Spencer), who was always 
bubbling over with wifely enthusiasm. 

“Isn't Frank adorable?” Lucy had ex- 
claimed only the other day, apropos of a 
red rose she was wearing. For some 
reason known only to themselves, Frank 
kept her supplied with just that kind of 
rose, in season and out. 

“ T’m glad you find him so,” Georgiana 
had replied, with becoming reserve. 
“ But, you know, I’m not one of the 
adoring kind.” 

“ But you adore David; now you know 
you do, Georgie dear.” 

“T’m very much attached to David, of 
course. But—well, you know I’m not an 
emotional person.” And to her credit be 
it recorded that there was no assump- 
tion of superiority in the disclaimer. 
She was very much attached to David, 
of course, but he had never struck her as 
being adorable. Indeed, to Georgiana’s 
thinking, the term smacked of idolatry. 
Her affair was to do her duty by David, 
and no nonsense about it. 

The cousins were sitting in the Rice 
family library, so called because of a tall 
bookcase, behind the glass doors of 
which were housed sets of the classics in 
elegant desuetude. Georgiana was a hand- 
some woman, handsomer today than at 
the time of her marriage. At twenty- 
three her face had seemed a trifle over- 
weighted with character. 

“T declare,” Lucy exclaimed, in ad- 
miration tinged with an envy that no 
playfulness could conceal, “ I call it posi- 
tively deceitful to darn a tablecloth so 
that no one would suspect there had ever 
been a hole. I wonder that your con- 
science allows it.” 

Georgiana, however, was even less 
alive than usual to subtleties of this sort. 
She had something on her mind that 
must be disposed of. 

“ Lucy,” she broke in, without the least 
attempt at a natural transition from one 
subject to another, “ Lucy, I’m told that 


your Richard has been seen smoking a 
cigar.” 
“Trust him for that,” was the tran- 
quil rejoinder. “It’s just what the silly 
boy does it for—to be seen!” 

“But, Lucy! Don’t tell me that you 


‘are going to let your boys contract the 


smoking habit.” There was condemna- 
tion in the very phrase. 

“Oh, but that’s something for their 
father to decide.” 

“ Well, Lucy, I must say that I’m sur- 
prised at you!” And if the statement 
had needed confirmation, it was not far 
to seek in the momentarily suspended 
needlework. “ I’m not disputing Frank’s 

qualities. Everyone knows that he 
is an excellent husband and a clever ar- 
chitect and all that ”—“ all that” might 
have stood for some such quite extra- 
neous accomplishment as piano playing 
or agility on the flying trapeze—* but 
you must admit that smoking is a vice.” 

“Indeed, but I’m not admitting any- 
thing of the kind! I shouldn’t think it 
polite to David;” this with a touch of 
gentle malice. 

“David smokes only one cigar a day,” 
Georgiana affirmed loftily, for here was 
something she was really conceited about ; 
“and he never scatters ashes on the 
floor.” 

“ Seems to me,” Lu¢y ventured, * there 

must have been some adoring on foot 
the time you and David made that com- 
promise. It was such a sacrifice for you 
both.” 
_ “Tt was no sacrifice for David. He 
agreed to the arrangement only too will- 
ingly because he recognized the wisdom 
of it. And I will say that he has carried 
it out to the letter.” 

“ He smokes half a one on his way to 
town, doesn’t he—and the other half in 
the evening?” 

“Yes, excepting when he forgets him- 
self and finishes it in the morning.” 

“But doesn’t he miss it dreadfully 
after supper?’ Lucy persisted as she 
fastened her tippet and rose to depart. 

“Yes, he does get pretty fidgety, I 
must admit. But it’s better than having 
his constitution undermined and his man- 
ners demoralized.” And as the two 
friendly disputants parted company it is 
fair to assume that each was more firmly 
entrenched than ever in her own posi- 
tion. 
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How thankful Georgiana was that she 
had had the foresight and the resolution 
to exact that promise of David at the 
very outset! She often thought with 
pride of his ready acquiescence—a quite 
pardonable pride, too, since she was con- 


scious of having acted solely for David's: 


best interests. And she had so expressed 
herself that she felt that no reasonable 
man could have refused her ; little dream- 
ing that the success of her plea de- 
pended solely upon the well-established 
truth that a man in David's position 
never is reasonable. 

“J don’t make this a _ condition, 
David,” she had said. “I only ask it as 
a favor.” 

And David who, in his state of mind 
at that time, would cheerfully have re- 
nounced the use of drinking water, or 
have foregone his pinch of harmless, 
necessary salt for the term of his nat- 
ural life, had said, “ Yes, dearest, I 
promise.” 

Having, then, espoused his best good 

before ever she had espoused the man 
himself, Georgiana proceeded to fulfill 
her marital obligations, to the admira- 
tion of all beholders. No house in Dun- 
bridge was better kept than hers; no 
husband and children in all the commu- 
nity were more wisely and devotedly 
cared for. Truly,e-David Rice had every 
reason to account himself a fortunate 
man. 
Now not only was David grateful for 
the excellent wife that had been ac- 
corded him, but as time went by he grew 
more and more instant in telling himself 
how grateful he ought to be; a circum- 
stance which, had he been of an intro- 
spective turn, might have led him to 
question the spontaneity of the senti- 
ment. 

He was a kind, shy man, just turned 
forty, who had that in common with his 
more aggressive helpmeet, that his chief 
aim in life was to do his duty by his fam- 
ily. Politics did not interest him, nor 
theology, nor modern science, then in its 
adolescence ; while what is known as con- 
viviality was as foreign to his retiring 
nature as battle, murder and sudden 
death. 

He was in the real estate line, and such 
was his prowess in the matter of titles, 
conveyances, injunctions and what not, 
and such his reputatién for scrupulous 


honesty, that much business came his 


way, first and last. , 

Now it chanced that on a certain af- 
ternoon in early spring Georgiana might 
have been seen in the full exercise of 
her housewifely authority, having the 
dining room set to rights after a severe 
dispensation of spring cleaning and 
carpet turning. Mrs Lufkin, her mouth 
full of tacks, was still on her knees, 
grubbing after possible oversights; cook 
and housemaid were shoving ponderous 
pieces of black walnut about; while 
Georgiana kept a watchful eye upon the 
proceedings, lest a stray nail head or 
scrap of thread should elude Mrs Luf- 
kin, or lest the middle of the sideboard 
should get pushed a quarter of an inch 
beyond the middle of Grandma Rice’s 
portrait—that portrait which Robert 
Pratt, Georgiana’s irreverent brother, 
had accused of having been painted with 
a flatiron. Of course, as everybody 
knows, you can’t paint an oil portrait 
with a flatiron; yet it must be admitted 
that Grandma’s hand, with its incredibly 
tapering fingers, certainly did have the 
appearance of pie paste at the rolling- 
pin stage of its development. 

Just as the six-barreled, silver-plated 
caster had achieved a position exactly 
under Grandma’s wedding ring, the 
sound of David’s latchkey sent an elec- 
tric thrill through Georgiana’s veins. 
Her heart had been set upon getting the 
job done before David got home, and 
done it was; so that, ambition being thus 
appeased, the heart in question found 
itself free to thrill as electrically as it 
would, 

“Well, David,” was the cheerful 
greeting, as she met him in the front 
hall—for, guiltless of adoration as she 
believed herself to be, Georgiana was 
quite as punctilious as Lucy in the mat- 
ter of ss her husband home— 
“well, David, the carpet’s down, and 
you will be glad to know that we are 
going to have supper in the dining room. 
We've got a power of work done since 
morning, Mrs Lufkin and I.” 

“ T’ll warrant you have,” he answered, 
with a somewhat forced enthusiasm, for 
David was not feeling quite himself this 
evening. The worst of Georgiana was 
that you never dared stand out against 
her. When she demanded admiration— 
not for herself, dear, no! but for a good 
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job done—you trumped it up at any 
cost, even at that of scrupulous veracity. 

“Yes,” she reiterated briskly. ‘“ We've 
got that carpet all turned and down. It’s 
as good as new.” 

“Well, I call that pretty smart,” was 
David’s dutiful rejoinder as he made for 
the staircase. 

“Stop a minute, David. Come and 
look at it before the —— goes.” 

It was a good firm Kidderminster, 
which had worn like iron. Being how- 
ever but a mortal fabric, after all, the 
exposed side of it had succumbed to ad- 
versity in the shape of sundry stains and 
fadings out, which had long rendered it 
an eyesore to the mistress. 

“ There!” was Georgiana’s confident 
challenge. 
a brand new carpet?” 

“Yes, I should,” David testified truth- 
fully. ‘I never should know it for the 
same carpet.” 

Nor would anyone else have surmised 
its identity. From a dull red surface, 
with a straggly pattern of unobtrusive 

ellow, it had become an uncompromis- 
ing yellow, sparsely decorated with red; 
from an inoffensive groundwork, which 
no one ever noticed, it had turned (in 
more senses than one) into a staring ap- 
parition that hit the eye, relentless as a 
sand storm. 

David could remember how they had 
chosen that carpet together, he and 
Georgiana, fifteen years ago; he recalled 
the air of competency with which his 
young wife had examined the warp and 
the woof of it, testing its quality, ap- 
praising its value. Georgiana’s judg- 
ment had been justified in this as in 
other instances. David had never had 
any fault to find with the carpet—nor 
with Georgiana either, as he would have 
assured himself, had he been capable of 
‘raising such a question. All the more 
was this revelation of the underside of 
that particular carpet a distinct shock. 
It was like discovering concealed hos- 
tility in a familiar friend; one couldn’t 
tell what might happen next. | 

He turned away with rather a spirit- 
less air, which his wife failed to observe. 
It was not the first time that she had 
been too much occupied in making David 
comfortable to perceive how uncomfort- 
able he really was. On this occasion 
she detached her mind from the matter 


“Wouldn't you say that was 


in hand long enough to call out, “ Don’t 
forget to brush your coat, David!” but 
not long enough to notice that David did 
not answer. And David mounted the 
stairs with dragging steps, wishing that 
he might be let off this once. 

Early in their married life this fortu- 
nate husband had learned that his wife 
could not understand how a man could 
put on his coat without brushing it, and 
although there was almost always some- 
thing he would rather do than brush his 
coat, he had a very well-defined impres- 
sion that it would be quite too dreadful 
to be the sort of man Georgiana could 
not understand. 

As he stoce: a few minutes later in the 
waning light and feebly plied a stiff 
whisk broom of Georgiana’s providing, 
he was conscious of a sickly longing—for 
what he could not have said. Not for 
that cigar which he had improvidently 
smoked in the morning—he felt curi- 
ously indifferent about that; not for the 
pleasant red carpet whose face he was 
never to see again; not even for the wife 
of his youth who had made him forget 
carpets and eschew cigars, for, bless 
you! she hadn’t changed a mite in all 
these years. A good wife she had been 
to him, if she had made him toe the mark 
a bit; and at this point the stiff whisk- 
broom slipped from his fingers, and he 
became aware that he could not for the 
life of him have stooped to pick it up. 
Yes, a good wife Georgiana had been to 
him. Should he ever see her again, he 
wondered vaguely as he staggered across 
the room to the big four poster, trailing 
the coat by one sleeve behind him. The 
bed looked inviting; he wished he could 
remember how you set about it to get 
aboard. Oh, yes; this way.- And, with 
a sudden lurch, he tumbled over upon 
the immaculate counterpane, which had 
never before been so profaned, and lay 
there shivering and telling himself that 
Georgiana was a good wife. 

And when the last tack had been ap- 
parently eaten by Mrs Lufkin, and the 
last dining room chair had found its 
exact position in the scheme of the uni- 
verse; when the children had been gath- 
ered in from play and tidied up—not 
without careful scrutiny of that elusive 
spot in behind the ears, which no child 
ever voluntarily scrubbed—Georgiana 


went to her own room to change her 
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dress, all unprepared for the shock which 
awaited her. 

On the doorsill she halted, rigid with 
horror at the sight, not, alas! of her pros- 
trate lord, but of her desecrated coun- 
terpane. 

“ David!” she cried. “ Your boots!” 

That purely automatic protest of the 
outraged housekeeper was scarcely ut- 
tered, however, than she had grasped the 
situation, There lay David, his eyes 
closed, shivering miserably, but still 
clinging to the sleeve of the coat which 
hung limply over the side of the bed; 
while on the floor, a few feet away, lay 
the whisk broom, eloquent witness to the 
effort he had made in his extremity to do 
her behests. 

Georgiana’s heart smote her at the 
sight, but she did not flinch. Now, if 
ever, there must be no weakening. David 
was ill, apparently very ill; he must be 
got into bed; Bobby must run for the 
doctor ; Maggie must fetch the hot water 
bottle ; cook must have supper served for 
the children ; nurse must come down and 
keep the younger ones quiet; and John, 
man of all work, mustn’t go home for the 
night until they made sure there was 
nothing the doctor wished him to do. It 
was like the winding of a well-regulated 
clock. 

Not that Georgiana could have put it 
fancifully like that. It was grim reality 
to her. David was ill, ill for the first 
time in his life. David might die. But 
she held it at arm’s length, that thought ; 
not an inch would she yield to its impor- 
tunity. For Georgiana was, first of all, 
mistress not only of her own actions, but 
of her own emotions as well. 

The sick man roused sufficiently to be 
got into bed before the doctor arrived, 
but almost instantly he sank back into 
that half torpor which had overpowered 
him at the outset. And so the doctor 
found him. 

The malady was pronounced to be an 
attack of influenza, a virulent form of 
which was going the rounds; “ la grippe ” 
they called it over in France. A hazard- 
ous customer at best. Never any telling 
what turn it might take. The stupor 
might last all night, or fever might set 
in. There would, no doubt, be pains in 
the back and in the bones. The patient 
might be in for a pretty tough siege of 
it, or the thing might peter out in a 


few hours into a heavy cold in the head. 
Mrs Rice wouldn’t have a nurse? Very 
well, then. It would be hard to find her 
own match in that line. Better lie down, 
though, on the couch over yonder when 
she got the chance. She had probably a 
wakeful night before her. And now, 
good-night, good-night. And the doctor 
was off. 

Well, Georgiana told herself, there 
was nothing the matier with David after 
all but influenza, and thank heaven there 
was no need of calling it by the ghastly 
name those excitable Frenchmen scared 
themselves with. 

She sat beside her patient, her fingers 
at his wrist, noting each smallest varia- 
tion in the pulse, until she heard the chil- 
dren on their way to bed. Upon which 
she stepped to the chamber door and 
kissed them good-night, charging them to 
say their prayers to nurse. 

Then, when a bowl of cracked ice had 
been prepared, and the spirit lamp made 
ready; when John had fetched the pre- 
scription; when the entry lights were 
turned down and all the household pre- 
sumably wrapped im that slumber which 
the responsible head must so frequently 
forego, Georgiana permitted herself to 
think of her own comfort. 

Taking off her gown and slipping into 
a fresh white dressing sack, she pro- 
ceeded to brush out her hair, which was 
long and abundant and inclined to curl. 
Under certain conditions of the barom- 
eter those locks had to be sternly coerced 
before they would lie flat, as well-con- 
ducted hair ought to do. She was about 
to subject them to severely repressive 
measures when a slight movement over 
in the great four-poster gave her pause. 
Swiftly she crossed the room and stood 
beside the patient, watching for a sign. 

He did not move again at once, but she 
was quick to perceive that the stupor was 
yielding. She seated herself beside the 
bed, quietly alert. How thankful she 
was that this privilege of service was all 
hers; that she, and she alone, held 
David’s welfare in the hollow of her 
hand! Never had she felt more ade- 
quate, more truly equal to an emergency. 

As she sat there, wrapped in the con- 
sciousness of her high mission, David 
moved again, and instantly she was at 
attention. The room was mostly in 
shadow. A single gas jet illumined the 
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white figure of the watcher, the strenu- 
ous, capable face, the billowing hair that 
was making the most of its little holi- 
day. 

Suddenty,~ David opened his eyes, 
which looked unnaturally large. Was it 
because the outline of the face merged 
into the circumambient tract of pillow? 
Or was it that some sentiment of won- 
der or admiration had set them wider 
open than usual? Presently he spoke, in 
a low, awestruck tone. 

“T see,” he murmured. “I see; you 
are an angel.” 

This tribute, though superficially flat- 
tering, smacked too much of adulation 
to be altogether pleasing to its object. 

“There, there, David,” she admon- 
ished, “ you’d better not talk.” And as 
she leaned toward him her hair fell over 
on either side of her face. She essayed 
to gather it back. 

“No,” he begged, “leave it be.” 
Then, with a remote, puzzled speculation 
in his eye, “ My wife had hair like that.” 

“Your wife?” she echoed. “ Why, 
David! Don’t you know me? It’s I, 
Georgiana.” 

“ Yes,” he assented gravely. ‘‘ Georgi- 
ana. That was her naime. 
woman. Mind you, I’m not finding any 
fault with Georgiana.” 

Finding fault with her? She should 
rather think not! When had: he ever 
found fault with her? What occasion 
had she ever given him? And, patiently 
disengaging the errant locks, which he 
had begun fingering dubiously, she es- 
sayed again to gather them up. Where- 
upon he broke out with: “ Let that be; 
let that be! Georgiana was always stick- 
ing it up so you couldn’t half see it!” 

“Do you like it better down?” she 
asked, with unwonted indulgence. 

“Of course I do!” adding irritably, 
“ Georgiana could never let well enough 
alone.” 

Troubled and perplexed, she let her 
hair down again. 

“ There, David,” she said soothingly. 
“IT am Georgiana, and I am letting my 
hair be just the way you like it. But,” 
and here spoke the responsible sick nurse, 
“you must keep your arms covered up, 
or you'll take cold.” 

The familiar tone of authority seemed 
to disquiet him. 

“ No,” he protested anxiously. “ You’re 
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not Georgiana. You're only trying to 
bulldoze me!’ 

“To bulldoze you? David! What do 
you mean?” An ominous misgiving had 
assailed her, and no wonder; for that 
ugly word, as Georgiana knew it, stood 
for nothing short of the intimidation of 
negro voters in the South! 

“T don’t want to be made to do 
things,” he declared. “ I’ve had enough 
of it.” 

“But, David!’ she remonstrated, in 
keen distress, “I never ask you to do 
anything that is not for your best good.” 

“There! Now you are talking just 
like Georgiana,” he fretted. “I wish 
you'd go away.” 

“And you wouldn't want Georgiana 
here beside you, now when you are ill?” 
There was a sharp physical pain at her 
heart as she held her breath for the 
answer. 

“ No,” he insisted stubbornly. “ I want 
a little peace.” And at the word, the 
very edifice of her life, sapped already by 
that insidious misgiving, came tumbling 
about her ears. 

He wanted a little peace. He didn’t 
want Georgiana. It was impossible to 
misapprehend the animus of his speech. 
With all due allowance for fever, for 
delirium, it was an arraignment, and 
Georgiana did not for a moment deceive 
herself. 

David had subsided again; his eyes 
were closed, his breath came evenly, but 
the fever was still upon him. 

Quietly, efficiently, she tended him. 
She gave him his drops, she bathed his 
brow; from time to time she refilled the 
hot water bottle, or shifted the pillows to 
give him ease. But all the while her lips 
were set in a thin straight line of en- 
durance, and those fine brows of hers, 
drawn to a poignant angle, made dark 
ligh eyes where gleamed a really tragic 

t. 

And when she had exhausted her re- 
sources and David seemed at last to be 
resting quietly she arose and, fetching a 
ribbon, tied the rebellious hair back, just 
enough to keep it out of her eyes, but 
not enough to trouble David. And then 
she returned to her post and sat there, 
seeking to measure the wreckage of her 
house of life. 

“You’re not Georgiana. You're only 
trying to bulldoze me.” This was what 
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her fifteen years of confident endeavor 
had come to; this was the upshot of her 
tireless devotion—tireless, but, alas! too, 
too despotic. “I’ve had enough of it. 
I want a little peace.” 

She faced her defeat as she would 
have faced capital punishment had she 
been put to that scarcely more discon- 
certing test. She had not made him com- 
fortable; she had not made him happy. 
In vain did she tell herself that this out- 
break of David’s was but the meaning- 
less vagary of fever. It was an arraign- 
ment, pronounced today for the first 
time, but which had been years coming to 
utterance. It was the perfect natural- 
ness, the homely truth of David’s phrase- 
ology that carried conviction. 

“Georgiana could never let well 
enough alone.” 

Yes, she had bulldozed him; she had 
tyrannized over him, though always for 
his best good as she understood it. 
Without a qualm, she had seen him 
“fidget” for that second cigar which 
she had pledged him to forego; like the 
veriest marplot she had frowned upon 
such small lapses of conduct as con- 
flicted with her own ideas of propriety. 
No genial disregard of meal hours had 
there ever been for David; no romping 
with the children beyond limits set of 
time, of place, of decorum; no dozing 
over his paper into the small hours, and 
creeping up to bed, his heart in his mouth, 
like any dissipated young blade. What 
coercion she had practiced in the matter 
of muddy boots, of indiscreet neckties, of 
sensational literature!—the works of 
Mrs Southworth and her school had a 
fatal fascination for David. 

With few words her ascendancy had 
been established, for Georgiana was no 
termagant. A look, an inflection of the 
voice, had sufficed. But in all those hard 
and fast ordinances of hers no slightest 
allowance had been made for differences 
of temperament, for differences even of 
conviction. Unwittingly, perhaps, she 
had played upon David's love for her, if 
love indeed it could still be called; she 
had played upon the too pliable nature, 
the too sensitive conscience, of a good 
man, and held him subject to her arbi- 
trary will. That she had not forfeited 
his allegiance, that his loyalty had never 
swerved, was no credit to her. It was in 
the nature of the man himself, the quiet, 
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unpretentious man who would have given 
his heart’s blood in her defense, but who 
would not lift a finger to defend himself. 
Her rights had been secure in his keep- 
ing, but never had he deemed his own 
rights worth maintaining. 

As the night wore on, and Georgiana 
kept her post beside the bed, ministering 
from time to time to the patient’s needs, 
marking every least change in his aspect 
or condition, she felt no doubt whatever 
of his ultimate recovery, of her own 
ability to pull him through. All the rest 
had been a mistake, a lamentable, an 
egregious mistake. But here, in her bat- 
tle with the enemy, she was in her full 
rights, and never for a moment did she 
doubt a triumphant issue. 

The little flame of fever had quickly 
burnt itself out; only the ashes of it 
rested upon him, holding him in a stupor 
that was not really sleep. Then, toward 
morning, a change came, a change for 
the better, and Georgiana perceived that 
it was to be a light case after all. It was 
not to be granted her to play providence 
here where she had so long played petty 
tyrant. Well, that was part of her penalty. 

Scarcely had the thought taken shape 
in her mind than she recognized its self- 
ishness. In the mingled exaltation and 
self-abasement of her mood, a strange 
clearness of vision had supervened, and 
she was merciless in the exercise of it. 
Yes, a moment ago she would have been 
willing that David should suffer for the 
sake of the easement she could give; she 
would have welcomed peril of death, 
strong in the faith that she, forsooth, 
should be permitted to avert it. 

Such searching self-knowledge might 
well have turned to morbidness in a 
mind of less vigor and inherent sanity 
than Georgiana’s. But, already, while 
the ruins of her house of life lay about 
her, she was gathering her forces for a 
rebuilding. And no possible flaw in 
method or material must be allowed to 
escape the builder. 

Just at sunrise David opened his eyes, 
and lay there gazing at her with full in- 
telligence. 

“Why, “tis you,” he said, in a per- 
fectly natural, matter-of-fact voice. 


“Do you know, I thought it was an 
angel ?” 

She leaned forward and took from his 
forehead a handkerchief which she had 
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kept moistened with cologne. As she 
sprinkled it afresh a pleasant smile 
crossed his face. 


“ The angel nev: ould have thought 
of doing that,” hé said. 


Ah, the ineffable balm of that little 
speech, so characteristic, too, of David. 
He did love cologne; he always had. 
And never once in all these years had 
she let the supply run out. How many 
hundred, how many thousand times had 
she seen him lift the slender green bottle 
from its lacquer stand and sprinkle a 
few drops on his pocket handkerchief— 
always a fresh handkerchief, right under 
his hand. It had been the finishing touch 
to his toilet. He had never bought a 
bottle of cologne himself, nor had he 
ever expressed any surprise at the inex- 
haustible supply. He had taken it for 
granted, as he had taken for granted 
other good things of his wife’s providing, 
could she but have recalled them for her 
consolation. But now he said, with a 
pleased smile (and it crossed her mind 
that he had not once smiled upon the 
angel), “The angel never would have 
thought of doing that.” 

As she readjusted the handkerchief 
very skillfully, that no stray drop should 
go trickling down his face, the smile of 
satisfaction broadened. 

“Did I call you an angel, last night?” 
he asked. 

“ Yes,” she replied, adding, with com- 
mendable modesty, “ wasn’t it a funny 
mistake ?” 

“ T suppose it was the hair,” he mused. 

“Tt must have been,’ she agreed 
meekly. 

“And the white sack. You always 
look so pretty in white, and with your 
hair down.” 

“I suppose angels can dress that way 
all the time,” she observed, conscious of 
. an unreasoning pang of jealousy. 

“ Like as not ; only—you wouldn’t care 
what they wore.” 

“And why not?” she queried, with 
quick solicitude; for she could not but 
regard that angel in the light of a dan- 
gerous rival. 

“Why not? Why, I suppose,” and he 
touched her hand, diffidently, “ I suppose 
because—you wouldn’t be in love with 
them.” 

Poor Georgiana! In all their court- 
ship she had heard no word so sweet as 
that; in all their married life her heart 
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had not so melted within her! With a 
sob that was little short of “ emotional,” 
she sank to her knees beside the bed, and 
as David lifted a deprecating hand, she 
drew it to her and, hiding her face beside 
him, she burst into tears, genuine, heart- 
felt, delicious tears. 

The sun had got clear of the morning 
vapors, and, finding the town still asleep, 
could hit upon nothing better to do than 
send one of his brightest rays straight 
across that quiet chamber, till it touched * 
the tousled hair. 

And David, lying perfectly still, and 
feeling those wonderful, warm tears 
upon his hand, began remembering the 
words he had said in his delirium. And 
a strange, new masterfulness entered into 
him. He had owned the truth at last, 
owned it to himself, owned it to Georgi- 
ana. And there she was on her knees be- 
side him, like any weak, soft-hearted 
woman of them all, and hot tears were 
wetting his hand! Well, well, he should 
not stand in awe of Georgiana any more; 
but ah, how he would love her! 

After a while, as the sobs subsided, he 
extended his other hand, and, laying it 
on the charmingly disheveled head, he 
said musingly, yet with the faintest thrill 
of lingering self-gratulation on the words, 
“No, you wouldn’t be in love with an 
angel, Georgiana !” 

And Georgiana lifted her head, and, 
turning upon him a look of radiant as- 
surance, she said, with just a trace of her 
old decision of accent, “ David, I want 
you to promise me one thing.” 

It was a severe test to put upon a sick 
man, but he recognized the importance of 
the crisis. If he was ever really to assert 
himself, if he was ever to reap the advan- 
tage of a happy accident, now was the 
time to do it. 

Summoning every shred of courage 
that a life of benevolent assimilation had 
left him, he replied firmly: “I don’t 
know about that, Georgiana. I can make 
no promises if they are against my better 
judgment.” 

For an instant she was taken aback, 
but for an instant only. Then a wave of 
strong approval crossed her face, leaving 
it clarified, subdued if you like, but inde- 
scribably appealing, as she said: “ I want 
you to promise me that from now on you 
will smoke just as many cigars a day as 
you think best!” 


their use. 


Twenty 


A star is the brighter, 

A pearl is the whiter, 

A song is the clearer, 

A dream is the dearer, 

A rose is the sweeter, 

A life the completer, 
And love is more plenty— 
For Edith is twenty. 


With Flowers 


Old Father Time presents a year— 
A birthday box of golden hours; 
And one who holds you doubly dear 
May surely crown that gift with 
flowers. 


On Your Birthday 


(By telegraph.) 
Accept love 
(See above); 
New dress 

(By express); 
Soon back. 
(Signed ) 

Jack. 

(I win bet— 
Did nor forget.) 


A Posy 


I send this little posy for a greeting to 
my dear, 

(Though posites seldom blossom at this 
season of the year); 

For words are full of fragrance when 
they are penned in love, 

And do not fade nor wither, as you have 
means to prove. 

So take this tiny posy, a sprig without a 
thorn, 

To greet you on the echo of the day 
when you were born. 
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Epr1tor’s Note—In response to requests from readers, these little poems are written for 


With a Birthday Remembrance 


How very trifling seems my present, 
Tied up in white, with ribbons blue, 
That comes to wish you glad and pleasant 

Returns of birthdays not a few— 
The king and queen of all the fairies 
‘Have brought such priceless gifts to 
you; 
A hat of sunshine on your hair is, 
A spring of dancing in your shoe. 


A Birthday Greeting 


Oh, little bird, fly east, 
And, little bird, fly west, 
And sing a birthday message 
To the child I love the best. 


Oh, little breeze, blow north, 
And, little breeze, blow south, 
To kiss a birthday greeting 
On my little darling’s mouth. 


Her Natal Day 


Earth has her eons, 

Old Rome had her ides; 
On history's page 

Full many a date abides. 


But greatest date, my 
Little Love, to me, 

Is the dear day that 
Proffered birth to thee! 


The Birthday Candle 


A candle to your birthday cake 
We add with right good will; 
And “Wherefore?” do you ask? 

make 
A sweet life brighter still. 


To 
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AT 


HE ELEVENTH 


HOUR Ere 


Noa 


ITH an announcing rustle of 
silk, Kitty Allison peeped in the 
doorway. “ Why are you pok- 

ing here?’ she challenged the young 
man at the desk. “We all are dancing 
up in the ballroom.” 

“T’m not poking,” the young man ex- 
plained with dignity, and in ostentatious 
care he paused to blot the page of the 
little black book he had been writing in. 
“I have been compiling my New Year’s 
resolution.” : 

“Only one, Homer? With so many 
to choose from? I call that right abste- 
mious, now!” The girl had a delicious 
little trill of laughter, with a note of 
soft, elusive mockery, like an echo. She 
came further into the room as she spoke, 
a delicate sprite of a girl in diaphanous 
white, with bronze-brown hair addicted 
to tendrils, and great purple-blue eyes. 
She was a beauty, and an impish aware- 
ness of her power laughed in every 
charming line. “It’s past eleven—you 
aren’t beating the year to it very 
smartly,” she pursued, with an irresis- 
tible mixture of slang and soft Southern 

idiom. 

“ Better late than never,” quoth the 
man sententiously. 

“What is that little black book?” 

My diary.” 

" You really keep one? Oh, do let 

e— 


m 
“Not on your—existence.” The 
young man snapped the book shut and 
restored it to his pocket with some haste. 
A flicker of amused inquisitiveness 
was in Kitty’s smile. “A diary! Dear 


yo 


me, Homer, I didn’t know you had 


enough 


enough thoughts—I mean 


thoughts snenpressed—t0 fill a whole big 
book like that!” 

Softly laughing, she drifted over to 
the fireplace, where a log fire past its 
zenith was filling the room with rosy 
lights and velvet shadows, and sank into 
a carved armchair at one side of the 
hearth. She was a vision, an amazingly 
beautiful vision, in that firelight, but the 
young man’s glance as he followed to the 
other side of the hearth showed no 
gratified appreciation. Indeed, as far as 
his expression might be interpreted, it 
was of a defiant, refusal-of-tribute reso- 
lution. 

“T’ve lots of thoughts unexpressed,” 
he declared, “ but I’m not writing them 
out so you'd notice it. This diary is 
just for jotting down events—or impend- 
ing events, like this resolution.” 

“ Oh, yes, that resolution! Do tell me 
what it is,"Homer. I reckon you're 
swearing off from something, as usual?” 

“As usual, but not the usual some- 
thing.” 

“ Why, what is it? Profanity, tobacco, 
strong drink, bridge?” 

“None of those. This time,” he ex- 
plained, “ I’m letting the small fry alone 
and striking at the real root of evil.” 

“Why, Homer, you sound like a—a 
prosecuting attorney before election! I 
wonder, now, what you’d consider your 
root of all evil? Doesn’t the Good Book 
say that money—” 

“ That was before Kentucky was dis- 
covered,” he threw out darkly, and then, 
at her little stare of interrogation, he 
grimly elucidated, “ It’s you.” 

“TI? Oh, dear me, Homer,” her teas- 
ing laugh rang out. “I? I thought I 
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was your guardian angel, your guiding 
star, your inspiration, your—oh, what 
were all those other right pretty things 
you’ve been calling me, all year?” 

“ Never you mind them, now,” he un- 
gallantly advised. “I wasn’t myself at 
the time. Non compos mentis—a blith- 
ering lunatic. No man in his right senses 
could call an immature young thing who 
treats him like a doormat with ‘ Wel- 
come’ on it his guiding star. A precious 
lot of guardian angeling you’ve done 
for me!” He poked the fire viciously, 
and then leaned back and confronted her 
in the flare of the flame he had induced. 
“T’ve sworn off,” he declared firmly to 
her incredulous dimples, and tapped 
with significance the book in his coat 
pocket. “I’ve sworn off.” 

“ Really?” She appeared to reflect 
quizzically upon the fact for some mo- 
ments, her eyes fixed upon the tips of 
the white satin slippers she was dis- 
playing, undoubtedly for purposes of 
warmth, at the edge of the hearth. Then 
her versatile expression decided to adopt 
a fine shade of pathos. 

“T may not be exactly a guardian 
angel,” she murmured, apparently in 
plaintive reproach to the slipper tips, 
“but why should you all reckon I’m a— 
a root?” 

“T’d like to know why not? Haven't 
you been the root of every evil I’ve 
really ever suffered from? Haven't 
you, in fact, been nearly the death of me 
ever since your uncle forsook the old 
Kentucky home for Washington? 
Haven’t I wasted time, money and 
strength over you? Haven’t I lost my 
peace of days and my sleep of nights? 
Haven’t I grown thin and haggard and 
wretched and—and—” 


“Trritable,” she contributed cheer- 
fully. 

“Trritable,” he accepted, in grim ac- 
quiescence. “And why? On account 


of you, On account of a trifle of a girl 
in preposterous clothes who doesn’t 
speak English as she is writ, and who,” 
as Kitty’s laugh rippled gleefully out— 
“who laughs like a—a wound-up mock- 
ing bird! It isn’t rational. It isn’t 


hygienic. It isn’t even amusing. Hence, 
I quit.” 

“Oh, Homer,” she gasped, “I do 
think you’re the most entertaining young 
man I’ve ever met. 


Please go on.” 
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“ That's the point. I’m not going on.” 
He eyed her unregenerate mirth without 
response, a _he-laughs-best-who-laughs- 
last expression in the firm lines of his 
countenance. “I’m striking for good. 
Henceforth, no more for mine. No more 
violets; no more chocolates; no more 
chasing across the city for a promised 
waltz at a dance you forgot to go to—” 

“T had a headache.” 

“So did I—next day. But all that is 
past, as if it had never been. No more 
headaches—no more brain storm. I’ve 
given you up.” 

She regarded him with dancing eyes, 
full of provocative mischief. . 

“You can’t,” she confidently an- 
nounced, 

“ Sweet humility! 
done. Fait accompli.” 

“ Poof—on paper! But you don’t 
reckon you're going to stick to that, 
Homer ?” 

He stared defiantly at the picture she 
made—and knew she made, the witch !— 
in the flickering firelight; her white 
gown, shimmering with reflected color, 
in high relief against the dark wood of 
the chair, her hair shining like an aureole 
about the rosy allure of her face. 

“One nail drives out another,” he 
quoted oracularly. 

The arched brows opposite him showed 
a faint interrogation. 

“ Similia similiis—like cures like. A 
hair from the tail of the dog that—I 
mean to say,” he hastily amended, “ one 
must fight fire with fire. You don’t sup- 
pose I’m demented enough to think I can 
drop you singlehanded, do you? Maybe 
you think I don’t realize what I’m up 
against—what an insidious grip this vice 
has taken! It’s a craving—like strong 
drink. I'll have to take some sort of 
cure for it, of course. And I’ve about 
settled,” he concluded in a hopeful tone, 
“upon Ethel Mayhew.” 

The vision in the armchair seemed to 
grow a trifle more erect, and then imme- 
diately relaxed and sank back, laughing 
gently, “ Ethel Mayhew!” she scoffed. 
“ You've certainly chosen a right pretty 
cure, Homer; but don’t you reckon she'll 
grow into a—a root, in turn?” 

“ Not as devastating a one,” the young 
man judicially pronounced. “In spite 
of her considerable attractions, she has a 
kind heart, and she has not been raised 
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AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR 


in the perverted atmosphere of Kentucky, 
where man is a mere retriever to fetch 
and carry bonbons, without even a stray 
pat upon his head. But if she does show 
signs of becoming an undué influence, 
why, there are other cures to fight her 
with—acres and acres of cures débutant- 
ing every year.” For the first time his 
features relaxed into a smile, as if to 
welcome the expansive vista thus opened 
up to the mental eye. He settled more 
comfortably into his chair, and stretched 
out his legs to the blaze. “And you 
know,” he pursued, presently, in a tone 
of meditative content, “ that when a man 
can even see that there are others he is 
in a fair way to recovery.” 

Kitty offered no comment on this in- 
teresting fact, The careful absence of 
any expression whatever on her expres- 
sive face suggested a possible interpreta- 
tion of her having been taken unawares. 
But not for long. The chiming of the 
half hour drew her eyes to the clock, and 
she smiled. 

“It seems to me,” she observed, “ that 
you aren’t beginning right well for a 
young man with a resolution. Ethel 

ayhew is upstairs dancing.” 

“ Oh, I’m not beginning at-all yet. I’m 
finishing. This is the end of the old year, 
the passing of the old order. Rather ap- 
propriate setting, don’t you think—the 
dying year, the dying embers, the dying 
sentiment? Only a few minutes more of 
this, and in comes the New Year—and 
out you go.” He paused, and then, as if 
liking his manly ring of determination, 
repeated, “ Out you go.” 

“ Ring out the old, ring in the new,” 
Kitty reflected. “ What are you going to 
be to me after this, Homer—are you 
going to be a brother to me or just a 
Platonic friend?” 

he 


“Nothing at all. 
snorted. 

A silence enveloped them, broken only 
by the soft, catlike purring of the fire 
about its logs, and the faint echoes of 
dance music from high overhead. Sud- 
denly, she looked up at him, a quick flash 
of interrogation between her long lashes, 
then looked away and let her gaze travel 
up to the clock. The year had little 
more to live. She rose. 

“The New Year ought to find me 
dancing with the others, I reckon. 


Platonic !” 


They'll all be wondering what is keeping 
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me.” Still she lingered, looking down at 
the fire, and then drew a tiny, three- 
cornered note from the deep folds of 
her girdie, and extending her hand, let 
it flutter down into the flames. It rose 


oe with a current of air, as 
if struggling against its fate, then 
flared into brief blaze. Kitty watched 
while it whitened to ash. 

“ There goes my resolution,” she said, 
with a faint smile. . 

“ Your resolution ?” . 

“ Dear me, yes. I don’t keep any sort 
of diary for my thoughts, so I didn’t 
have any book to put this down in. . 

I just wrote it out in a little note—to 


“To me?” 

She nodded, still looking down at the 
flames. “I was swearing off from a 
right smart lot of things,” she mused. 

“ What sort of things ?” 

“TI reckon it doesn’t matter to you— 
now.” Her enigmatic smile deepened; 
a mocking dimple flouted him. 

“ What sort of things?” 

“Mercy, Homer, don’t pounce on me 
as if I were a witness on the stand!” 

“What sort of things, Kitty?” 

She laughed softly. “ All, all sorts— 
long, thin ones, and little thick ones, 
and a sort of medium dark thing—like 
Jimmy Trevor—” she broke off to laugh 
again at the expression with which the 
young man regarded her. 

“Jimmy Trevor?” he demanded in- 
credulously. 

“TI certainly said so—but you don’t 
need to come any nearer, Homer. I can 
raise my voice perfectly well if you can’t 
hear. Besides, there’s no use in repeat- 
ing all this, now. I just have time to 
replace that resolution.” She moved 
briskly toward the desk. “I’m going to 
swear off now on a real onery, red- 
headed thing—” 

‘But Kitty’s graceful progress was 
changed abruptly into flight. A flight 
that was of no avail, however. Homer, 
when roused, was a young man of 
action. 

“ Kitty!” he cried, in accents that were 
a curious compound of rapture and sus- 
picion, and put both arms about her. 
He could suffer nothing worse, he rap- 
idly reflected, than absolute annihilation. 

Kitty’s slight figure seemed to stiffen 
and draw away from his clasp; then it 
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softened, and after one harrowing 
— of suspense, rested demurely 
still, 

“ Kitty!” came entreatingly, ecstati- 
cally, from him, and again “ Kitty?” 
Tenderly he bent his head to listen to 
the faint murmur that answered from 
under the fluff of bright hair pressed 
against his shoulder. 

“Can’t you all say anything but 
‘ Kitty, Kitty, Kitty ’?” reached his ears, 
with a smothered trill of laughter. 

A great weight rolled off that young 
man’s long-suffering heart, and his 
speech was unsealed. 

Presently, some time presently, when 
the horns and whistles of the New Year 
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were shrilling unnoticed on their ears, 
he drew her into the circle of the fire- 
light to read the loveliness of her sweet 
face, and being thus reminded by the 
fire, he sentimentally observed, “ I won- 
der if there’s just a bit of that note un- 
burned I could find to keep?” 

“TI sure do hope not.” 

“But why—” and then the twinkling 
mischief in her eyes drew from him the 
swift accusation, “‘ That wasn’t a note to 
me at all—you fraud!” 

“Just a candy recipe,” acknowledged 
the fraud cheerfully, nestling closer. 
“You see, I had to think of some way, 
Homer, to save you from all those 
‘cures 


Oriental Carpets and Rugs 


HE seekers for actual knowledge of 
oriental carpets and rugs for many 
years have had to make their own 

researches in the shelves of libraries 
where mythologies, histories of bygone 
civilizations and sumptuous treatises on 
all the arts are stacked. Lately a num- 
ber of books of different kinds on this 
subject have appeared. The most recent 
is a volume entitled Oriental Carpets, 
Runners and Rugs and Some Jacquard 
Reproductions, prepared by Sidney 
Humphries and published by the Blacks 
of London, and sold in this country by 
Macmillan. 

This very beautiful book contains the 
epitome of the huge volumes on carpets, 
their history and making, to which the 
student and rug lover heretofore have 
had to turn. The chapters on “ Alle- 
gory” and “Contemporary Arts” are 
fascinating, giving the reader a compre- 
hensive view of the subject in a thor- 
oughly scholarly but interesting manner. 
All investigators and lovers of the beau- 
tiful art fabrics which we know as orien- 


tal rugs appreciate that to know them one 
has to go back with Maspero to the dawn 
of civilization and read their meaning in 
the hieroglyphs on tombs and monuments 
only lately rescued from the sands. 
Weaving was among the first arts, and 
as soon as a need created an article then 
the necessity for expression, latent in the 
souls of all men, began to decorate it. 
The history of oriental rugs, their 
symbolism, their hidden beauties, the 
meaning of design, color and shape 
make fascinating reading. It is the study 
of a lifetime to which some men and a 
few women have dedicated their lives. 
To the lover or admirer of these fab- 
rics, to all those who enjoy an artistic 
production both from the literary “and 
the art point of view, this recent book 
will bring delight. It is the short path 
to much information heretofore difficult 
to find, but it is sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to be filled on every page with 
enough valuable information to be almost 
encyclopedic. The wealth of references 
alone would be of value to the student. 
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Suggestive Interiors 


HIS charming looking glass is a of the fluted pillars, of the cornice top, 
good example from the style about and even of the garlands. The horizon- 
1790-1800. Note the grace and’ tal lines of the panels over the mantel are 

lightness of the details of the gilt frame, too strong in their large spacings to be in 
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Illustration No 2 


accord with the daintiness of the mantel- 
piece. 

Illustration No 1 reveals a form of art 
which cannot be recommended. The 
has removed certain ob- 
jects from the mantel to the nearby floor 
in full sight of the spectators. This 
makes us wonder why he left the mod- 
ern clock, which only acts as a foil to 
the spirit ‘of the looking glass. 

There is a blithe and airy feeling about 
the room shown in the illustration above. 
The bare, polished floor has somethi 
to do with it, and so has the fineness o 
the small oriental rug near the desk. 
But more than all, it is the spirit of the 
Sheraton settee, of the small stand table, 
and the small desk, over all of which the 
tall grandfather’s clock casts its time- 
tried dignity. The picture hanging would 
be more in keeping with the general spirit 
of the room if it were not done in steplike 
fashion. 

The use of pattern is especially ad- 
mirable in the charming dining room 
shown in the third illustration. All pat- 
tern has been kept from the rug, but note 
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its texture qualities and the interesting 


way that the rug takes lights and shadows. 

The delightful collection of old silver, 
of lamps and candlesticks, of tea things 
and mugs, of plates and pitchers, is ar- 
ranged as though solely for domestic 
utility and without a touch of ostentation. 

The dining table, with its fluted legs, 
the sideboard, the small cabinet, and the 
table with half its top against the wall, 
are in Sheraton style. . 

In the fourth illustration the dining 
room shows the use of a plain wall color 
and a fine pattern effect in the large rug, 
a pattern scheme the reverse of that in 
the other dining room, but of splendid 
possibilities if you are the possessor of 
a good rug. The dining chairs, with their 
rush bottoms, are good examples of a 
sensible design that can be inexpensively 
bought from stock. This room shows 
an attractive banjo clock, some good 


’ plates, shelves full of interesting dishes, 


and a windowsill of delightfully quaint 
pewter. A windowsill, however, is not a 

place for a pewter exhibition, while 
it would make a charming spot for a win- 
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Illustration No 5 


dow garden. The hanging flowers 
against the casings obstruct the view. 
The fifth illustration has solved the 
problem of how to make the small rec 
tion room a welcome place. The cush- 
ioned seats below the rows of: corner 
windows invite sociability, while the desk 
gives the room an occupation touch that 
is conducive to hominess. The chair has 
a rush bottom, with turned legs and posts, 
with a Flemish carved top and a Dutch 
splat. This chair shows the Flemish and 
Dutch characteristics combined in the 
transition time of the early eighteenth 
century and which led to the final tri- 
umph of the Dutch splat in the splendid 
Chippendales. The desk is after the days 
of Chippendale, from the short vogue of 
Sheraton, before the French Revolution 
brought the heavier Empire into style. 
It is dainty and graceful, as Sheraton’s 
pieces usually are. Thelid shuts back upon 
itself and when open rests upon two pulls 
at each side of the upper drawer. The 
upper part has sliding tambour doors, 
which, as Sheraton describes them, are 
ued up of narrow strips of mahogany 
id upon canvas, which suffers them to 
“ 


yield to the motion that their ends make 
in the curved groove in which they 
run. 

The rug shows a charming all-over pat- 
tern, with a narrow border, an excellent 
design for a small room where a quiet 
pattern is wanted. 

The room shown in the sixth illustra- 
tion is very charming. The low ceiling, 
the ancestral portraits, and the steep and 
narrow corner staircase, has a truly old 
atmosphere. The newel posts and the 
balusters have delightful details. The 
ramp below the landing newel is espe- 
cially interesting in showing to what ex- 
‘tremes the concave bend of a handrail 
can be picturesquely put. Note the in- 
teresting shadow that this handrail casts 
upon the wall. If the picture were 
larger it would reveal all sorts of minute 
details, such as the delightfully carved 
edge of the open string. The Sheraton 
piece, with its tambour doors and its rows 
of drawers, is one of those convenient 
and individual pieces that were so popu- 
lar in the boudoirs of the eighteenth cen- 


tury. 
In a hall like the one shown in the 
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Illustration No 10 


illustration No 7 the staircase should 


not be thwarted at the start in its feeling 
of ascent. A low landing like this is 
justified only when a turn is essential to 
the course of flight or necessitated by 
some other architectural feature. The 
spacious landing, with its row of win- 
dows, is charming, and so is the balus- 
trade. The wainscoting and door below 
the landing and the staircase ceiling va 
so much in detail that they disturb. Su 
details should be made as inconspicuous 
as possible, so that they will not attract 
attention from the ascent of the stairs. 
This hall shows that columns are not an 
efficacious separation between parts of a 
house, and so do not justify a change in 
the architectural and decorative treat- 
ment from a low wainscoting, a flowered 
paper, and a heavy cornice with fine 
classical detail to a severely plain wall 
with a baseboard. 

In the eighth illustration we have an 
ingenious spare bedroom, with its cabin- 
like bunks. It makes us think of a host 
of young péople’s house parties. It is 
lavish hospitality reduced to scale. The 
details of the posts and the general di- 


mensions of the beds are very interest- 
ing. They are the adaptation by an 
inventive American of the canopied four- 
poster. The bedspreads, too, are inter- 
esting. 

A glimpse of part of a quaint dining 
room of old Deerfield in the Connecticut 
valley is given in the ninth illustration. 
The fireplace, irregularly framed, has a 
singularly homey effect. The mantel, 
with its simple shelf and fine panels, is 
suggestive for our modern uses. The 
wood basket was made by women of the 
village from willows grown in the nearby 
meadows. 

The ample closet room and chiffonier 
space that a wall may provide is shown 
in the tenth illustration. It is a happy 
idea for a country house bedroom, a 
dressing room, or even for an unused 
wall in an upper hall. The built-in chif- 
fonier has three lower drawers and 
twelve drop doors. The charm of this 
arrangement is due largely to its agree- 
able space manipulation, without which 
such arrangements are not successful, no 
matter how much room they may pro- 
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Our New House 


The Story of Its Origin, and an Account of Its Development 
By Antoinette Rehmann Perrett, Architect 


E ARE going to tell you about 
our house, not because it is 
large and splendid, for it isn’t 

that; it isn’t a bit rich, nor expensively 
furnished, nor any of those things. We 
mention this, not to enlighten you, be- 
cause you can see it at a glance, but as 
a gentle reminder to ourselves. Even a 
littke house has mammoth proportions 
when it is the child of your imagination. 
Even a little house has a fairylike rich- 
ness when it is the object of your love. 

There are six in our family—Howard; 
our two boys, Sherman and Robert; 
their small sister, Edna Marie; Julie, 
our maid; and I—so we shouldn’t feel 


Illustrations by Galen J. Perrett 


lonely in a large house. If you will take 
notice, however, the large families usu- 
ally live in small houses and the small 
families in large houses. 

We wanted to get to the suburbs for 
the children’s sake. When the family 
finances warranted three lots at the 
country end of a suburb, it meant, as 
Howard put it, 25 by 150 feet of fresh 
air for each of the little ones. Howard, 
at this time, continually invoked mathe- 
matical skeletons in the shape of square 
feet at so much “ per.” The idea that we 
could afford to cover from 600 to 700 
square feet with a two and one-half story 
building seemed to offer every incentive 


A view of that house of ours, showing the main entrances 
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from out some 
sylvan corner, the 
plan of our house 
flashed upon me. 
Howard thought it 
just the thing, and 
so did the children. 
It is essentially the 
plan which you see 
before you today. 
If there is too 
much openness in 
it, it is the woods 
that did it. If 
there is too much 
freedom, you must 
blame the spirit of 
out-of-doors, 

The living room 
is broad-stretched 
and flanked with a 
wing on the north- 
east for the dining 


The back 
the lower terrace 
to his realization of home. 

“Now, in what shape 
shall we use up our square 
feet?” he would say, as 
though a woman’s mind 
ever worked that way. 

I do think a woman's 
mind is a curious thing and 
works in curious ways. 
The shape of the house I 
wanted flashed upon me 
one day in the woods when 
there wasn’t so much as a 
chimney in sight. Perhaps 
the woodsy domesticity ex- 
cited some unknown brain 
cell. Howard had _ been 
teaching the boys how to 
build a camp stove and was 
helping Edna Marie stir 
the rice with a_ shaven 
hickory stick. Sherman 
was gathering fagots, while 
Robert was making up 
stories to me about the fly- 
ing squirrel who was eating 
a russet brown mushroom 
as near our family circle as 
he dared. There were high 
pines above us, and some 
turtle weed and blue gen- 
tians close by. Just theh, 


to the garden and a glimpse 
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room and kitchen, The open staircase 
along the northwest side is to save hall 
space and to add its stair space to the 
cubic contents of the room. Have you 
noticed in a play what a valuable stage 
property an open stairway is? It has the 
same esthetic value in an interior that 
a wood road has in a picture. It leads 
to imaginative hights. 

As for the landing, I don’t like a high 
landing in a small house. It makes you 
see me at a disadvantageous angle when 
I come down to greet you. I like to 
come down to a low landing to make a 
graceful 90-degree curve a few steps 
above you. A low landing gives a 
framed setting as for a full-length por- 
trait, and somehow, too, appeals to my 
dramatic instincts. I have-considered them 
all I could since I learned what a part they 
play in child life. The staircase placed 
in that way forms an ingle nook, a corner 
for privacy in the open room. When you 
look at it in the plan does it just look a 
few black lines and spots to you, or do 
you see what I see—the cushioned seats, 
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The arrangement of the second and lower floors 


the fireplace, the books, and the children 
come in from their twilight play cuddled 
up under the bracket lights with one of 
Arthur Rackham’s illustrated fairy books 
between them? a 

A house plan is a wonderful thing. 
When Howard first talked meastre- 
ments to me, it all seemed as foggy as 
the Newfoundland coast, but now the 
plans of a house are but the spirit of 
home in the land of dimensions. 


.When we began, I did not even know 


the measurements of a door, so I hunted 
a tape measure from the machine drawer 
and hung it about my neck as a symbol 
of our earthbound state. All I knew 
about the hight of doors was that there 
was one door lintel in our rented cellar 
that had a way of bumping Howard's 
head. Howard is six feet one inch tall. 

A plan of a house can hoodwink you 
in ever so many ways until you know 
measurements, I know now not only 
the hights and widths of openings that 
are passable, bit the very differences in 
the feeling of a four-foot-wide opening 
that is amply hospitable like a Dutch 
door, or a three-foot opening such 
as harbors our own statelier front 
door, between wide openings for 
double doors or such as we have for 
a more intimate look, and I can even 
picture the sixteen-inch-wide door of 
the broom closet. Sherman used to 
join me in my measurements. We 
made great play of it, but it taught 
him his feet and inches in an unfor-. 
gettable way. 

We wanted our front door to be 
tall and dignified, with a certain 
high-bred and innate reserve. Have 
you ever noticed how much you 
treasure the intimacy of a person 
with those characteristics? It makes 
you one of the elect. You cross the 
threshold all the more eagerly when 
the solid doors open to you, for it 
has a touch of Pandora’s box about 
it. The double doors to the covered 
terrace are of small-paned glass, and 
on a very intimate, gardenlike foot- 
ing with the terrace. The kitchen 
door is of broad battens, as becomes 
such a serviceable member, with a 
touch of internal kitchen curiosity 
in the pane of rough glass that casts 
its eagle eye upon all trade callers. 
We got our suggestion for it from 
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the door of a brick house in Weston, 
Suffolk, England. When it satisfied 
ulie, our Polish maid, we felt that it 

d drowned its colloquialism in its trip 
across the Atlantic. Julie is very proud 
of her kitchen porch and the flower row. 
The very fact that it is a side door and 
not a back door makes her feel that it 
has risen in the social scale. 

The plan of a house doesn’t mean 
much until you know how you and your 
furniture are going to find yourself in it. 
Some rooms have so many doors and 
windows, they have no room for the 
walls, That is why it is a good thing to 
draw your furniture on the floor plans 
before you begin to have the cellar dug. 
I know a living room that never thought 
of its bookcases until it was too late. I 
know a parlor with an upright piano 
that it has no wall for. I know some 
bedroom floors where so much room has 
been put into the halls that it is a tight 
squeeze around the beds. A bed takes 
up a lot of room and greatly affects the 
sizableness of a bedroom. There are so 
many things to be thought of in a house, 
it is not surprising some things are for- 
gotten. Just because there are so many 
things, it is very necessary to have a 
definite conception of what you want 
your house to be as a whole. Without 
that, the house becomes a jumble. 

The difference between jumbling and 
variety is as great as between lawlessness 
and lawfulness. Take the windows on 
the front of our house. No two are 
alike. There is a row of five mullioned 
and transomed windows for the living 
room, above it a row of four untran- 
somed ones. There is a bracketed bay 
for the dining room, a triple window for 
the boys’ room and a double window for 
the bath. This variety is permissible in 
the liberty-loving casements so long as 
the spaces they fill in are related to one 
another in the composition. 

On some lots it is the part of grace 
to make a house seem smaller than it 
is, but in our case we could afford to 
give it a narrow, broad-stretched look. 
The wing is thirteen feet wide, the living 
room is twenty-two feet long, and the 
terrace is eight feet. Yet the entire 
house covers only 655 square feet, just 
about the same dimensions as a house 
twenty-five feet square. 

A terrace wall adds considerably to 
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The attic plan above and the plan of the cellar below 


the appearance of size and has a way 
of making a pleasant transition from the 
house to the grounds. We spent a few 
days once with a landscape architect 
visiting the New Jersey country estates 
about Morristown, Bernardsville, and 
Far Hills. The part which walls and 
balustrades, terrace walks and _ steps, 
played in the beauty of the grounds took 
hold of our imaginations. It is not easy, 
however, to transcribe the beauties of a 
millionaire’s estate, with its parklike ex- 
tent and its hill-top views, with its courts 
and gardens, and its lavishness of love- 
liness, to the estate of our circumscribed 
purse. There is a practical reason for 
the change of level between the rear 
terrace and the covered side terrace. It 
allows of a long window opening to light 
the cellar. But this practical reason has 
faded away in the light of its pleasure 
giving. For here are the wide walk, the 
steps, and the balustrade wall with a 
garden row of flowers to peep over it. 
It seems like a contribution from the 
land of make-believe, a miniature from 
a millionaire’s dream. 

The houses in our neighborhood are 
almost all of cement. It offers so many 
differences in construction, it is baffling 
to a beginner. Sherman and I went out 
in search of knowledge among houses 
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in course of construction. Sherman has 
just reached the stage in his career 
where he wants to be a mason. In the 
evenings, with his father as helper, he 
transforms the dining table into all sorts 
of valuable property with his German 
building blocks. From the buildings he 
puts up—watch towers, bridges, basili- 
cas, Gothic churches, castles with moats, 
Italian city halls—he really ought to be 
getting New York City wages, which, I 
am told, are sometimes as much as one 
dollar an hour for a stone mason. 

The first house we visited on our tour 
of inspection was of hollow tile with a 
rough-cast stucco of deep gray on the 
outside and the plaster applied directly 
on the inside. Perhaps I should not say 
directly, for there was a coat of tar be- 
tween. Have you ever had a wall with 
discolored spots that exuded from 
within? Some painters will treat it with 
vinegar and oxalic acid and guarantee 
that the spots will not eat through the 
wallpaper. Some painters say that the 
discoloration may eat through again and 
that nothing will guarantee it but a lin- 
ing paper of tar. One of these is of 
English make and consists of two layers 
of paper with tar between. In the same 
way this coating of tar was put on the 
hollow tile to keep the plaster walls 
from any discoloration from the clay. 
Hollow tile is growing in popularity by 
leaps and bounds, although it has not 
been in use long enough to test by time 
the weight of evidence in its favor, The 
walls can be put up complete without 
requiring any services other than those 
of the masons and their helpers. 

The cost is computed as follows: A 
block of hollow tile eight inches in thick- 
ness with a face one foot square costs 
10 cents; the labor and material neces- 
sary to putting it up costs 9 cents; the 
cost of putting stucco or some other 
finish on the outside is about 8 cents a 
square foot; the inside plastering is 5 
cents a square foot, making a total of 
32 cents for a square foot of wall finished 
inside and out. We found it interesting 
as well as valuable to compute the cost 
of our walls in the various materials. 

The next house we went into was also 
of hollow tile. The first coat of cement 
had just been put on and was being kept 
wet. Throughout the inside the lathers 
were busy. 


“Will you tell me the reason you 
lathe a hollow tile wall when the plaster 
can be applied directly?” I asked one of 
them. 

“ There ain’t no reason, ma'am. It’s 
just a notion.” 

As people’s notions are sometimes 
even stronger than their reasons, my 
curiosity was left unappeased. 

The next house, with its paper lining 
and wooden laths, was having its wire 
mesh nailed on. Sherman admired the 
huge clipping shears used in this process. 
Otherwise he thought the peepholes in 
the hollow tile superior. It is said that 
the laths are brought to a job so green 
nowadays, not thoroughly dried as in 
days gone by, that their shrinking as 
well as that of the joists is the cause of 
much cracking. It is said that the metal 
laths, that are very much used as supe- 
rior to the wooden laths, rust away in 
damp weather. To offset this rusting 
and dampness there are various methods 
of waterproofing. One is to include a 
small percentage of crushed shell lime 
in the finishing coat; another is to mix 
in one of the dry waterproofing mixtures ; 
and still another is to paint the outside 
with a colorless liquid that looks like 
water and is inexpensive. 

We are certainly living in a time of 
absorbing cement interest. When we 
returned home and I had told Howard 
of our trip, he added a dissertation on 
reinforced concrete and a description 
of a large country place built of smooth- 
cast cement blocks, with the result that 
my brain was in a jumble and my night’s 
sleep as much troubled by the cement of 
our four walls as ever the combined leg- 
islative and executive branches of our 
government could have been about the 
isthmian canal. A woman’s mind, if I 
judge by mine, doesn’t take kindly to 
modes and merits of construction. 

Many people say that all cement 
houses look alike. That is not true of 
the houses I have seen. Almost every 
house seems to have its own color ideas. 
Even the light gray of the cement seems 
to vary in different houses, and when 
with it is used green woodwork, this, too, 
seems to have innumerable shades. One 
of the yellow walls we saw had natural- 
colored varnished shutters and a red 
roof. A fine wall was very rough cast 
and of a deep weathered yellow. Its 
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woodwork was stained black. It was 
built on a broad, shallow lot, level with 
the street. 

I know a house with a blue slate roof, 
walls of lamp-black gray, gray-painted 
wood, cement walks, and ecru curtains. 
It has a bleak look even when the sun 
shines, and is the kind of color scheme 
that lowers the ‘spirits by 20 degrees. It 
is ‘the kind of color scheme that is to be 
avoided like a pitfall that we do not 
foresee. A scheme that is not what I 
should call in good taste is a mixture of 
stained woodwork and timbers with 
white-painted window trim. Stained 
shingles and painted clapboards or 
painted window trim go well, but the 
other scheme seems a mixture of styles. 
Not far from the bleak house is a house 
of sparkling friendliness, finished in 
white cement with some marble dust 
mixed in. It has a bit of Italian color dar- 
ing in its greenish-blue roof. It has white- 
painted woodwork and white shutters. 

Our house is of gray cement with 
just enough yellow ocher mixed in to 
give it a warmish touch. The woodwork 
is painted a pale, grayish-bluish green. 
The walks are the old-fashioned red of 
the common bricks. 

In choosing building materials, their 
cost is one of the first considerations. 
This is undoubtedly partly the cause of 
the present cement interest. Our house 
could have been built of brown shingles 
cheaper than of stucco, but with good if 
different effect. It could have been built 
of bricks at a greater cost. In using 
bricks for suburban work the yellows 
and browns of an artificial color chart 
are to be avoided. The common red 
brick has good color qualities for a co- 
lonial house, while fora house design like 
ours, such bricks as the tapestry with 
_their varied shadings and elusive color 
values would give both charm and dis- 
tinction. 

In choosing a material the first cost is 
not always the guarantee of economy. 
The cost of repairs, of painting, of in- 
surance, should be added to the first ex- 
pense, "Such items added to the cost of 
clapboards, for instance, reduce the ini- 
tial cost of brick. One expense that 
must be considered in brick is the repairs 
in jointing that are sometimes necessary. 
Another example of a material that pays 
for its lasting qualities is copper over ‘tin 


for gutters and leaders. In a heating 
system the greater initial cost of hot 
water over steam is offset by the saving 
in coal, a greater ease in regulation, and 
a pleasanter heat. 

It is well to bear in mind that a small 
house is not a profitable undertaking for 
an architect; that he cannot be on hand 
every day. The owner must be con- 
stantly on the watch. The architect’s 
supervision is not the continuous per- 
sonal superintendence that some people 
think it, and that is secured by the em- 
ployment of a clerk-of-the-works. It 
means stich superintendence as is neces- 
sary to find out whether the building is 
being built according to the specifications 
and drawings or directions of the archi- 
tect. The architect determines in con- 
structive emergencies. He interprets the 
drawings. He orders necessary changes 
and has authority to stop the progress 
of the work or its removal. He also 
writes certificates for the successive pay- 
ments as they are warranted by the prog- 
tess of the work. 

An architect’s service includes pre- 
liminary sketches, plans and _ specifica- 
tions, detail drawings, awarding of con- 
tracts, and supervision of work. The 
contracts are usually grouped under a 
mason’s, a carpenter’s, a painter’s, and a 
plumber’s. The mason’s contract in- 
cludes the excavating and rough grading, 
the concrete beds under the foundation 
walls, the brickwork, the concrete blocks 
if used instead of bricks for cellar 
foundations, hollow tile if used, stucco, 
stone work, iron work, lathing and plas- 
tering, tiling, cement flooring, and walks. 
The carpenter’s contract includes all tim- 
ber work, flooring, window frames, 
sashes, doors, and blinds, screens, all the 
inside finish, mantels, picture moldings, 
stairs, all built-in cupboards, wardrobes, 
closet shelves, strips, coal bins, etc. 

Of course, you need not include cer- 
tain specials under a general contract 
unless you choose. You can award your 
mantel contract or your sash and doors 
contract separately, if you so desire. On 
the other hand, there are firms that take 
all the contracts combined and finish the 
building as a whole. 

An architect is no magician and can- 
not give us more than the present high 
prices give. 

(To be continued) 
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A New Year Wish 


By Ella Morris Kretschmar 


I ASKED my friends what I should 
wish for them for the New Year. I 

am glad I made notes; I never could 
have remembered. And to think each 
one wanted so much, though it seemed 
so very hard to decide just what! 

Not so with Ellen W, clear, prompt, 
and definite. She wants her two sons 
just out of college to make a beginning 
in finding a foothold in the world of 
action, “where they will ow, and 
achieve, and have plenty of hard work 
to do.” 

“How moderate!” I protested; “ per- 
haps because you would not tempt fate?” 

“You are mistaken; I blush to ask 
so much. Do you know what it means 
for a man to succeed in life in this day?” 

What a comprehensive grasp she has 
of economic and political conditions— 
and contusion! What a home training 
those boys have had, and what a reliance 
Ellen will be to them, as long as she lives! 

I wonder how so many women with 
sons feel so free from mother responsi- 
bility, miss the points that Ellen takes 
hold of so vigorously ? And—bless her !— 
she never poses as erudite, “ informed,” 
or equipped for leadership. One just feels 
her to be a woman of charm and culture, 
with reserves that convey an impression 
of power. “ Reserves!”—that’s it—the 
“plus” we admire in man or woman, in 
contrast to surface oppressiveness which 
smites the eye with “ superiority,” the 
ear with clamorous learning. 

I met Mrs A. H. T. just coming out of 
the Club rooms, her face drawn. by 
fatigue lines, and a tone of despondency 
in her voice. “ What would be a ‘ Happy 
New Year’ for me? Truly, I believe 
just a quiet corner in the world to rest 
in, a place untroubled by life’s pulsations 
and tones;” with a suggestion now of 
tears. 

“You couldn’t find it; the world’s a 
village, and your friend in the wilds of 
W is at this moment craning her neck to 
see an airship scheduled to pass that 
way, as per biweekly paper, via rural 
delivery,” I jest. 

“ Come ”—moving toward a seat in 
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the corridor—“ let us sit down for a few 
minutes and talk. I believe I will let 
that Civics Club meeting go today, I am 
so tired. Now, seriously, tell me, how 
can a woman these days do half she 
ought to do and live? What with house- 
keeping, with its servant problem, and 
‘high-prices’ problem; the clothes ques- 
tion, with its exasperating demands, and 
taste-torturing absurdities, club work, 
church work, and social affairs, one feels 
on the verge of collapse all the time. 

“Think of the books one must read 
to keep pace with everybody else, the 
magazines, and the daily papers! I drag 
myself to diverting places like concerts, 
lectures, and even the theater, nowadays, 
with a going-to-the-stake feeling, crushed 
down inside. One has to go, to do, all 
the time, not to drop behind ; and besides, 
the very thought of staying at home, as 
I used to do, seems cloistral.” She 
wailed on until her perfectly curable 
troubles began to loom like hopeless 
tragedies, and I had to be out of her 
mental atmosphere not to feel her view. 

Blooming Miriam R_ passed my table 
in ’s tea room, smiling and chatting 
with friends—stopping for a word, and 
I put my New Year’s query. “ My 
dearest wish? Oh, that I may have an 
hour to myself before I go hence and 
am no more seen,” laughingly. “ And 
another thing,” as she moved away, 
“that when my dressmaker and milliner 
have done their worst this year, that I 
shall not be mistaken for one escaped 
from bedlam.” 

Hannah D answered: “ Time to read 
all the books that come to my library 
table month by month.” 

Mrs P. E, McC is always oracular, im- 
pressive, serious, and when I said to her, 
“ Construe ‘ Happy New Year’ for me,” 
I waited, half anticipating. ‘Oh, my 
dear, you know my heart’s desire. When 
the time comes that woman... But 
why are you not with us? ... But you 
must be thinking about it? . . . Do you 
not realize that three-fifths of the fin- 
est and most intelligent women in this 
country are heart and soul for suffrage?” 
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“That’s just the trouble,” I replied, 
teasingly. “In turning the pages of our 
history I do not find that fineness and 
intelligence have counted for much since 
these fair hunting grounds became a 
mighty state. Greed has finally exploited 
us to the point of two imminent possi- 
bilities—economic serfdom, or economic 
revolution. Hordes more of ignorant 
voters (the fine and intelligent minority 
would not count) would be but a new 
calamity, it seems to me. .. . No, I do 
not pretend to deny the soundness of the 
principle, but when a principle is sound 
it can await a wise application.” I felt 
oracular myself, but Mrs McC always 
has that effect upon one. 

Mrs Edmund S had joined us in time 
to catch the drift of our talk, and with 
laughable acidity said, glaring at Mrs 
McC: “ You cannot deny that intelli- 
gent man, our voter citizen, has gotten 
this country into the worst mess history 
has ever recorded. He has allowed a 
clever few to plunder the mass, and now 
they are standing against their back- 
ground of billions arguing why he should 
vote to let them continue plundering. 
Why, the most ignorant of wemen could 
not have done worse” (now she glared 
at me) ; “ but I say, Let those who voted 
for economic chaos redeem the situation 
before we entangle ourselves in public 
affairs.” 

And here I resorted to a bit of wicked 
diplomacy, because political moods are 
most unbecoming to Mrs S, and time and 
place were not suited to serious discus- 
sion. I talked about her son’s coming 
marriage, and she grew radiant and 
charming in detailing the virtues and 
attractions of her non-voting daughter- 
in-law elect. 

I believe I will put the rest of these 
notes into the waste basket! 

What is the use of asking any woman 
what would give her happiness, when, 
whatever her answer, something hinges 
upon whether or not she is living beyond 
her income, physical, mental, material, 
one or all? 

I chance to be one of twenty women 
constituting, the board of directors of 
a great organization. Looking up and 
down our long table at a recent meeting 
it came to me that that body of women 
represented all the talents in the gamut 
of endowment: but one—the talent of 
leisure. 
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We are aghast at the recital of what 
constituted a colonial woman’s routine 
of duties, when every home was an em- 
pire where all industrial occupations 
were carried on, the mistress head shar- 
ing in each. But she had no outside re- 
sponsibilities, and but few distractions ; 
her daily orbit was definite and familiar ; 
her capacity for administration was sat- 
isfied by the grave industrial responsi- 
bilities intrusted to her, while the fatigue 
incurred was mainly muscular, the 
fatigue that is wholesome and normal, 
in no way akin to life-sapping nerve ex- 
haustion. 

She may have died young—did she? 
Authorities differ on the point, but if 
so, it was not from nervous prostration. 

Ninety-nine women out of every hun- 
dred—I am aware of overmoderation— 
are suffering from nerve strain because 
in the sudden expansion of life from the 
old, narrow limits they have grasped at 
too many things. 

It may be said in passing that women 
employed in some orderly and not over- 
taxing routine during business hours, 
and having some off-setting pleasures, are 
living more rationally than the well-to- 
do so-called “women of leisure.” In- 
deed, it is being convincingly demon- 
strated that a larger life than that to be 
found in the present-day now industrial 
home is healthfully stimulating to woman 
—she must have her share of the vital- 
izing, intellectual, and spiritual nourish- 
ment which the world offers today for 
her well-being. 

It is not the quantity of food we eat, 
but the amount we assimilate, which 
nourishes the body, and, logically, the law 
holds good for mind and soul as well. 

It is only a question of what is one’s 
income, and how one can best spend it. 
No matter how large it is, one faces the 
relentless fact that today no one can do 
half, or quarter, one would like to do. 
To “ find herself” a woman must set up 
her would-be purposes, the fringing bor- 
ders of her many aims, in orderly rows 
before her, and make choice, weeding out 
to a practical working number. Of 
course, she will do this regretfully, hav- 
ing capacity for so many fine things; but 
every “plus” lopped off is a step to 
freedom, to achieving also, for the scat- 
tering of energies precludes real achiev- 
ing. 

Any sociologist 
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would probably say, unhesitatingly, that 
Jane Addams is the woman of greatest 
significance to the city. I do not remem- 
ber in the many years I have known her, 
ever to have seen Miss Addams in a 
hurry, certainly never “ flustered” or in 
doubt about what to do next. 

Ellen Flagg Young, superintendent of 
Chicago’s public schools, is perhaps the 
busiest woman in the city, but when, a 
few days ago, with this article in mind, 
I asked if she ever felt “ hurried,” she 
answered, “I dare not! People who 
hurry never accomplish anything, you 
know.” 

The higher orders of genius always 
seem to include, as corollaries, powers of 
concentration, selection, grouping, and 
systematizing. It would be discouraging 
to lesser mortals if these powers were 
peculiar to geniuses alone, but happily 
they are not, and there are women, quite 
innocent of genius, having, indeed, only 
most modest talents, who double their 
personal . significance by concentrating 
their forces upon some imconsiderable, 
and what to you, perhaps, would seem 
an unworthy end. For instance, I know 
one woman who “ specialized” on dress, 
and though her income for the purpose 
is not a generous one, for these days, 
there is no rich woman I can bring to 
mind who is appointed with such beau- 
tiful art, such effectiveness, such subtle 
though inconspicuous originality. Her 
home is a consistent setting of taste; she 
has read enough for “ polite society” 
eligibility, and she pursues her trium- 
phant way through many drawing rooms, 
unhurried, unwrinkled, unjaded, admired, 
and altogether charming. She is restful, 
too, for she has obtained poise through 
doing something well. 

There is a niche for every woman in 
the large life of today, for the unmarried, 
for the woman who has reared her fam- 
ily and has still to her credit a stretch of 
years rich with possibilities, as truly as 
for the young home maker and mother 
whose duties are so plain. As one writer 
states it: “It is a mistake to suppose 
that the great fundamental instincts ex- 
press themselves only in the group of 
physical acts round which they circle. 
The instincts of motherhood make 
women into nurses, county councilors, 
teachers, great organizers, novelists,” a 
list which might be extended ad infini- 
tum. For, as the same writer says, “ The 
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special talents in which the average 
woman is strong are closely related to 
the sphere of pleasing, attracting, or man- 
aging something stronger than herself, 
or the sphere of feeding, minding, and 
mothering something weaker.” 

No woman is left out of this day’s 
scheme, the chimney corner not even ap- 
pearing in twentieth-century horoscopes. 
Age is an asset, if one reaches it by way 
of unconfused, purposeful activity, com- 
bined with the prudent idleness which 
repairs. The head of a New York hos- 
pital for women and children inveighs 
against “ New Yorkitis,” declaring that 
New York women live in such a whirl 
that when they go to the country “ they 
take such restlessness with them that 
they convert even the placid cows into 
nervous, restless animals.” This doctor 
maintains that children should be taught 
“ intelligent idleness,” that which means 
relaxation and rest, and has nothing 
whatever to do with laziness. The con- 
ception of restlessness as a local “ dis- 
ease,” however, is absurd—it is national. 

There are so many things that come 
to me which I would like to touch upon, 
as the work now being done by colleges, 
universities, and technical schools for the 
home—the “higher education” which 
will in time place the administration of 
the home within the field of arts and 
science, as the institution the most mo- 
mentous to the happiness of mankind. 

Dr Eliot, formerly of Harvard, holds 
that “ the rearing of children is the most 
intellectual occupation in the world.” 
These subjects are too big for passing 
discussion, but even a remote reference 
suggests the thought that when woman 
has for ballast the old-time “ sphere,” 
recast upon noblest lines, for her essen- 
tial education, she will know how and 
what additional life interests to select. 
But such “ballast” is a matter of the 
future, while today emancipated woman 
groans under the burden of her freedom. 
All protests and arguments point to but 
one query: Why enter a race against 
physical and mental limitations, when it 
only means to fall by the way sooner or 
later ? 

Even the swiftest contestants miss the 
blooms that grow along the borders of a 
heart-straining course. The footpath is 
pleasanter, is frequented, too, by a goodly 
company of men and women of purpose, 
talent, and charming ways, sane all, and 
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“ progressives” every one, each enjoy- 
ing the road, days unconfused, nights 
undisturbed, and ever fresh for to- 
morrow. 

And besides, the path itself leads to 
Sunset Hill, which is both pleasant and 


Mr Epiror—Not in any way belittling 
the goodness of mothers, I think it is 
time the fathers had their day. Some 
time ago I read a book called Heart 
Throbs, a collection of poems and 
sketches which had been the favorites 
of many people. There were many 
poems and. articles with tributes to 
“Mother,” but not a single one to 
“ Father.” 

There are many fathers who have the 
maternal feeling (if I may use this ex- 
pression) far stronger than some moth- 
ers, but of course where there is a 
mother no one thinks of giving the father 
any credit for his ideals and influence 
in the family. I think many men are 
of finer and more sensitive natures than 
their wives, and capable of deeper love 
for their children. I know of three cases 
where a wife and mother caring for 
someone else, for money, has given up 
the children to the husband. If these 
cases had come to public notice and the 
reverse had been the case, would there 
not have been lots of articles pointing 
out how strong the mother love is? Do 
we ever see any articles where the father 
love is lauded? 

_ No, the poor father is considered sim- 
ply a figurehead, and if his children turn 
out well he is simply given the credit of 
having been fortunate in his wife. 
Many fathers have had the. most beau- 
tiful influence on their children, with 
high ideals, standards and understand- 
ing. You find it in many biographies. 

See, for instance, what Jane Addams 
is writing of herself at the present mo- 
ment, Do we ever hear anything of the 
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beautiful, with a prospect eluding de- 
scription. 

Friends of Goop HousEKEEPING 
MAGAZINE, may the New Year bring 
you, in some measure, the fine gift of— 
leisure! 


father who has sacrificed everything 
that a son or daughter should go to col- 
lege? I really think that if a little credit 
and praise were given to the. fathers 
there would be a few less unhappy mar- 
riages. 

A case in point is that of a friend of 
mine. She married a splendid man, who 
in his unselfishness and chivalry toward 
her encouraged her in her idea that she 
really had conferred a favor on him in 
marrying him. When two children came 
she was not very keen about them; in 
fact, she thought she had been very self- 
sacrificing to have them. As the chil- 
dren grew the love and friendship for 
the father was most beautiful. The 
mother gradually saw that those chil- 
dren knew their father was fine, and she 
changed her mind and attitude very 
much. 

Now, I believe that if many women, 
instead of always being told everywhere 
what wonderful and fine things they 
were, were once in a while told what 
nice things their husbands were, there 
would be less discontent. 

So do, please, in your splendidly cou- 
rageous magazine, give the fathers a 
chance. Can’t you get your subscribers 
to tell of any nice things they know 
about fathers? The fine women will 
echo all the fine things said, and the 
shallow ones may have their eyes 
opened and stop thinking of themselves 
a little. 

Men are just as sensitive to praise 
and encouragement as women. 

Mary Boulden. 


Home Economics in Kansas 


By a Pioneer 


oo never does anything by 
halves! Whatever is undertaken 

in that state of triumphant-energy 
she makes history fast. Domestic 
science is no exception. When in 1873 
President John A. Anderson of the agri- 
cultural college at Manhattan placed a 
sewing machine on the platform in the 
chapel and called Mrs Cheseldine to 
teach the young women sewing, “ do- 
mestic science” entered the _ state 
schools. 

It was new; few believed in it. Like 
most new movements it had to go 
through the “Pooh, pooh,” then the 
“* Bow, bow,” then the “ Hear, hear” 
stage before being finally accepted by 
all. Kansas has given each stage its full 
value, and today the “ Hear, hear” is 
heard on every hand, for there is 
scarcely any other state in the Union 
where home economics is so highly 
esteemed. 

In the early days it was called domes- 
tic economy. Political economy was a 
term in general use and understood by 
all, and as domestic economy fully cov- 
ered the ground the name seemed logical 
and was adopted. Getting back in the 
history of a movement to the time when 
a name even had not been found takes 
one to the very beginnings. 

After Mrs Cheseldine had taught sew- 
ing for two years, Mrs Cripps was called 
to the department. She was a woman 
of mature years who in earlier life had 
been a successful milliner and dress- 
maker in New York City. One term of 
the year she gave lectures on hygiene. 
Another term she taught sewing, and 
for three weeks of the year the young 
women reported to her for cooking. 
The kitchen laboratory was in one 
corner of the chemical laboratory, The 
very few articles cooked were produced 
in quantities and served to the students 
for the Friday lunch. This teaching 
was supplemented by lectures from the 
professor of chemistry on the chemical 
values of food, and from the professor 
of agriculture on dairying, the first 
demonstration lectures ever given at the 


college. He showed the class the process 
of making butter and cheese. Whether 
the butter and the cheese were really 
first-class has never been determined! 

A radical change was made in the 
autumn of 1882. Mrs Nellie S. Kedzie, 
a very young woman, a graduate of the 
college, who had no special preparation 
for the work, was put in charge. Kan- 
sas was still a pioneer state, and it was 
true pioneering to teach domestic 
economy. There was a very small de- 
partment trying to do some such work 
in the Iowa Agricultural College and a 
similar one in the University of Illinois. 
It was all preliminary experimentation. 
Not only were there no courses, but 
there were scarcely any precedents to 
guide these teachers who were feeling 
their way. Nor was there any literature 
on the subject worth mentioning. The 
goal, however, was clearly in mind. The 
object of special endeavor was to ele- 
vate the home standards. One of the 
special efforts was to lessen labor. To 
discover “an easier way” was the con- 
stant quest. 

President Fairchild, a man _ pre- 
eminent for practical wisdom, took hold 
to make this department equal, in ef- 
fectiveness and popular esteem, any 
other in the college. The ideals were: 
First, knowledge of all household prob- 
lems; second, that technical efficiency 
that makes the most comfortable home 
possible with the least expenditure of 
labor. To these ends the other depart- 
ments of the college co-operated. 

The work was so enlarged that every 
freshman girl had to have one hour of 
sewing every day for a year. Every 
sophomore who had passed in chemistry 
took one hour of cooking for six months ; 
and every junior took lectures on hygiene 
for three months. 

The rooms were over the carpenter 
shops. The sewing machines tried to 
drown out the noise of the hammers, 
lathes and buzz saws below. The large 
room used as kitchen laboratory had one 
pantry the top of which made the bot- 
tom of the water tank. Whenever a 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN KANSAS 


careless boy forgot to shut 
off the pump, which was 
started nearly every day, 
the kitchen stores and 
utensils had a drenching 
that took hours to dry. 
The cook stove baked only 
on the top, so bread, pies, 
and cake had to be turned 
upside down to have both 
top and bottom baked. 
However, that state of af- 
fairs lasted only two years. 
A new building was fin- 
ished and good rooms for 
the sewing were provided 


Kansas honors the “ woman 
who can.” The solid worth 
of this course was demon- 
strated by the number of 
successful teachers sent 
forth to head important 
departments elsewhere, or 
more accurately in many 
cases, to inaugurate them. 
Dalinda Mason went to 
the agricultural college of 
South Dakota, afterward 
as Mrs Cotey she carried 
the work for many years in 
the Utah Agricultural Col- 
lege ; Abby Marlatt, so long 


on the main floor. Up to Mrs Mary Pierce Van Zile. professor in Providence, R I, is now 


this time Mrs Kedzie was 
the only woman on the 
faculty, but when she moved the work 
into the new building Mrs Elida E. Win- 
chip was called and put in charge of 
the sewing. Her service as a member 
of the faculty lasted thirteen years. 

An office and a lecture room for the 
food work and hygiene were also on the 
main floor, but the kitchen laboratory, 
the small practice dining room, pantries, 
and the dairy were all in the basement, 
alas! Many a college presidént visiting 
this department, not sensing that the 
basement location was accidental, went 
home and put his new. department of 
domestic economy downstairs, to the 
discomfort, if not the positive damage, 
of nobody knows how many Western 

irls. 

. The department grew in all directions. 
It became the desire of every girl to 
“pass” in chemistry so she could enter 
the cooking class. The course of study 
developed slowly, but in 
time came to demand 
much more than an hour 
a day only, in either 
sewing room or kitchen. 
In response to an urgent 
demand a post-graduate 
course developed natu- 
rally. Though not so ad- 
vertised, it was a teach- 
ers’ course in reality, 
covering two years, de- 
manding strong work in 
chemistry, botany, sani- 
tation, hygiene, and kin- 
dred subjects. Constant 


practice was demanded. _ Said tobe the largest building in the country d 


Ce 


head of the department in 
the University of Wiscon- 
sin; Marie Senn went to the agricultural 
college in North Dakota; Lilla Harkins 
to the Montana Agricultural College; 
Gertrude Coburn to the lowa Agricul- 
tural College; Laura Day to Menomine, 
Wis; Ivy Harner to Ruston, La, and later 
to Purdue University, Indiana ; and many 
others whose mention space forbids. Ail 
these women were strongly imbued with 
the idea of knowledge, not for knowl- 
edge’s sake, but for those practical ends 
which make life in the home easier for 
the home maker and thereby happier and 
freer for the higher dev elopment of 
womanhood. The Kansas pioneering in 
this domestic field built better than it 
knew. The fruits of practical efficiency, 
based on the broad foundation of 
science, are seen now in many differ- 
ent states, in better food, better sanita- 
tion, better clothing, and many homes 
more wholesome and happy. 
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Mrs Kedzie had spent fif- 
teen years in the agricultural 
college when, in 1896-7, the 
state Legislature appropri- 
ated $20,000 for a domestic 
science building. The Kan- 
sas Legislature was the first 
to so honor itself. As a 
mark of appreciation the 
new building was named by 
the college regents Kedzie 
Hall. 

To the shame of ene 
in common with some other 
Western states, the politi- 
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to be the best as well as the 
largest domestic science 
building in the world. 
Though planned by Mrs 
Calvin, she never taught in 
this building. 

Mrs Mary Pierce Van 
Zile, another pupil of the 
Kedzie-Winchip regime, is 
now the dean of women 
and professor of domestic 
science, and Miss Becker 
has the chair of domestic 


cians of those days had not 
learned to keep their hands off the public 
institutions of learning. There came a 
revolution, partisan in origin, and Mrs 
Kedzie and Mrs Winchip declined to stay 
longer, though invited to do so, in the 
reorganization. They never worked in 
the new building. For the next five years 
the department of domestic economy was 
in a most unsettled condition. Four 
different teachers of food work and as 
many-more of sewing, were employed, 
only to move on after a brief service. 
Then came Mrs Henrietta Calvin, a 
pupil of Mrs Kedzie’s and a graduate of 
the college, to the chair of “ domestic 
science.” Shortly after that Miss An- 
toinetta Becker was made professor of 
“domestic art.” During the six years 
that Mrs Calvin taught in Kedzie Hall 
the work increased very rapidly. Short 
courses, institutes, special lectures, all 
helped to bring pupils, till the building 
was wholly inadequate and the legisla- 
ture appropriated the money for the fine 
new building used today, which is said 


Kedzie Hall, first domestic science building at Kansas Agricultural College 


art 
of 
af. the University of There have been many 


nsas, Lawrence 


changes since the days of 
the one sewing machine and the six 
spools of thread as equipment, and 
scarcely a name even, for this special 
work for women. The handsome 
and well-equipped domestic science hall 
at the agricultural college opened in 
September, 1908, today shelters about 
six hundred pupils in regular work in 
domestic science and nearly as many in 
domestic art. Both the departments 
housed here still put the old emphasis 
on practical. 

The patient pioneering of earlier years 
has given domestic science an assured 
place in the other schools of the state. 
They are now following the trail blazed 
by the agricultural college teachers. In 
1903 the Kansas State Manual Training 
Normal School at Pittsburg gave courses 
in domestic science; and the State Nor- 
mal at Emporia soon followed. There 
are twenty-five high schools in the state 
that teach both cooking and sewing, 
while seven or eight more give sewing 
alone. In the public schools of Topeka, 
Kansas City, and Wich- 
ita the work extends 
down into the grades. 

The State University 
of Kansas, situated at 
Lawrence, has _ been 
slow to give young 
women the home eco- 
nomics work. This 
year (thirty-seven years 
after the beginning of 
the agricultural college) 
the university is opening 
a department with Dr 
Edna Day at the head. 

Turning from the 
schools, the Domestic 
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Science Club is a most significant de- 
velopment. In the year 1880 several of 
the strongest women in Manhattan (the 
seat of the icultural college) . gath- 
ered at the of Mrs Cripps and Mrs 
President Fairchild and formed “The 
Domestic Science Club.” This club, the 
first of its kind, has always been influen- 
tial. Every meeting has one paptr at 
least of special interest to the home 
maker. Many others have followed their 
lead, and today domestic science clubs 
abound, They are most useful in keep- 
ing alive and extending the interest first 
awakened in the schools. 

During the last eight years domestic 
science has been popularized and brought 
close to the Kansas women. The mov- 
able cooking school, established by the 
agricultural college, will come to any 
town which organizes a class of not less 
than twenty-four nor over forty women 
or high school girls. Two instructors 
from the college will conduct classes for 
a week, three hours each forenoon in 
cooking and two and a half hours each 
afternoon in sewing. At 4 Pp m daily 
there is an open conference for all 
women, whether members of the class or 
not. This year twenty movable schools 
will be held in twenty good towns. 

Miss Frances L. Brown has charge 
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of the institute work, and has organized 
a number of “ contests” in which Kan- 
sas women may show their work in sew- 
ing, cookery, fruit canning, butter mak- 
ing, etc. The bread contests are espe- 
cially helpful. There are also contests 
for girls in all these lines. Prize win- 
ners in their own counties have the 
privilege of coming to the agricultural 
college for the Christmas institute, held 
during the holidays, expense free. The 
week of work in Domestic Science Hall 
is a great inspiration to these ambitious 
women who have already demonstrated 
their efficiency by winning in their own 
neighborhoods. 

Prof J. H. Miller, superintendent of 
farmer’s institutes of the agricultural 
college, has done much to help along this 
extension work in domestic science. For 
years the college teachers added insti- 
tutes to their already heavy work, but 
now there is an effective corps which 
takes care of the outside work, carried 
on in 282 institutes last year. 

In these nearly forty years there has 
been a constant broadening of the home 
maker’s horizon. Her work has been 
reduced to a science and put on a firm 
foundation. It holds an honored place 
in the curricula of the educational in- 
stitutions of the Sunflower State. 


An Important Gathering 


HE annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Associa- 
tion is held in St Louis December 

27-30, 1910, simultaneously with the 
conventions of the American Eco- 
nomic and American Sociological Asso- 
ciations. 

The education section, program in 
charge of Mrs Alice Peloubet Norton of 
the University of Chicago, includes two 
meetings during the week; the adminis- 
tration section, program in charge of 
Miss Adelaide Nutting, Teachers Col- 
lege, has two'meetings. The program of 
instruction and research in chemistry 
and dietetics is in charge of Dr Edna D. 
Day of the University of Kansas; that 
of instruction and research in economics 


is in charge of Miss Breckinridge of the 
University of Chicago. The program 
for instruction in textiles and applied art 
is in charge of Miss Abby Marlatt of the 
University of Wisconsin. The general 
public session has as its general topic 
“Education for the Home.” The sec- 
tions are in charge of Miss Bevier 
of the University of Illinois, who has 
the topic of “ Instruction and Research 
on the Home and House Sanitation,” and 
Miss Rosa Bouton of the University of 
Nebraska, who has “ Extension Work 
for Rural Communities, Women’s Clubs, 
etc.” 

Professor Cole of Harvard University 
speaks on “ How Home Economics can 
help Economics Progress.” 


What Are Boys to Do? 


Interest in our symposium on 
“Wanted: Homemade Boys,” in 
the last November issue, has been and is 
widespread. It is agreed, so far as we 
can learn, that boys should have regular 
home duties; but in the cities and large 
towns what are they to do? Again, if 
boy wage earners are not all that they 
should be, does their attitude toward 
their responsibilities differ essentially 
from that of their employers? , 
“As an ex-employee,” writes a young 
woman, “I should like to hear the office 
boy side of the question. The poor boy 
is only copying his employer’s attitude 
toward the world, which is not, as a rule, 


one of humility, obedience, and rectitude. 
And working overtime without extra 


pay is no fun. I have done it myself. I 
know how exasperating and incompetent 
many of the boys are, but I don’t believe 
it is only the homes and schools that are 
to blame.” 

It may be that some earnest heart- 
searching on the part of employers is in 
order. Concerning home duties, a wife 
and mother in the city of Washington 
writes : 

““ What tasks in the modern home shall 
children do? In a house of electric light 
and gas range, with water in pipes; with 
wood delivered in any shape and size; 
with the health department carrying 
everything away every day; with vac- 
uum cleaners for the rugs, and door 
springs so a boy doesn’t even have to 
learn not to slam doors—how on earth 
can a mother invent sensible and worth- 
while tasks for her son?” 

Oh, for the old-fashioned woodshed ; 
for muscular training, and yea, even for 
discipline! The sawbuck and the buck- 
saw weresa part of the manual training 
which helped lay the foundations for 
much human achievement. It is gratify- 


ing to record the practical good sense 
of New York’s supervisor of play- 
grounds, Mr Bradstreet, in moving for 
the establishment of a woodshed on 
each of the playgrounds. More wood- 
shed, less gasoline and fewer variety 
shows ! 

But happily there has arisen that which 
promises to supplant the woodshed, in 
twentieth-century fashion. This is the 
movement known as the Boy Scouts. 
We have watched its development, 


‘weighed the principal objections offered, 


and come to the conclusion that it is a 
splendid thing. It may revolutionize the 
mode of life, and to a degree the char- 
acters, of our American boys. 

As the reader doubtless knows, the 
Boy Scouts have captured England, 
horse, foot, and dragoons. The move- 
ment, started by General Baden-Powell, 
and still headed by him, is well nigh 
universal over there, and acknowledged 
to be of the utmost importance and 
value. Employers of boy labor, seeking 
trustworthy service, now turn to the 
Scouts. This fact alone is one of the 
best possible indorsements of the move- 
ment. It demonstrates the truth of the 
claim that the Scout movement is devel- 
oping character. 

The Scouts have many specific duties 
to learn, in the way of achievement and 


. dexterity, such as regular military drill, 


building camp, doing camp cookery, 
carrying first aid to the injured, etc. 
Their services, after railway and other 
accidents, have proven highly valuable. 
The great, underlying lesson is obedience, 
implicit and strict. Here the military 
principle comes in play. Boys always 
have played soldier, and always will. 
Nothing surpasses the military drill for 
inculcating the spirit of obedience, com- 
radeship and co-operative effort. Fol- 
lowing are the nine points in Scout law 
in England: 
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1. A Scout’s honor is to be trusted. If he 
says that a thing is so, it is so just as if he had 
taken a solemn oath. 

2. A Scout is loyal, loyal to king, country, 
arents, employers, and Scout masters, to whom 

e must stick through thick and thin, against 
anyone who is their enemy. 

3. A Scout’s duty is to be useful and to help 
others. He pledges to try to do a good turn to 
somebody every day. 

4. A Scout is the friend of all and a brother 
to every other Scout, no matter to what social 
class the other belongs. 

5. A Scout is courteous. 

6. A Scout is a friend to animals. He must 
not pain nor kill any creature unnecessarily, be 
it only a fly. 

7. A Scout obeys orders. He does it without 
question, but may state his reasons against it 
after he has obeyed. 


8. A Scout smiles and whistles under all 
circumstances. 


9. A Scout is thrifty. He opens a savings 
bank account. 


Wherever a band has been formed, the 
change among the boys is reported to 
have been almost immediate, and very 
noticeable. They are taught manliness, 
humanity, love, self-reliance, how to do 
the right thing in an emergency ; in fact, 
the attributes of noble manhood. 

In America it is claimed that there 
are now 200,000 boy Scouts working 
along similar lines. To the careful at- 
tention of the parents of city and village 
boys we commend this organization. In- 
formation concerning its work can be 
had of the mamaging secretary of the 
Boy Scouts of America, 124 East 
Twenty-eighth Street, New York City. 


A Duty of the Schools 


The example of the Los Angeles 

= Polytechnic High School, whose 
splendid work in teaching sexual hygiene 
was described in our ‘December issue, 
should be. followed by high schools 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. Only, the work should be extended 
so as to include the boys, who need it 
quite as much as the girls do. Although 
instructors in physiology in many in- 


stances have included sexual hygiene in 
their courses for boys, this has been by 
no means universal. 

The place for this instruction is in the 
public schools. Parents will not, or in 
many instances cannot, impart the prin- 
ciples of this very delicate and difficult 
branch of medical science. The books 
and manuals professing to perform this 
service, which have circulated so widely, 
no doubt have made for general enlight- 
enment, though some of them have been 
mischievous. The most of them have 
been written with an eye to an immense 
sale ; the treatment of the problem often- 
times has been such as to highten the 
curiosity of the youthful reader, and by 
sensational language to avoid the ra- 
tional, calm view which so promptly robs 
a scientific question of its enveloping 
mystery. There are a few sane, helpful 
books, whose sale is limited for this very 
reason. 

The sooner the schools take hold upon 
their duty in this matter, the better. Such 
work, carried out in the spirit of Miss 
Ross of Los Angeles, will accomplish 
more in a decade than the doctors, the 
preachers, and the books have done in 
a century. It is desperately needed. 


The Chief Consolation 


= The demand for the services of 
the family physician is falling off 
at an alarming rate, according to the 
testimony of Dr Richard C. Cabot of 
Boston. The state, the municipality, and 
the individual, all of them, are plotting to 
this end. People are learning how to 
prevent disease, and to check it in its 
earlier stages without the intervention of 
a doctor. If one views, with any degree 
of equanimity, the dwindling numbers of 
so fine a class of men, it is owing to the 
grim fact that we used to give them alto- 
gether too much to do. 
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IV-—The All-Around, Stand-Up Paper Doll 


ERE is a new kind of paper doll, 
Kinderkins, whose dress skirts go 
all the way around and who stands 

on her own feet just as you do. You 
are not to cut her out, you know, but 
must trace her on another piece of paper. 
In this way you can have as many dolls 
as you wish, for, of course, you can trace 
the pattern of the Kinderkin dolly over 
and over again. You can give one doll 
black hair, another doll yellow hair, and 
another one brown hair; then they can 
have different colored hair ribbons, too, 
and so be very different from one an- 
other. 


Lay a piece of thin writing paper over 
the Kinderkin dolly (Figure 1), and with 
a lead pencil trace very carefully the lines 
you see through the paper. When Miss 
Dolly is all drawn on your paper get out 
your box of water colors or colored cray- 
ons and paint her face, neck, arms, and 
also her legs above her half hose, pink— 
like flesh. A light wash of red gives a 
good pink. Then paint her hair brown 
or yellow or whatever color you like best. 
Paint her hair ribbons a becoming color, 
and make her slippers black. 

When she is dry after the painting, cut 
her out and paste her, back down, on 


Dolly dressed for the street and for the house 
Copyright, 1910, by the Phelps Publishing Company 
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Figures 1 and 2 are the Kinderkin dolly. Figure 3 shows how the pattern of the dress should be laid on the colored 
paper. Figure 4 is the cloak pattern. Figure 5 is the collar and Figure 6 the hat 


another piece of writing paper. Let the 
paste dry and then cut Dolly out again. 
Now she is made of two thicknesses of 
paper and is quite stiff enough. 

Trace Miss Dolly’s back (Figure 2) 
on a piece of white tissue paper, then 
lay the paper; penciled side down, on 
the back of the doll. Go over the lines, 
which will show plainly ee the 
tissue paper, with your pencil, and when 


you take the paper away you will find you 
have drawn Miss Dolly’s back on her- 


back. If you do not quite understand 
how to do this, Mother will show you; or 
if you can draw the back without tracing 
it, so much the better. Make the lines 
you have drawn blacker with your pen- 
cil, then paint the back as you did the 
front of the doll. Do not make Miss 
Dolly’s feet any smaller than they are in 
the pattern, for she will not stand if 
you do. 

Figures 3, 4, 5, and 6 are the patterns 
of Miss Dolly’s clothes. Figure 3 is her 
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dress, Figure 4 is her cloak, Figure 5 
is her fur collar, and Figure 6 is her win- 
ter hat. Trace all of these patterns on 
thin writing paper and then cut them out 
along the heavy lines, not forgetting the 
slits marked X, X in the belts of the dress 
and the cloak. The patterns you make 
will be for you to use in making all her 
clothes. Almost any kind of paper will 
do for the dress and cloak if it is not too 
stiff and heavy. ‘Tissue paper makes 
very pretty dresses, and you can have 
the fun of making ever so many, each 
of a different color; you can trim them, 
too, if you like. 

Your colored paper must be twice as 
large as the dress pattern. Fold the 
paper through the middle, lay your dress 
pattern on the paper with the two short, 
straight edges at the neck of the pattern 
on the fold of the paper, as you see them 
in Figure 3. Hold the pattern down and 
run the point of your pencil all around 
the edges of the dress, making the marks 
on the colored paper. Cut the dress out 
with the paper still folded, and you will 
have front and back exactly alike, but you 
must cut a slit in the back, directly in 
the middle, from the top to the bottom, 
and also cut away the belt. Then your 
dress will look like Figure 7. 

To make the paper skirt round like a 
real skirt that will stand out at front and 


Cut the belt off the back of the dress 
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back as well as at the sides, the side edges 
of the front and the side edges of the 
back must be pasted together. Lap 
the side A on the front of the dress over 
the side A on the back of the dress as 
far as the dotted line and paste it there. 
Lap the side B on the front over the side 
B on the back and paste it there. 

Now try the dress on Miss Dolly. 
Slip her arms into the little sleeves and 
bring the dress together at the back. 
Draw the belt around the back, cross the 
ends and fasten them by slipping the 
slit X in one end of the belt into the slit 
X in the other end of the belt. This 
will not only fasten the belt, but will hold 
the dress together at the back. 

Make the cloak just as you did the 
dress, but cut the slit for the opening 
down the front, and cut the belt away 
from the front, then turn down the open- 
ing at the neck in front to make a little 
collar, as you see it in Figure 8. Paste 
the skirt of the cloak together as you did 
the skirt of the dress, with the side C 
over C and the side D over D as far as 
the dotted lines on the back. 

Now make the fur collar of brown 
paper and cut it exactly like the pattern. 
(Figure 5.) Fold the collar along the 
shoulders at the dotted lines. 

Cut the hat from brown paper, too, 
like Figure 6. Fold it along the dotted 
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Cut the belt off the front of the cloak 
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line, which is the top of the crown, and 
cut the lower edge of the feathers in a 
fringe. Put a drop of paste on the in- 
side of the hat where it is marked 
O, O, and stick the front and the back 
together. 

Now put Miss Dolly’s cloak on over 
her dress and fasten the belt in front. 
Put her fur collar around her neck and 
her hat on her head. Rest the edges of 
the hat on her hair ribbons, which should 
come outside the hat. 


THE HOMELY 
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Miss Dolly is now ready for her walk. 
Bend one me her legs forward, the other 
back and stand her up on her feet. If 
she tips forward, bend her body back a 
little; if she tips backward, bend her 
body forward a little. She will surely 
stand if you balance her evenly. 

Figure 9 shows how Miss Dolly will 
look when she is ready for the street, 
how she will look with her back turned, 
and how she will look in her house dress, 
without her cloak or her hat. 


The Homely Doggy 


HIN was a little, round doggy with 
long, silky hair, a furry tail and a 
pink nose, and Chung was a long, 
lean doggy with hard, short hair and a 
tail like a stick. When Yen’s uncle 
brought the two little doggies to the 
house and gave them to Yen, Yen, 
pointing to Chin, said: “I like this little 
doggy because he is pretty; but,” point- 
ing to Chung, “I do not like that one 
because he is homely.” 

“Well,” said Yen’s uncle, “when I 
come back next w eek I will take away 
the homely doggy.” 

The next week Yen’s uncle came home 
and said to Yen, “ Bring me the homely 
doggy!’ Yen went out of the room 
and soon came back with the little round 
doggy with the long silky hair, furry 
tail and pink nose. 


By Sui Sin Far 


“Why,” said the uncle, “I thought 
that was the pretty doggy!” 

“No,” Yen, “this is the 
homely doggy I" 

“Why! Why! !” cried the uncle. 

“You see,” said Yen, “Chin chews 
up all my toys, pulls up all my flowers, 


lies in the sun and growls when I want 


to play, jumps for his dinner before I 
can lay it down, and barks at little sis- 
ter so that she will not go to sleep when 
I want to sit on my mamma’s knee. But 
Chung fetches my ball when it rolls 
away, plays with me when I want to 
play, lies quiet when little sister is 
asleep, stands up on his legs and begs 
for dinner and does not show his teeth 
when I pull his tail. And that is why 
Chung is now the pretty doggy and Chin 
the homely one.” 
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MILLION little Raindrops were 
A playing together in the great big 

ocean. Along came Mr Sun, very 
big and very round and very bright and 
very warm. 

“ Hello, little Raindrops,” said he. 
“ How would you like to come with me 
way up in this blue, blue sky and travel 
around the world and see all the won- 
derful sights that I see every day?” 

All the little Raindrops clapped their 
hands and shouted: “We would! We 
would, Mr Sun! Please take us up in 
the blue, blue sky with you! Please do!” 

Then Mr Sun smiled and smiled, and 
soon the million little Raindrops were 
drawn right up out of the great big ocean 
into a beautiful white cloud. And the 
beautiful white cloud sailed off in the 
blue, blue sky to show the world to the 
million little Raindrops. 

And the million little Raindrops, look- 
ing down from the blue, blue sky, saw 
such wonderful, wonderful things. They 
saw great steamships sailing the big, big 
ocean, the black smoke pouring from 
their smokestacks. They saw ships with 
sails as white as their own lovely cloud. 
They saw great cities with houses and 
factories and stores and electric cars and 
fire engines and men and women and 
children everywhere. They saw little 
boys at play. They saw great big moun- 
tains and broad plains with choo-choo 
cars crossing them. They saw sheep and 
cows and horses in the meadows. They 
saw little squirrels chasing each other 
among the trees and little rabbits play- 
ing hide and seek with little foxes down 
among the bushes. 

They saw all these things and many, 
many more, until they grew tired of look- 
ing. All this time Mr Sun had been 
smiling and shining and they had been 
very warm and comfy up there in their 


lovely big white cloud. Then more little 
Raindrops joined them, and more and 
still more, until they all were so crowded 
in the lovely white cloud that every once 
in a while some of them would fall out 
and down, down, down to the earth, 
where the thirsty little flowers were, oh, 
so glad to have them come. 

Then one day Mr Sun was so busy 
somewhere else that he forgot to smile 
and shine on the lovely white cloud. 
Along came Jack Frost, and the million 
little Raindrops and all the other little 
Raindrops began to shiver and began to 
shake. Now what do you think hap- 
pened? Why, every little Raindrop was 
turned into a beautiful white Snowflake. 

Then the big white cloud shook itself 
and the million little Raindrops, which 
were now a million little Snowflakes, 
and all the other little Raindrops, which 
had also become little Snowflakes, were 
sent floating down out of the sky. 

Mr North Wind came shouting and 
blew them along and sang them a song 
of Santa Claus and his reindeer as he 
hurried them on down, down to the 
ground and piled them up over the roads 
and the sidewalks and the empty flower 
beds and everywhere, until all the earth 
was white and very, very beautiful and 
pure and clean. 

Out came all the little boys with their 
little sleds, and went sliding and made 
snowballs and snow men, and shouted 
and laughed and had such a good time! 
Then back came Mr Sun and looked 
down out of the blue, blue sky and smiled 
to see what a good time the million little 
Snowflakes and all the other little Snow- 
flakes were having with the little boys. 

And the million little Snowflakes, who 
once were a million little Raindrops, all 
clapped their hands and cried, “ This is 
the best of all!” 
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Mr North Wind came shouting and blew them along.-- Page 68 
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A Dutch Pasty 


By Elizabeth F. Bingham 
Illustrated from photographs by Katherine B. Stanley 


TS invitations were in the shape of 
windmills, and were printed and 

decorated by hand. They invited the 
eleven children who received them to 
take a trip to Dutchland, under the 
guidance of a “ pilot, just six.” It was 
requested that the children come in 
Dutch attire. 

Appreciative mothers designed pat- 
terns for Dutch caps and frocks, and 
these were passed from one family to 
another, 

When the day of the party came the 
little “ pilot’ welcomed her guests into 


a hall decorated with a collection of 
Dutch and American flags. 

For other decorations there were 
many pots of brilliant tulips—a charm- 
ing background for the little tourists in 
their white caps, bright costumes and 
wooden shoes. A big mounted stork 
had been procured to grace the occasion. 
At one side of a room was an impro- 
vised “dike,” made of many building 
blocks. A tiny aperture, purposely left 
in this wall, afforded the opportunity 
for the impersonation of the youth who 
saved Holland. The story was told in 
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Once upon a time™ 


maids and their favorite doll: 


Little Dutch 
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verse by the six-year-old’s mother, and 
at the right moment a chubby fist and 
arm stopped the imaginary leak. 

After the ringing of a Delft china 
bell in honor of the Dutch hero the chil- 
dren played a number of games. In one 
of these they sat on the floor in a circle, 


knees erect, and passed a Dutch shoe 
rapidly from one to another. In the 
center a pair of bright eyes tried to lo- 
cate it, and upon succeeding the owner 
took her place in the circle while some- 

one else went inside. 
Then the children rotated in a circle, 
reciting a jingle written 


for the occasion. Hol- 
land’s flower, the tulip, 
was used as a wand by a 
child in the center, who 
indicated, by holding it 
over some head, his 
choice of a partner with 
whom to exchange a low 
bow. Then the favored 
one in turn took her place 
in the corner with the 
wand. 

The stork game proved 
popular with the little 
folks. A cushion served 
as the stork’s nest, and a 
little girl, sitting upon it 
and holding a doll, repre- 
sented the mother and 
baby stork. In a verse of 
Dutch origin the other 
stork children were di- 
rected to find food for the 
occupants of the nest. 
Hidden in nooks and 
corners of the room, they 
discovered shining gold 
fishes with chocolate 
hearts, a generous share 
of which they dropped at 
the feet of the mother 
stork. 

A march with waving 
Dutch flags led to a spot 
gratifying to the little 
ones. Upon a table stood 
a windmill. From _ its 
base red ribbons led to 
the plates. For favors 
there were small wooden 
shoes, filled with candy. 

Tulip-shaped _sand- 
wiches, pretty ice cream 
windmills, and a birthday 
cake, were among the 
good things served. Ata 
signal each child pulled 
the red ribbons by her 
plate, and drew forth a 
plump Dutch cooky. 
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Need the Half Cent? 


By Deshler Welch 


BELIEVE the time is ripe for the 

coinage of a one-half-cent piece. I 

believe it would materially reduce the 
cost of living to the very poor, and I 
also believe that it would add just that 
much to the profit of small dealers and 
enable large dealers to compete closer 
without loss, and thereby benefit all 
classes of customers. 

In a recent tour of Europe, lasting 
several years, I made special effort to 
investigate the cost of living, and deter- 
mine whether a dollar did more for the 
poor in France, Germany, Italy and 
Switzerland than it does in the United 
States. I will say at once, however, that 
so far as the general cost of living con- 
cerns the rich man, or the man who 
spends $5,000 a year, a dollar now goes 
no further in Europe than it does here. 
It did once, but the Americans themselves 
are to blame for present conditions. 

I found that with the workingman, in 
France for instance, where a five-franc 
piece equals our dollar, that it meant 
much more to him than a dollar does to 
the American workingman. He thought 
of it as a larger sum. I shortly discov- 
ered, in considering the matter in my con- 
tact with a poor man’s family, that I was 
looking at a five-franc piece with much 
more respect than I had ever felt for 
our American dollar. In fact, I discov- 
ered that the five-franc piece could be 
divided into five times the number of 
component parts, each part being called 
a centime, that in many instances had 
the purchasing power of our one-cent 
piece, or penny, and could purchase 
something of the market huckster. It 
gradually dawned upon me that our poor 
couldn’t think below one cent, and there- 
fore all trafficking had to be considered 
from the standpoint of one cent. 

Of course I will be met by the argu- 
ment that there is no need to divide our 
one cent into five parts because it will 
buy just five times more than a centime 
will buy. It will not do this, even if 
comparisons are made between all mar- 
ket places and relative values in all con- 
ditions are considered. Admitting that 


“several days ahead. 


it does, the poor woman may not. wish 
to purchase five times as much, for then 
there might be a waste, and then again 
she may not possess more than a one- 
half cent. 

I have seen housewives in the mar- 
kets of France and Switzerland buy a 
little of this or that for a few centimes. 
If they had bought more than imme- 
diately wanted, the perishable stuffs 
would have caused loss—been wasted. 
The French housewife knows how to 
buy a piece of meat for only herself 
and her husband’s consumption that for 
a franc and a few centimes will go fur- 
ther than three times that sum expended 
by an American workingman’s wife. 
This is because the European housewife 
has always bought food in very small 
quantities from day to day, and in pur- 
chasing the pound of flesh the price has 
been reduced to small fractional parts 
which could be figured down and paid 
for in the money of the country. In 
our markets if two apples are sold for a 
cent, and only one apple is wanted, then 
twice as much is paid as is necessary, 
and so it would be with potatoes or any 
other commodity, unless the housewife 
has sufficient money on hand to buy for 
One can with a 
few centimes go to a French market and 
buy enough to escape starvation. In 
the United States nothing actual, for the 
moment, can be bought for anything less 
a a penny—and hardly anything at 
that. 

The stick of candy sold today for a 
penny is an extortion; at one-half cent 
there would be fair profit to the maker. 
The -department store offers two dozen 
of something or other for twenty-five 
cents, or the bargain-day butcher offers 
two pounds of meat for twenty-five 
cents, but if only one-half of the stuff 
is wanted then the dealer charges thir- 
teen cents when he could well afford to 
sell for twelve and one-half cents—if 
we had a one-half-cent coinage. In all 
wholesale transactions where one-half 
a cent decrease is involved it is the poor 
buyer who must suffer every time. Be- 
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cause we have no one-half-cent coin he 
must pay one cent. 

In wages, where work by the hour 
or piece is concerned it is obvious that 
in many instances an advance of one- 
half a cent could be obtained, and like- 
wise obvious that the employer in many 
instances could profit by a one-half-cent 
decrease. It will be assumed, then, by 
many, that in coining anything less than 
a cent there is a chance that the specu- 
lator, grafter and trust monster will ob- 
tain more benefit from it than the actual 
consumer, but in this kind of a holdup 
1 think the poor consumer will be glad 
to say to the producer, “ Fire away!” 
The fact of it is, this is the day of 
“bargains ;” the tendency is to offer 
things almost for nothing, but one cent 
is decidedly not nothing, reckoned as 
other countries would have it. 

My residence abroad combined much 
practical experience in the countries I 
have mentioned, as well as in England, 
coming in actual contact with consumers 
and producers, studying domestic econ- 
omy, and having excellent opportunity 
to observe how small households were 
conducted. I was amazed to find how 
much could be done with the farthing 
or the centime. I found, too, that the 
poor could help the still poorer; that 
“the widow’s mite” could be less than 
a cent and still be a factor of conse- 
quence. Think of it—the “ widow’s 
mite” was only one-third of a far- 
thing! Conditions are met by condi- 
tions. With the coinage of the one- 
half cent, thousands of commodities will 
be adjusted to it and a new purchasing 
power formed. Where advances in 
prices must be made to suit scarcity of 
the times, or as the result of other com- 


END for the particulars of our Na- 
tional Baby Endowment—$3,000 in 
rewards, of which $500 to $1,000 
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plex questions, an advance of one-half 
cent can be made instead of one whole 
cent; for instance, in the sale of a single 
newspaper, a bottle of ink or a banana. 
In the actual necessities of life the sav- 
ings would be enormous. 

What really decided the stoppage of 
the one-half-cent coinage in the United 
States in 1857 I am unable to say, but 
whatever the circumstances, the fact is 
incontrovertible that now the whole fab- 
ric of things—methods, devices and rela- 
tions—is absolutely changed. We are 
now getting down to brass tacks; the 
world is no longer our oyster; competi- 
tion in business, methods that reach the 
lines of fraudulence, and the growing 
lack of consideration for the most ap- 
parent rights of the people—all this has 
resulted in a struggle to make money go 
as far as it will, even to the counterfeit 
presentment of money. 

It seems to me that there can be no 
question as to the expediency of a new 
coinage such as I suggest; it seems to me 
that it is a question that no public man 
who can have a voice in such matters 
should ignore. But some of our govern- 
ment officials are diplomatic to the point 
of either knowing nothing at all, or 
afraid to give utterance even to common 
everyday horse-sense opinion, one side 
or the other. 

During the coinage of the one-half 
cent, from the organization of the mint 
in 1797 to 1857, more than one 
billion six hundred million were struck 
off and used. Each one served a 
purpose. There were more one-half 
cents coined than have ever been coined 
of any other denomination since the 
opening of the mint up to the present 
time 
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‘These columns are open to our national ‘‘ family’’ for discussion. Come in and make yourself at 


home! The Editor] 


Not Blinded by Love 


Mr Epiror—In printing the article 
from the ex-widower you are walking 
roughshod over what is invariably a 
tender spot. It may be a feminine trait 
to demand whole-hearted devotion, yet 
from the fact that widowers seldom 
marry widows in their stage of acute 
loneliness, I think it is a question whether 
it is exclusively so. . 

Concerning a second marriage, the 
facts in the case are known to the sec- 
ond wife before her marriage, but, obey- 
ing a law of her nature, they are things 
she chooses to forget, and supposes her 
husband does likewise, in justice to her. 
Otherwise, why enter upon voluntary 
obligations which he is not in a position 
to fulfill? 

Very often she finds, too late, that all 
the sentimental tenderness so dear to the 
heart of woman exists with her alone. 
And I would like to say to the ex-widower 
that his wife is not so “ blinded by love” 
as he would fondly believe; that exag- 
geration of his virtues is the woman’s 
pitiful attempt to console herself for the 
real affection she finds lacking. She has 
fallen into the habit of assuring herself 
of his superior love for her to quiet her 
doubts, and unwittingly pursues the same 
strain in talking to others. In her heart 
of hearts she knows that he loves her 
housekeeping, management and qualities 
that contribute to his bodily comfort and 
that of his children. He need not wrap 
his mantle of conceit about him and 
think he can safely indulge in his 
gloomy reverie, for she has read him. 


Women under such circumstances are 
suspicious of such conditions, whether 
they exist or not, and certainly they can- 
not flourish without detection, Are all 
men so confident of their superior men- 
tality, or are widowers, having twice 
“wooed and won,” over-conceited ? 

Don’t you think it a little unnecessary 
to seek to furnish extenuation of an act 
which is “ perfectly natural,” as the ex- 
widower puts it, by publishing an article 
that so confidently assures us that 
“much of the sweetest of his past life 
must be buried,” that “there is a great 
deal in the quality of love he gives his 
first wife that is lacking in that which 
he gives his second,” and that he “ shrank 
from marriage, but, remembering his de- 
plorably lonely condition,” braced up, 
presumably with a stimulant, and went 
grimly on? And yet he thinks she sus- 
pects nothing! 

If we really derive any comfort from 
our harmless illusion, why not let us 
think we are the “only woman”? But, 
as I have said, often we are only trying 
to convince ourselves when we appear 
“so much more proud of our husbands 
than do first wives.” 

When you have been so generous 
to set forth a widower’s viewpoint, why 
not give a second wife a chance to speak ? 
Why not give us a chance to convince 
some people that our refraining from 
questioning does not denote a lack of 
intelligence, and that our seeming ac- 
ceptance of everything they choose to 
impose upon us is not due to overcre- 
dulity, but to surrender to the inevitable? 
There’s no use to butt your head against 
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a stone wall, you know, when you ap- 
preciate the fact that it is a wall. ““ Over- 
credulous,” indeed! 

A Second Wife aren’ Five Years’ Standing. 


A Utopian 


Mr Eprror—A subscriber inquired 
where a man and wife having a fixed in- 
come of fifty dollars per month can get 
the most out of their money in comfort 
and happiness. Having been on a simi- 
lar quest, though there is “ only me” in 
my family, and having satisfied myself 
that I have made no mistake in settling 
in Fairhope, Ala, I am glad to pass on 
my experience to others. 

A man and wife can have in Fairhope 
for the sum mentioned a home of their 
own, with space for a garden that will 
furnish them with fresh vegetabies all 
the year round, the entree to the best 
society of an unusually interesting and 
cultivated community, where one’s 
clothes have very little to do with the 
social estimation in which one is held, 
and where there is “ something doing” 
of an intellectual, musical and 
nature pretty much all the time. Men 
and women of national and international 
reputation are constantly coming and 
going. The community is made up of 

people who have embarked their all in a 
venture which they hope may help them 
to leave the world a little better than 
they found it. With the exception of a 
few weeks in midsummer and mid- 
winter a little hotter and colder than is 
quite comfortable, the weather is beau- 
tiful all the year round, It was at no 
time as hot here last summer as it was at 
times in Springfield, Mass, and there was 
always a delightful sea breeze. Indeed, 
Fairhope is more of a summer than a 
winter resort, and has been crowded with 
visitors all through the hot weather. Yet 
I picked tea roses in the garden just 
before Christmas. 

Fairhope is situated on what is known 
as the eastern shore of Mobile Bay, a 
two-hour trip by boat from Mobile. It is 
a Northern town, there being only a few 
Southerners and no negroes in the com- 
munity. The boating, bathing and fish- 
ing, both salt and fresh, are of the best, 
and an enthusiastic angler could draw a 
good part of his family’s sustenance from 
the bay, while there is always a market 
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for the surplus. “Garden stuff” fis 
practically all the year round, and it 
customary to plant three crops. Eve 
one puts in garden im October, to 
gathered about Christmas time; then the 
plant again in January and harvest i 
the early spring. 

Fairhope has its own seme of land 
tenure, which enables a poor to own 
his own home and is Ss it to grow 
like the green bay 

Fairhope its sixteenth birth- 
day on New Year’s day, 1911. It has 
the only free public library in the state of 
Alabama, water and telephone systems 
belonging to the colony and serving the 
consumer at cost, an ice and refrigerating 
aesary and a creamery, and will probably 

ave electric current from Mobile in a 
few months. Several private gas plants 
furnish light to a large part of the town 
at present. It is beautifully laid out, with 
the water front and a handsome grove 
of pines in the center of the town re- 
served and improved as parks. There 
is an excellent public school, and the 
Fairhope School of Organic Education, 
= is free to all children living on 

spe | land, is attracting the attention 
t educators and drawing pupils from 
all over the country. Teachers trained 
in its normal courses are in demand. 
Anna Dickinson Pope. 


Another “ Edith 

Dear Mr Eprror—The ex-widower’s 
“frank word” was all so true, and as 
I am an “ Edith,” I felt every word of 
it. And so did the “ dear man” to whom 
I handed it for perusal. He read it care- 
fully, then sighed and kissed me. Words 
were unnecessary ! And now I come 
asking if you won’t have some “ Edith” 
ee us her experiences of the dear wife. 

wish I were capable. 

I’ve long thought I'd like to write on 
the happiness of feeling necessary to 
one’s life, and the joys, to say nothing of 
self-developments, of being a stepmother, 
They have all been beautiful years, 
twenty of them. I took his two children 
at the ages of eleven and thirteen. Their 
dear mother had been “put away’ 
twelve years ago. Somehow, 
thought has come to me so often that 
since he had known the love of a me 
woman he would be just as loving, and 
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even more so, should she prove worthy, 
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to another, since he knew. how easily the 


life of a dear ome can slip away. 

He frankly told me life would not 
have the same rosy aspects it once had, 
and said he could not bring me that 
“ first wild love.” Nor did I want it. I 
respect him the more for his honesty with 
me, and while he never opens the subject 
of “her” endearing qualities, I often do, 
and it seems to calm him and perhaps 
brings us nearer. I never knew her, but 
have learned to love her memory for his 
sake and “ our” girl’s, who (he says) is 
so like “ her ;” a ing disposition. 

Life to me is fuller and sweeter for 
the love he bears us both. A kinder, 
dearer man I never knew, and I am much 
happier than I ever thought myself capa- 
ble of being. God has been good to me. 

An “Edith.” 


iS A remarkable outpouring from 
still another “ Edith” will appear in the 
February number of this magazine. The 
Editor. 


“Good for 2 Woman™ 


Eprror—In your article on 

“Writing for Women’s Magazines,” I 
note with interest that the one married 
woman who is quoted attributes a great 
part of her success to her husband for 
his encouragement, helpful criticism and 
general interest in her career as a writer. 
How like a woman! 

I think as a sex we are proud to 
acknowledge the help and encouragement 
that our husbands give us, and even if 
we know that it is mostly through our 
own hard, ceaseless toil that success is 
finally reached, we can always find some 
reason for sharing our honors with them. 
_ Isthis true of the men? I fear not. Many, 
many cases I know of where the hus- 
band’s success is due only to the wife’s 
efforts to save his money for him, or in- 
sist on him pushing ahead when he is 
discouraged and ready to give up; and 
yet when success finally comes, he takes 
the credit of it all. know there are 
some exceptions, but I am afraid they 
are rare. 

Men take us as a matter of course, 
and if we do accomplish something 
worth while, they will admit that it is 
pretty good fora woman. If we did not 
make a great fuss over them when they 
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succeeded, how abused they would feel! 
You could never convince them of this 
fact, however. They are too independ- 
ent to need a woman’s help; neverthe- 
less, just because we are women, we will 
continue to help and encourage them the 
same as we have always done. G. C. 
Clean Bread 

Mr Eprror—This is how the club 
women in one town succeeded in pro- 
curing clean bread, after “ seeing things ” 
similar to or even worse than that men- 
tioned by C. C. Westervelt in the Octo- 
ber number. 

The women announced to the bakers 
that they would positively buy no bread 
unless it was wrapped. The bakers re- 
plied that if they wrapped the bread 
they would make the loaves smaller to 
meet the cost of wrapping. They com- 
promised, so that now the loaves are 
neatly wrapped in parafined paper and 
tied securely, and the loaves are smaller. 
But, in justice to the baker, I must say 
that a loaf of this bread goes as far as 


any baker’s bread I have used. 
M. E. B. 


Mr Eprror—Referring to the letter 
of C. C. Westervelt, who wants a remedy 
for the insanitary handling of bread, I 
will say that twice in my life I have had 
an opportunity to purchase bread from 
a baker who was trying to do the thing 
right. The bread was delivered in an 
oiled paper sack, and one cent per loaf 
extra was charged. Both men had to 
give it up for lack of patronage. When- 
ever women are sincere enough and en- 
lightened enough not to grudge the extra 
cent for cleanliness, we may have it. Is 
there a demand? L. W. Barrett. 


A Happy Second Wife 


Mr Eprror—In my girlhood I used to 
say, as nearly all girls do, that 1 would 
never marry a widower; but that is the 
very thing I did. My father told me that 
a man never loved his second wife as 
ardently as the first, so it was not until 
my lover solemnly assured me that he 
believed he could love me “as much” 
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that I yielded. And I believe he does. 
At any rate, I cannot believe he did, or 
could, love any other woman more than 
he has me during the twelve years of 
our wedded life. It may be that in 
many cases the love is not so “ raptur- 
ous,” but it is just as deep and strong 
and true, and very often more tender, 
for sorrow always softens the heart. 

But, with regard to the first wife, we 
have followed a different course from 
that described by the “ ex-widower.” 
Though I never knew her, we talk of the 
dear first love very often, even with our 
children ; she is the “ guardian angel ” of 
our home. The little mementoes, care- 
fully wrapped up in my husband’s trunk 
are precious to me, because they belonged 
to the one who brightened and made 
happy the early manhood (thirteen years) 
of my husband’s life. I try to enter into 
that early life as much as I can, as it is 
our aim to be one in everything. I would 
love so much to visit her grave with him, 
but we live a thousand miles away, and 
have never been able to afford the 
journey when we shall visit all the places 
dear to either one of us in our early lives. 

I do not feel in any way that she is 
my rival, because I am the wife now; she 
is a glorified spirit. I would consider it 
cruel to try to drive out from his thoughts 
all the happy memories, anniversaries and 
places connected with his association with 
his first wife. I try to practice the 
Golden Rule, and I think, How would I 
like to have a possible successor efface 
my husband’s and our children’s tender 
recollections of me? 

Perhaps one reason for my husband's 
deep affection for me is that I have borne 
him children, while the first wife did not. 
He was fifty years old when our first, 
a girl, was born, and I won his everlast- 
ing devotion by giving her the name of 
the first wife. Probably if I had dis- 
liked the name I should not have done 
this. Our second is a boy, but the third 
and last was with us only five months; 
and now we all think of her as our little 
treasure, safe and happy in the constant 
companionship of the beloved one gone 
on before. 

We cannot all be first wives; it is 
something worth living for to heal a 
wounded heart and make joyous a deso- 
late home. 

Let us give all honor to the second 
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wives, stepmothers, mothers-in-law and 


_maiden women; what would the world 


do Boe oe them? And let us “keep 
” the memory of the first wife or 
foaend to hallow our lives, and to lift 
us up out of the sordid commonplace 
things of everyday life into the eternal 
verities of the perfect life to come. 
A. V. H. T. 


Love and J ustice 

Mr Eprror—A marriage based on jus- 
tice to one another and lacking love would 
seem to be a cold business proposition and 
not distinguishable from our ordinary 
relations with our fellow-man. While 
justice is essential in marriage, so are 
mercy (God help us!) and kindness and 
forbearance. And what are all these 
but parts, indications, bits of the whole, 
which is Love. Love is the greatest 
thing in the world and in marriage the 
essential thing. E. F. G., in her letter, 


bemoans a lack of justice but describes a 
Emma A. Langlotz. 


Butcher Habits 


lack of love. 


Mr Eptror—lI have often spoken to 
my butcher about the way the meat is 
delivered to the house. It is placed on 
the paper unwrapped and given to the 
delivery boy, who carries it in a basket 
or in a cart, still unwrapped, through 
the dusty, windy streets and then handled 
by him and placed on the dumb waiter, 
unwrapped, As these dumb waiters are 
used for sending down garbage pails 
and rubbish, they are none too clean, 
and, anyway, I do not like to think of the 
meat I eat left thus exposed. I have 
tried every butcher in the neighborhood 
on this account, and it is the same at 
all shops. Mrs C. L. W. 


$1,800 to $3,000 


Dear Eprror—I am an enthusiastic 
reader of Goop HousEKEEPING, reading 
it from cover to cover each month. It 
is extremely interesting to read the ex- 
periences of housekeepers in regard to 
household finances, and the ways and 
means by which they make both ends 
meet, but I wish we might hear more 
from housekeepers in the East, where 
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the rate of living is especially high. Can 
we not hear from housekeepers living in 
the vicinity of our large Eastern cities, 
women whose husbands’ salaries ra 
from $1,800 to $3,000? It would indeed 
be helpful to learn how and where to 
curtail when the tastes and needs of the 
family (likewise the salary) remain the 
same and the prices of food soar. 
What proportion of the salary of a 
professional man (which happens in this 
case to be $2,500) would it be called pru- 
dent to use for the table—not including 
the milk bill—where the family consists 
of husband, wife, one child, and maid? 
A Resident of Yonkers, N Y. 


* Seein’ Things” 

I saw a baker’s wagon stop beside a 
grocery store in Kansas City. The boy in 
charge took down a long jelly (?) roll, 
and holding it tenderly on one arm pro- 
ceeded to cut it in two with a jackknife 
that he took from his pocket; after 
which he wiped the blade of the knife 
on his dirty overalls, shut it up and re- 
placed it in his pocket. It is reasonable 
to suppose that he used the knife to cut 


other jelly rolls; and there is no telling 
to what other uses it had been put before 
it severed that roll. One-half of that 
roll was delivered into the grocery store, 
the other went back into the wagon for 
the next customer. M. A. K. 


I saw a milkman take a soiled bottle 
from the “return” box, spit on his fin- 
ger, run it round the inside rim of the 
bottle, fill the bottle with fresh cream, 
and deliver the same. C. B. 


A baker’s boy took his basket of bread 
from the wagon. As he did so a big loaf 
fell into the gutter. He picked it up 
and wiped it on his coat sleeve, and 
delivered it at the door across the way! 
We know the old saying that “ we shall 
not die until we have eaten our peck of 
dirt.” I am afraid some of us get a 
bushel. Connecticut Subscriber. 


A peddler came to a certain house to 
sell open clams. The man of the house 
said he would take some and handed out 
a bowl. Before measuring out the 
clams the peddler had to care for his 
nose, and his fingers being more con- 
venient than his handkerchief, he used 
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them. In the meantime the fork with 
which he took out the clams had slipped 
down out of sight into the deep pail of 
clams. With same convenient fin- 
gers he fished up the fork, then measured 
the clams. The man paid for them, then 
immediately threw both clams and bowl 
as far away as he could. Needless to say 
he has never dealt with that peddler 
since. 


A lady of refined dress and appearance, 
while shifting her packages preparing 
to pay her street car fare, placed an old 
smudgy one-dollar bill between her 
pearly teeth. This same old bill had, 
during the course of the day passed 
through many dirty paws and had been 
chucked away in dirty money drawers 
along with others just as unwashed as 
itself. The butcher had given his greasy 
hands a faint wipe on his still greasier 
apron before he consigned it to his till. 
The grocer had handled many kinds of 
dirty vegetables and grimy packages be- 
fore he passed out the old bill in change. 
Perhaps the ashman, the banana man, the 
hawking consumptive, and ever so many 
unkempt and unwashed brethren of the 
mart of trade, had only recently gripped 
this old germ-reeking “ one.” Of course 
it was a thoughtless act on the part 
of the lady, but it should serve as an 
object lesson on the folly of putting mis- 
cellaneous objects in the mouth. And as 
an afterthought anent “ germs,” they are 
not nearly so ubiquitous and death- deal- 
ing as scientists would have us believe; 
otherwise we would all have succumbed 
long ago. W.T. Marrs, M D. 


I noticed a knot of boys gathered 
around two others who were quarreling. 
The smaller boy was being bullied, guyed 
and struck at. He tried to walk away in 
spite of this. The other boys cried, 
“ Fight him, fight him, don’t be a baby!” 
The little fellow’s mother saw all this 
from her window and kept calling him, 
but, goaded by the boys, he turned and 
began to return the blows. His mother 
ran and took her angry little son home to 
be punished. 

What do your readers think of this? 
A mother teaches her boy not to fight, 
for it is not gentlemanly, not Christian, 
etc. He is jeered at and bullied if he does 
not fight, punished if he does. What is the 
little fellow todo? Mrs W. R. M. 
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Out of Cold Storage 


Young Husband (helping himself a 
second time)—Bertha, where did you 
learn to scramble eggs like this ? 

Young Wife—Oh, George, that’s 
shrimp salad! 


Near Neighbor—Was your husband 
kind to you during your illness? 

Kind? Oh, indade, mum, Mike was 
more loike a neighbor than a husband. 


Lady Customer (in furniture shop)— 
What has become of 
those lovely side- 
boards you had when 
I was last here? 

Salesman 
ing)—I shaved 
off, madam. 


( smirk- = i) 


7em 


There is a saying 
current in the city of — 
New York to this ef- By 
fect, “ You can always Mae 
tell a Boston man, but 
you can’t tell him 
much.” 


Mr Bromide—There 
are three kinds of girls 
—-peaches, preservess~ 
and pickles. A 

Miss Pert-— And 
there are three kinds of 
men—lemons, quinces, 
and squashes. 


A recently divorced 
gentleman was invited 
to a friend’s house to 


little daughter asked abruptly, ‘ Where’s 
your wife?” 

The man, in some confusion, answered, 
“T don’t know.” 

“ Don’t know ?” replied the enfant ter- 
rible. “ Why don’t you know?” 

Since the child persisted, he thought 
the easiest way out would be to make a 
clean breast of the matter. So he said: 
“Well, we don’t live together. We 
think, as we can’t agree, we'd better not.” 

But the little torment would not stop. 
She exclaimed: “Can’t agree! Then 
why don’t you fight it out, same as Pa 
and Ma do?” 


dinner. As soon as he 
was seated the host’s 
80 
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Dress-Up 
Clothe s 


By Mrs Le Roy-Huntington 


Patterns for the gowns illustrated in this article CANNOT be furnished 


meee ge is something very youthful brocades are popular, such as were worn 
and charming about all the new by our colonial ancestors—great colored 
designs. Not flower masses inter- 
youthful in the sense i mingled with threads 
of being unsuited to of gold. But these { 
people over a certain brocades are all very j 
age, for this youthful- soft and supple, and | 
ness is something that not of the boardlike 
is becoming to women stiffness of the colonial 
of eighty years. Sim- variety. 
plicity of cut has a There are the velvet 
great deal to do with brocades of great rich- 
this effect, for every- ness, as soft as chiffon. 
thing that is truly The background of 
stylish now is cut upon these is of soft silk or 
the simplest lines, and satin, and the flowers 
all elaboration must or figures are in velvet, 
manifest itself in the m raised high. They fre- 
garniture or in the fab- quently come in two 
ric itself. In fact, the colors; the satin back- 
very smartest gowns ground in one color 
are straight and scant and the velvet designs 
to a degree, and coats in another. These fab- 
are short and simple rics seem particularly 
in outline. adapted to the simple 
But materials and garments that are the 
trimmings are almost fashion. 
barbaric in their rich- The gold and jewels, 
ness. Gold and silver the cords and braids 
braid, and lace and and tassels and buttons, 
gauze and fringe, are are supposed to have 
used in lavish abun- come to us from Rus- 
dance, and all manner sian styles. The trim- 
of jeweled stuffs be- ming with fur that is so 
sides; also tassels and much in vogue just 
cordings and wonder- | now is also a fashion 


ful buttons. from the land of the 


The most elaborate lavender frock Bhs Czar. 
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And with all this splendor we have re- 
turned to the waistline again. Everyone 
has a waist now, though it is never laced 
in, but rather large and comfortable and 
youthful looking, being one of the 
features that go toward the making of 
that general effect of youth of -the fash- 
ions of today. Extremely. stout figures 
are always draped by the experts in long, 
straight coat effects of ‘ 
sheer stuffs like chif- § 
fon and net. Such te 
garments are magical 
transformers. 

The straight, scant 
gowns mentioned in 
this article are not 
those grotesque hobble 
skirts that have been 
thrust upon us. No 
well-dressed woman of 
refinement would wear 
a hobble gown; they 
are too conspicuous, 
too ugly, too absurd, to 
be considered for a. 
moment, and they will 
soon pass from sight, 
as a momentary spasm 
of fashion. The scant- 
iness of the new gowns 
is never to the degree 
of ugliness, but merely 
to the point. of sim- 
plicity; a skirt two 
yards around may be 
worn with grace, but 
one narrower than that 
is awkward looking, 

Aside from the rich 
brocades and figured 
stuffs there are satins 
of every conceivable 
shade. Soft satin is 
perhaps the most pop- 
ular fabric of the day; 
one sees more of it 
than any other mate- 
rial. It comes in all 
degrees of weight, 
from the variety as 
thin as chiffon to one 
as heavy as broadcloth, 
and there are many 
wool - backed satins 
which are used for the 
heavier gowns and tail- 
ored suits. A _ satin 


tailored suit is very stylish this season. 
Gauze and net overdresses of all styles 
are very much in vogue. Chiffon coats 
and tunics are to be seen in every color 
and fashion. In fact, the wholesale veil- 
ing of things in chiffon is a fascinating — 
fad. For the woman who does her own 
dressmaking this fad is an opportunity, 
for she can simply cut down an old 
gown to the desired 
scantiness of fashion, 
veil it in a_ chiffon 
overdress, and she is 
stylishly gowned 
again. 

The gowns shown 
in the sketches are for 
all kinds of social oc- 
casions, from an after- 
noon tea to an evening 
dancing party or a 
dinner. They show 
the most important 
features of “ dress- 
up” dresses under the 
present styles. 

Figure 1 is an illus- 
tration of a very sim- 
ple frock copied from 
one of the newest de- 
signs. It is of soft 
vignon, in a_ pale, 
pinkish lavender, with 
white dots — ringed 
round with black, giv- 
ing a quaint effect. 
The: plain trimmings 
are of pinkish lavender 
satin of the soft va- 
riety. 

The skirt is gath- 
ered, but is. rather 
scant, and has the full- 
ness strapped in a lit- 
tle at the top of the 
hem by a band of 
satin. 

The waist is just a 
baby affair with plain 
bretelles and bands. 
The waist is fastened 
down the back with the 
tiniest of satin but- 
tons. 

This frock could be 

carried out in almost 

any soft material. 
Another very sim- 
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de chine, with the upper body of 
white silk mull 


A gray crepe 


old-blue taffeta dress trimmed with little 
gold ribbon bows 


Figure 3. An 
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ple gown, and very smart as well, is 
shown in Figure 2. This costume is 
made out of a soft satin, in any delicate 
color that is desired. It would be pretty 
in a pale lavender, or in satin of a light 
tan shade. 

The skirt, which has a little fullness 
at the top, has a design 
that is braided in black 
silk. This design con- 
sists of two borders, and 
between them a_ very 
simple design for braid- 
ing. The border pattern 
is used again, both upon 
the waist and_ short 
sleeves. 

The neck is cut round 
and quite low, and the 
dress is really suitable 
for afternoon or evening 
wear. 

A broad black velvet 
sash “ finishes ” this cos- 
tume very _ effectively. 
This sash 1s tied in a big 
bow...behind, and long 
ends hang two-thirds of 
the way down the skirt. 

In Figure 3 the upper 
corsage is fashioned in 
the favorite kimono style. 
The gown is of old-blue 
taffeta of a very supple 
variety, and is made in 
simple Russian fashion, 
with little bows chasing 
each other all the way 
down the front. 

The upper part of the 
waist is made of blue 
chiffon cloth, with gold 
dots worked over it; and 
the bottom of the scant 
skirt is faced with the 
same fabric. The little 
bows are of gold ribbon, 
and there is a bit of gold 
lace just peeping up above 
the center of the corsage 
in front. The corsage is 
a folded piece of blue vel- 
vet drawn through a gold 
braid buckle at the back. 

In the case of Figure 
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The skirt is full at the top, but gives 
the fashionable narrow effect at the bot- 
tom, although it is not of awkward, gro- 
tesque narrowness. It is short all round, 
just clearing the floor, and is finished by 
a deep hem of fourteen inches. It is_ 
fastened in diagonal style down one side 
of the front, the line of 
fastening being a continu- 
ation of a line on the 
waist. 

The neck is cut round, 
and finished with several 
little cords. The mull 
corsage is fine, and is 
made up over a fitted lin- 
ing of the same silk mull. 
The fastening is not in 
the middle, but just a lit- 
tle to one side—a freak 
of fashion just now. It 
is buttoned with the tin- 
iest of white silk baby 
buttons. 

The sleeves are little 
plain things, very short, 
and finished by two 
cords. 

The lower part of the 
waist is cut in points and 
attached to the mull cor- 
sage. The piping is in 
gray crepe de chine. 

The buttons on the 
waist and skirt are of flat 
gray crochet with fancy 
buttonholes made of gray 
silk braid. The girdle is 
of softly folded blue chif- 
fon, ending in a _ big 
rosette at the back. 

Figure 5 also has that 
new French note, the 
black velvet sash. It is 
made of black velvet rib- 
bon, twelve or fourteen 
inches wide. 

The gown is of white 
silk mull, and is embroid- 
ered in black silk braid 
in a simple pattern. This 
gown has a scant, gath- 
ered skirt just clearing 
the floor, and a_ baby 
waist with little sleeves. 


4 the model is fashioned of gray crepe The neck is cut in a deep round, and 
de chine, with the upper body of white decorated with a border of the braiding. 


silk mull made in the most demure style. 


The under slip is of thin white china 
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silk, the favorite lining now, made very 
scant and trimmed with 
lace and a very, very scant lace flounce. 
This simple frock could be carried out 
in pink or blue or mauve, with the same 
embroidery. The model would lend 
itself to soft satin, silk, or the supple vel- 


vets of fashion. 

One handsome gown 
that could be worn on 
many occasions may 
only be described. It is 
of a dull old-heliotrope 
lamballe braided with a 
darker shade of sou- 
tache. 

The corsage, which is 
in one with the skirt, 


is nearly covered with , 


braiding. The sleeves are 
close fitting. and are en- 
tirely covered with a 
close soutache design. 

The yoke is braided 
in deep scallops, and the 
stock is of sheer old- 
heliotrope net. There is 
braiding about the waist, 
and some large braided 
buttons 

The large turban is of 
skunk fur, and the big 
white velvet bow at the 
back is held bya gold 
buckle. The muff is 
also of skunk 

A youthful looking 
gown that could be worn 
by a woman of almost 
any age is illustrated 
in Figure 6. It shows 
the fichu arrangement 
which has of late come 
into vogue with great 
favor. 

It is of pale blue chif- 
fon, made up over pale 
blue china silk. The 
rather scant skirt has a 
full overdress of the 
chiffon caught in at the 
bottom and higher up on 
the skirt by ruches of 
chiffon. The skirt clears 
the floor all round, for 


trains have gone out of fashion, save for 
weddings and great state functions. 
The waist of this gown has the lower 
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part covered by a blue satin girdle, made 


insertions of quite large and youthful. The upper 


Figure 6. An evening gown with a fichu effect 


part is of cream white lace, draped with 
a fichu of the blue chiffon, which ends 
in a big satin rosette in front. 

This model would be especially pretty 
also if carried out in white chiffon over 


pink, and with a pink 
satin girdle. 

The richness of the 
decorations and the em- 
broideries of the dress- 
jest costumes today 
makes one wonder what 
the coming seasons have 
in store along this line, 
for it seems that this 
magnificence cannot be 
surpassed. What was 
formerly found only in 
the courts of kings and 
queens is now available 
to all women, and really 
at not such exorbitant 
prices as would be im- 
agined. 

In all probability, 
much of this richness is 
the outcome of Russian 
influence, for it is quite 
true that these velvet 
and satin brocades of 
elaborate design and 
beautiful coloring have 
always been worn by 
wealthy Russians. 

Beads play a very im- 
portant part in the 
trimming of gowns and 
hats this season. Tiny 
wooden beads no larger 
than French peas are 
colored in every shade 
imaginable. Then these 
are formed into beauti- 
ful buckles which are 
used in dressmaking and 
in millinery. 

An advantage in this 
is that, by the use of one 
dye or another, these 
beads can be made al- 
most any color that is 
desired. Sometimes the 
coronation braid, which 


comes in so many of the rich shades pop- 
ular this year, is used in combination with 
the beads on these buckles. 
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Handicraft 


Conducted by Alice E. Manning | 
A Personal Word 


This magazine plans to be more useful to the Handicrafters this year than ever 
before. Many of you are doing handicraft for your own use and pleasure; some of you 
are finding it a splendid way of earning pin money. 

Please write me freely, in care of the Handicraft Department, and if you will tell me 
what special branch of handicraft you like best, it will help me very much in selecting 
the most useful designs to offer you from month to month. We hope to have not 
only some unusually attractive designs, but also an occasional article, telling just how 
to do some interesting and practical form of work. Any suggestions relating to the 
Department will be most welcome. Alice E. Manning. 


Nursery Stencils 


Three very attractive stencil 
designs for the nursery are 
shown here Curtain No 1105+ 
is stenciled in the finch design, 
the colors being gold, black, 
green, and brown. Stenciled on 
fine scrim (ivory, cream, or 
ecru), from 2 to 2% yards long, 
curtains No 1105+, ready to 
hang, cost $3 per pair, postpaid. 
On unbleached batiste these cur- 
tains cost $1.75 per pair. Cut 
stencil for unit of this curtain 
costs 75 cents, postpaid. 

The gnome pillow cover, No 
1103+, for 20-inch square pil- 
low, stenciled on natural, green, 
brown, or cream-colored home- 
spun, costs 50 cents, postpaid, 
for the top and back. The top 
only is stenciled. The same 
cushion, 20 by 27 inches, costs 
60 cents, postpaid, for top and 
back. Price of cut stencil for this 
design is 75 cents, postpaid. This 
pattern can be stenciled to order, 
on natural, brown, or sap green 
burlap panels for nursery screen, 
or on natural, green, brown 
or cream homespun panels, 
70x20 inches, at 85 cents each. 

Baby’s crib spread No 1104+, 
stenciled on fine white batiste, 
36 by 54 inches, costs $1. post- 
paid. The cut stencil costs 60 
cents, postpaid. All three of 
these designs will be stenciled in 
the color scheme desired. 
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No 1105+ stenciled curtain for the nursery. Designed by Lilian 


1104+. Pink stencil for baby's crib. Designed by Lilian Barton Wilson. 
Ne poppy. ‘or r n 
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Embroidered Shirtwaists 


Tailored and Lingerie 


A dainty hand-embroid- 
ered shirtwaist is a most 
desirable possession, and it 
is a possession that is 
within the reach of most 
women, for it can be made 
at home at a comparatively 
small cost. 

Two styles of hand-em- 
broidered waists are illus- 
trated, a tailored waist and 
a lingerie waist. 

Tailored shirtwaist No 
1106+ has a design for 
solid embroidery and 
French knots. 

Stamped on 2% yards of 
36-inch-wide white Irish 
embroidery linen, shirt- 
waist No 1106+ costs 
$2.25, postpaid. Mercer- 
ized cotton for working in 
white or pale blue costs 20 
cents extra. The  per- 


No 1106+. An effective tailored shirt- 
waist. Designed by Dorothy Turple 


tle 


of forated pattern for design 
No 1106+ costs 25 cents, 
postpaid. 

Lingerie shirtwaist No 
1107+ can be made of 
white batiste, India linon, 
or white poplin. Stamped 
on 2% yards of whichever 
of these materials is de- 
sired, waist No 1107+ 
costs $1.25, postpaid. 

Irish crochet roses, braid, 
and mercerized cotton for 
finishing this  shirtwaist 
cost 50 cents extra. 

The perforated pattern 
for waist No 1107+ costs 
25 cents, postpaid. 

In ordering, address 
Handicraft Department, 

HOvuSEKEEPING 

MAGAZINE, Springfield, 

aides 5 orders and checks payable 

— to the Phelps Publishing 
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A Race of Spendthrifts 


Mr Eprror—I have been traveling 
through a part of the East I had not 
visited for ten years. I was amazed at 
the amount of untilled land. The 
American people have gone mad for en- 
tertainment: The opera and the theater 
for society people, the concert and lec- 
tures for those of literary tastes and the 
cheap show for the masses. We have 
each come to look upon our particular 
brand of entertainment as essential to 
life and the solitude of the country 
palls on us. 

In my girlhood, to have seen a great 
play or to have heard a great singer, 
was an event to be talked of for months, 
even years. In dress we were also more 
simple. The purchasing of the one black 
silk dress by our mothers was an event 
second in importance only to the acquir- 
ing of the forty-acre tract our father 
had so long coveted; mother’s one silk 
dress served for weddings, funerals and 
all state occasions. We prized it almost 
more than the wedding gown, because 
it was clearly an extravagance and the 
gown was a necessity. 

How do our daughters feel about the 
silk petticoat? Not petticoat, but petti- 
coats. They expect to have one to 
match each suit. Does the fact that they 
have several make them any happier or 
better or sweeter? No, a girl often feels 
that her father’s salary or business does 
not justify such expenditures, but she 
must have them because the other girls 
have them, and they have them because 
she has them. 

Right here we have failed to establish 
in ourselves and our children a whole- 
some independence that is necessary to 
the highest attainments: Our whole 
social system is so woven and _ inter- 
woven in this mesh of striving to appear 
better than our neighbors that the real 
end of living is lost. 

Entertainment and dress are far from 
covering all our sins of extravagance. 
In the matter of eating and drinking we 
are inordinately extravagant, in many 
cases filling our stomachs with that 


Think on These Things 


which neither nourishes nor builds up 
the body, and serves only to deplete our 
purse and derange our digestion. Take 
the one item of cold drinks, ice cream 
and candy. These things were luxurious 
when ~you were a child, but now your 
children expect them every day because 
other children have them. And you—well, 
you know such things are not really 
good for children. You know, too, that 
you cannot afford it, but you let them 
have the money because it seems so 
mean to refuse a child a nickel or two a 
day to spend for enjoyment. 

Here, again, we are making a grievous 
mistake. We are raising a race of 
spendthrifts who feel themselves abused 
when called upon to retrench in larger 
things. The habit of selfish sense grat- 
ification is becoming so fixed as to out- 
weigh the appeals of the higher nature. 

Mrs A. E. D. 


A Tragic Case 


Mr Epiror—Enough can hardly be 
said about the practice of quizzing and 
deceiving little children for the fun of 
hearing what they will say. All of us 
know how customary it is to offer to 
relieve the house of the new baby, that 
the little one of two*may still be Baby. 

I knew of one case. I blame the 
mother, too, for she saw how serious the 
matter was to Tommy, but she only said, 
“Well, never mind, Tommy, you be 
good and we won't sell Baby.” 

Tommy was satisfied, perhaps; he had 
faith in himself and thought he could 
“be good.” Before the year was gone I 
stood by the coffin of the baby. Nobody 
thought of Tommy. He was supposed 
to be mercifully too little to understand. 
He didn’t understand it all, but he some- 
how found out that his precious baby 
was in the box. And when the little 
casket was carried out I think none of 
us will ever forget that piteous, pleading, 
little face as Tommy ran from one to 
the other, begging, promising, “I'll be 
dood! I will, I will! Please don’t take 
my baby!” Mrs F. C. Foster. 
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Helen Louise Johnson, Associate Editor, 
and Director Good Housekeeping Institute 


To the Housewife 


Every recipe printed herewith has been tested expressly for Good Housekeeping 
ages by an expert in cookery. Quantities and directions should be exactly right 
as here given. Failure with any recipe should be reported to the Associate Editor. 

Questions concerning processes, materials and apparatus used in cookery will be 


answered through these pages by Miss Johnson. 


A Forequarter of Lamb 


By Anna Barrows, Teachers College, New York City 


HEN the country home is at a 

distance from good markets a 

meat supply available at any 
time is especially desirable. At present 
prices for lamb and mutton, any surplus 
might be disposed of easily in the vicin- 
ity, if in no other way, according to the 
plan of our forefathers, who lent quar- 
ters of veal and lamb to their neighbors, 
to be returned when they dressed a 
creature a few weeks later. 

Recent agitation concerning the source 
of our beef supply has caused a greater 
demand for lamb and mutton, since these 
meats are usually obtained more directly 
from the producer, with less intervention 
from the middleman. When thirty- 
pound lambs net their producer an aver- 
age of more than ten dollars each in the 
New York markets during January and 
February, sometimes selling at one dol- 
lar per pound, evidently there are many 
ready to pay at a rate which throws 
such meat into the class of luxuries 
rather than necessities. And yet, except- 
ing this “hothouse lamb,” which first 


sees light in midwinter, mutton and lamb 
rarely are appreciated according to their 
real worth. 

This lack of popularity, perhaps, has 
led to the appearance of these meats 
under rather high-sounding names, like 
“mutton duck,” “crown of lamb,” 
“ Welsh venison,” etc. 

Those who fail to appreciate these 
meats doubtless have been prejudiced by 
tasting samples which were cooked care- 
lessly or taken from a type of animal 
better suited to producing wool than 
meat. The gradual introduction ‘of 
“dual-purpose” sheep may lead us to 
use mutton as freely as do our English 
cousins. 

The wise buyer of mutton and lamb 
looks to see if the kidneys are well cov- 
ered with fat, as that is usually consid- 
ered to indicate that the whole creature 
is in good condition. Mutton ordinarily 
shows a larger frame and more fat than 
lamb. The rib bones are white in mit- 
ton and pinkish in lamb. ~  . 

“ Spring lamb” becomes “ lamb ” after 
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three months of age, and much that is 
sold as lamb is from yearlings. Mutton 
comes from sheep that are at least three 
years old. 

The composition of mutton is similar 
to that of beef, and it is usually thought 
to be quite as digestible unless accom- 
panied by too large a proportion of fat. 
Lamb, like the meat of most young ani- 
mals, is less digestible and nutritious than 
that from maturer creatures, but we are 
willing to pay more a pound for it be- 
cause of its tender fibers and more deli- 
cate flavor. 

If the pink outer skin is removed be- 
fore coo:zing, little if any of the unpleas- 
ant “ woolly ” flavor will linger about the 
meat. This is sometimes called the 
“scarred skin” by the dealers, as it is 
gashed to prevent undue contraction and 
injury to the appearance of the joints as 
they hang in the market. At holiday 
times most elaborate designs are cut in 
this pink skin, which become effective as 
it parts, showing the white fat beneath. 

The whole creature ordinarily is di- 
vided first in halves lengthwise and then 
in quarters, but if a “ saddle” is wanted 
the backbone is not split. 

In New England markets the fore- 
quarter is cut off close to the shoulder 
blade, leaving eight ribs on the hind 
quarter. In New York and some other 
sections of the country most of the ribs 
are left on the forequarter and the 
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price per pound is increased accordingly. 

In this case the ribs may be used sep- 
arately for chops or partially divided and 
turned inside out and fastened to form 
the popular crown roast. Most of 
the ribs from both sides, twelve or more 
chops, are needed for a good-sized 
crown. 

A short forequarter would be a most 
awkward section of meat to cook and 
serve whole, but with proper division it 
may serve as the basis for several meals 
for a small family. From this may be 
made a mutton duck, for which the lower 
joint is left in, bent, and a part sawed off, 
suggesting the head of a duck. A rolled 
roast, from which all bones are removed, 
is more satisfactory in most cases. To 
prepare this the fore leg and shoulder 
are separated from the rack of ribs, much 
as the wing is cut from a chicken, and 
the bone removed. This opening may be: 
filled with a stuffing flavored with herbs 
and the meat sewed in place around it. 

The lean meat on the neck and breast 
bones may be trimmed off, run through 
a meat chopper, seasoned as desired, 
shaped in small flat cakes and broiled like 
Hamburg steaks or sausage, or made 
into a meat loaf with enough bread 
crumbs and egg to hold it in good shape. 

All the bones, divided as much as pos- 
sible, should be put in a good-sized ket- 
tle, covered with cold water, which is 
slowly heated to the boiling point. A bit 
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Forequarter of lamb. before cutting. and vegetables for Scotch broth : 


Lamb cut for crown roast and mutton duck 


of bay leaf, or stalk of celery, or slice of 
onion, or two cloves and salt, will give 
good flavor to this broth. 

When this kettle is boiling hot, the 
staffed roll may be placed on top of the 
bones and left to steam gently. This is 
essential for mutton or yearling, but lamb 
may be roasted without steaming. When 
the roll is tender it may be put in a 
roasting pan and browned in a hot oven. 
This may be done at once, or not until 
the next day. 

After the stew has cooked until the 
bones slip away from the meat, it should 
be strained and cooled, that the fat may 
be removed in one mass, The meat and 
bones must next be separated carefully. 


Later on vegetables may be cooked in 
the broth, the meat added and thickening 
for a gravy, or dumplings, or both, to 
serve as a stew. Another time the broth 
may be used with rice for a soup, and 
the meat be chopped for croquettes or 
meat loaf. Thus every particle of the 
forequarter, so often despised, may be 
turned to good purpose. 

Even the mass of fat from the broth 
must not be forgotten; if not too highly 
flavored from the stuffing and seasoning, 
it may be taken from the top of the broth, 
rinsed with cold water and drained and 
used in the frying kettle. 

From the ragged bits of meat on neck 
and breast and the broth from the bones 


‘Vermicelli macereni to be served with lamb 
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Meat chopped for meat loaf, meat balls and boudins 


we may make the favorite stew known as 
a Scotch broth, by the addition of such 
vegetables as accompany the forequarter 
in the picture—onion, turnip and carrot. 
After cutting them in cubes, part of the 
vegetables may be browned in a little of 


the lamb fat and then cooked in the broth 
till tender. If barley is desired, that 
should be soaked overnight and cooked 
for a while, to insure softness, before 
adding to the rest of the stew. The 
pieces of cooked meat which we have 
separated from the bones need not be put 
in until later. A few potatoes may be 
cooked in the broth; or dumplings be put 
in ten minutes before serving time. 

In above picture we see the meat chopper 
and some balls of the raw meat, a tin 
cocoa box in which a meat loaf might 
be steamed, some small molds and a large 
one partly filled with boiled rice, cans of 
tomatoes and pimentos or Spanish pep- 
pers, and a bottle of curry powder with 
a half teaspoon beside it, which makes it 
easy to measure from a small-mouthed 
bottle. 

All these are useful accessories for 
making the most and best of inexpensive 
cuts of meat and are not beyond the reach 
of thin purses. But many savory dishes 
can be prepared with salt, pepper, onions 
and herbs as the only flavorers. 

There are many other uses for every 


scrap of lean meat; it may be combined 
with boiled rice or macaroni and flavored 
with curry powder or tomato or Spanish 
peppers. For a chartreuse of lamb the 
large or small molds or a common 
earthen bowl are greased, then lined 
with cooked rice and the center filled 
with cooked meat chopped fine, sea- 
soned, moistened with beaten egg and 
broth, the whole covered with rice and 
steamed, then turned from the mold on 
a platter and served with tomato sauce. 

Any bits from the roast shoulder, 
stuffing and all, may be chopped fine, 
mixed with a stiff white sauce and when 
cool shaped into croquettes, which are 
then rolled in beaten eggs and bread 
crumbs and fried quickly in deep fat. 

Another picture shows several styles 
of macaroni, a valuable food product 
which goes well with the lamb; the al- 
phabets or vermicelli may be cooked in 
the broth for a thickening and garnish; 
the macaroni should be cooked in boil- 
ing salted water, drained and rinsed with 
cold water, then cut fine, as shown in 
the cut, and put with a tomato sauce or 
with a cheese sauce to serve with the 
roast lamb. 

By judicious use of such additions we 
are better nourished than by large quan- 
tities of flesh food, and our living ex- 
penses are much less. 
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New Recipes from Overseas 


By Linda Hull Larned 


A New Way of Frying Fish 

Cut any firm white fish into slices 
an inch and a half thick, one slice 
for each helping; put these into a 
bowl of cold water in which salt has 
been dissolved, one cup of salt to each 
quart of water. Let stand about an 
hour, then drain and rinse in cold water 
and dry each piece thoroughly. Dip 
each in sifted flour, then in beaten egg 
and plunge into hot, deep fat. When 
the fish is well browned reduce heat 
and cook about ten minutes. Drain 
well on soft paper and serve hot with a 
tartare or ravigote sauce. Any that 
may be left is very good served cold for 
luncheon on leaves of lettuce with may- 
onnaise. This makes a delicious dish. 


A Parisian Salad 


Mix chicory or endive lightly together, 
add boiled potato diced, shredded cel- 
ery and chopped parsley. Put this mix- 
ture on a bed of lettuce and pour over 
a French dressing made of the usual 
amounts of oil, vinegar, salt and pepper 
and about two tablespoonfuls of mush- 
room juice. This is made by squeezing 
the fresh mushrooms which have been 
slightly cooked and chopped fine, or us- 
ing that from a can of mushrooms. 


Bortsch Soup (Russian) 


Add to strong and well-seasoned beef 
stock half a cupful of beet juice, 
pressed from the cooked and chopped 
beet, and a very little of the juice from 
the bones and meat of a cooked duck. 
Serve with dice of boiled beef or of the 
duck, and at the last moment add a little 
cream to each plate. The Russians pre- 
fer the cream slightly sour. This is a 
favorite soup in the London and Paris 
restaurants, 


Prune Hors d’Oeuvre (Hot) 

This is a most unusual bonne bouche, 
but is very good as a beginning for a 
company dinner or luncheon. Remove 
the stones from six large olives and fill 
them with a small piece of anchovy fillet 
and two or three capers. Remove the 
stones from six large French or Cali- 
fornia prunes that have been plumped 


in boiling water and thoroughly dried, 
fill with the stuffed olive, wrap each one 
in a half slice of very thinly cut bacon, 
tie each with a thread and put them in 
a very hot oven until the bacon is 
cooked. Remove the thread, put each 
one on a round piece of toast, dust with 
paprika and serve at once. 


Cream Dressing for Salads 


Put into a bowl half a teaspoonful of 
salt, a sprinkle of black pepper and a 
generous sprinkle of paprika. Add three 
tablespoonfuls of oil, two tablespoonfuls 
of tarragon vinegar and a small piece of 
ice. When ready to serve stir this with 
a fork until slightly thick, and add, drop 
by drop, three tablespoonfuls of thick, 
sweet cream and one teaspoonful of 
lemon juice. Stir until quite thick and 
pour over the salad. The salad should 
be served at once. 


Cabbage Salad 


Select a firm head of young cabbage 
and shave it as fine as possible. Put 
it in a bowl of ice water for an hour, 
then drain well and let it stand in the 
refrigerator for two hours or more. Put 
one tablespoonful of finely minced onion 
in a piece of cheesecloth and hold it 
under the cold water faucet, twisting the 
cloth at the same time to squeeze out the 
strong juice. Add this to the cabbage, 
together with a tablespoonful each of 

capers and green pepper cut in tiny 
slivers. The pepper should be par- 
boiled for a moment, then put on ice un- 
til very cold before shaving it. Bits of 
cold boiled ham or tongue and slices of 
hard-cooked egg may be added to this 
salad if it is to be served at luncheon or 
supper. Without the meat and eggs it 
is a very good salad to be served with 
crackers and cheese at a dinner. 


A Parisian Fruit Macedoine 

Mix together strawberries, stoned 
cherries, orange slices, white grapes, or 
slices gf pear, red raspberries and green 
almonds shredded. Add one or two 
tablespoonfuls of pineapple juice to the 
syrup from maraschino cherries, and 
pour over the fruit. Serve very cold. 
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Setting the Table 


II--Breakfast, in the Easiest and Best Way 


By Edith Barnard Delano 


appeared in the last (December) issue. 


number. 


February 


N THEIR choice of things to eat, 

people’s tastes vary far more for 

breakfast than for all the other meals 
put together. Almost everyone likes al- 
most anything among the luncheon and 
dinner dishes generally served; but we 
all know those who cannot touch cereals, 
and those who can take nothing else; 
those who want their coffee first, and 
those who prefer coming to it by way 
of fruit and cereal; those who require 
meat, those who cannot possibly digest it ; 
those who want eggs every day 


Eprtor’s Note—A peers talk on the problem of setting the table, 
The subject will be considered further in the 


in its broader as- 


a centerpiece under the fernery, fruit 
bowl or vase of flowers in the cen- 
ter of the table. Where the service is 
elaborate, a large silver or old Sheffield 
tray is often set at the end of the table 
to hold the coffee service, cups and the 
hostess’s plate—necessarily perched so 
high as to suggest the quick-lunch 
counter! A more usual and sensible 
fashion is to use a so-called lunch square, 
of linen perfectly plain, hemstitched, or 
elaborated in any way to any extent, 


HOST 


of the year, and those who find 
them tiresome faring. There- 
fore, it is readily seen that 
breakfast is the meal at which 
we should place the family’s 
demands of taste or time be- 
yond any consideration of the 
mere formal setting of the 
table and serving of the 
courses. 

Where a bare table is not 
used for breakfast and lun- 
cheon—the table setting for 
both meals being practically 
alike—the heavy silence cloth 
is covered either by the same 
damask one that is used for 
dinner or by a smaller one, 
sometimes fringed or scalloped 
at the edges. Occasionally the 
shops exhibit luncheon sets 
with colored borders; the use 
of such novelties can never be 
in the best of taste, and they 
are certainly poor economy. 
White, and white only, should 
be used for table linen, except 
in the embroidered center- 
pieces, where colors are often 
charming. 
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If a tablecloth is used, a 
tray cover is laid at the hos- 
tess’s end of the table, and 


A breakfast setting arranged with ref to the id. of 
dishes and effort in serving. (Host accidentally robbed of knife and fork) 
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coming to within two inches of the edge 
of the table, without silence cloth or 
centerpiece or tray cover; or else to use 
the centerpiece and tray cover as upon 
the tablecloth, but to place doilies under 
every dish and at each place or cover. 
Where a bare table is to be used, the 
table top should by all means be finished 
without varnish, having the soft waxed 
finish now preferred, upon which hot 
dishes can be set directly without fear 
of marring the beauty of the wood; the 
day of straw mats under hot dishes—so 
reminiscent of the children’s last year’s 
straw hats !—is happily past. 

Except in the variation of cloth, lunch 
square or doilies, the rest of the table 
setting is the same in all cases. The 
coffee service is placed at the hostess’s 
end; the coffee pot, on a decorated tile 
or one of the more novel silver and glass 
plateaus, or upon a silver or Sheffield 
tray, is at her right hand; the cream and 
sugar are placed at her left; and the 
cups, set evenly in their saucers with 
their handles and the ends of their tea- 
spoons pointing one way, are set in a 
line in front of her place. The arrange- 
ment of this end of the table does more 
than all else to give it an orderly look— 
or otherwise. 

The laying of the individual covers 
follows the general rule: knives. and 
spoons at the right, forks at the left, 
sharp edges of knives toward the plate, 
the utensil to be used first being on the 
outside, that to be used last being laid 
nearest the plate; the ends of the handles 
of all flat silver should come within two 
inches of the edge of the table. The 
tumbler is set at the ends of the knives 
on the right of the plate; the small bread 
and butter plate, with butter spreader 
laid upon it, at the end of the forks at 
the left of the plate, and the plainly 
folded napkin at the left of the forks. 


CUPS, SAUCERS AND TLASPOONS 


The hostess's cover at the breakfast table 


For formal service, a large service plate 
is set upon the table at each cover, and 
upon this a fruit plate, doily, and finger 
bowl about one-third full of water; the 
spoon or knife for the fruit course may 
be laid upon the sma'l plate also, but 
there seems no particular need for doing 
so. After the fruit, the plate and finger 
bowl are removed, and the maid sets the 
cereal dish upon the service plate; the 
plate for the main part of the meal, 
however, is not laid upon the service 
plate, which is removed by the maid with 
one hand while she sets down the hot 
breakfast plate with the other. 

What may be a matter of ease in the 
household where several servants are 
kept often becomes a problem—more, a 
difficulty—in the home of one, two or 
no maids at all. The fault lies not in 
the form of table setting and serving, 
but in our own mistaken ideas of what is 
needful and desirable. The elaborate 
setting of the table may be charming; 
but with a little thought and courage we 
can eliminate a great deal, and still have 
all that refinement, good taste and the 
necessities of the meal call for. It is 
appalling to realize that the foregoing 
form of service brings into use, for a 
family of four, where the simple lunch 
square is used and no tea tray, no fewer 
than ninety-eight articles, all to be 
handled many times, for this first meai 
of the day, which should be the simplest. 
The elaborate form of service often 
means, too, that some member of the 
family who does not care for fruit or 
cereal has to wait until the others are 
well on the way with their breakfasts 
without having anything on which to 
break their own fast; sometimes it 
means that those who must go to school 
or business start off with a hurried feel- 
ing which begins the day with fatigue. 
For most of us the elaborate setting of 
the table and the 
formal service of 
breakfast is dis- 
tinctly not worth 
while; that other 
people find it pleas- 
ant and convenient 
has nothing what- 
ever to do with our 
own case, If a sim- 
pler form is ad- 
visable for us, it is 
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a right form, “ good form,” and no one 
need be in the least afraid of using it. 

We may well learn something from 
the English fashion of breakfast, where 
all the things to eat are presented at 
the same time, ordinary service is en- 
tirely dispensed with, and people are al- 
lowed to come to breakfast when they 
like, make their own choice of food, 
and by waiting upon themselves incon- 
venience no one, 

In the usual American family of 
father, mother and children, it is cus- 
tomary and beautiful for all to meet at 
breakfast; but there might be happier 
mornings if all of the breakfast were 
brought upon the table at once; when 
that is done, those who take fruit alone, 
or fruit with their cereal, or only cereal 
or eggs, need not wait—perhaps with a 
certain person who sits cross legged and 
offers mischief for idle hands watching 
for his opportunity !—for the part of the 
meal in which they are most interested to 
be brought in, The table can be made just 
as attractive for such an arrangement; 
the fruit can form the centerpiece, and 
there are many fruits for which finger 
bowls need not be used; even when it is 
not of that variety, fruit can be cut up 
outside, the apparently additional work 
being less than the washing and care of 
delicate finger bowls and doilies. 

There need be no service plates, for 
the plate set under the cereal dish can 
perfectly well be used for the later 
course, where one is taken. This man- 
ner of serving is admirable where there 
are several grown-ups in the family who 
depart at different hours, or where there 
are guests; if the maid is not called upon 
to serve the breakfast, no one has the 
uneasy consciousness of incommoding 
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the household arrangements by coming 
down late. Coffee is now percolated, 
and can stand for a time if necessary ; 
cereal in a covered dish keeps warm 
an astonishingly long time, and can 
readily be heated by an_ electrical 
appliance, or can be brought to the table 
in a chafing dish, and warmed by the 
alcohol lamp in a minute. Toast can be 
made upon the table, also, where there 
is electricity ; but where there is not, no 
one need despise cold, crisp toast. Where 
the family is very large, a side table set 
with the things that would crowd the 
larger one should be placed within reach 
of the mother; and if guests or grown 
persons have come down after the 
mother is finished, it is not likely seri- 
ously to injure anyone to help them- 
selves! 

This is surely a solution of the stu- 
pendous difficulty that begins the day 
for so many. If the table is laid care- 
fully before the meal—and the utmost 
precision soon becomes a matter of 
habit—and the various dishes and uten- 
sils set upon it in a definite order, and 
a small side table placed near enough to 
receive the used dishes and silver, no 
one need fear that the breakfast so 
served will be in bad form, unattractive, 
untidy or unwholesome. Every woman 
will see at a glance what a vast differ- 
ence it will make in the work of the 
house, the starting of the children off to 
school or the others to work; and a 
meal without the attendance of a servant 
is a meal where talk can be free and 
confidential, sacred and never repeated 
—and we all know that the very best of 
backstairs have both ears and tongues! 

Next month we will consider the din- 
ner table. 


Eggs a l Aurore 


To make this dish the writer begs 

That you will use six hard-boiled eggs. 

Press through a colander the yolks, 

And cut the whites, with clever strokes, 

In disklike shapes. Now one yolk more, 

This time from egg—not cooked, but 
raw— 

You beat up light as foam, and toss 


Into a cup of rich, white sauce. 

Put this in baking dish and drop 

The hard-boiled eggs upon the top; 

Then in the oven let it heat 

A little while, and when complete 

Serve in same dish, and you'll declare 

It’s not unlike Aurora fair. 
KIMBERLY STRICKLAND. 
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On Economy 


By Lucy M. Salmon 
Professor of History, Vassar College 


T IS related that a good New England 
I woman once moved into a house made 
vacant by the death of the last mem- 
ber of a family of invalids. Finding 
about the place a number of bottles partly 
filled with medicine, she took all that was 
left. After the doctor had saved her life 
as by a miracle, she was asked why she 
had taken the medicine and she replied, 
“It seemed such a pity to waste so much 
ood medicine that I took it all to save 
it.” As it is sometimes easy to bear phil- 
osophically the trials of our friends, so 
it is easy to smile at the economies prac- 
ticed by others, Yet there is at least 


room for the question whether most of 
us do not in one form or another at 
times take all the medicine left in the 
bottles in order to save it. 

The fundamental question of what 
economy is and what economy is not has 


as yet not been investigated by econo- 
mists in its application to general eco- 
nomic conditions. Still less can it be 
determined with precision and _ finality 
what is economy where the factors in- 
volved concern the earning, the spending, 
and the saving of money on the part of 
women, Crude methods of spending, 
unwise efforts at saving, are inextricably 
bound up with erroneous ideas of earn- 
ing, and no conclusions can be drawn in 
regard to economy considered apart from 
these questions so intimately related to 
it. In default, therefore, of scientific 
data bearing on the general question, it 
seems possible to consider here only a 
few of the conditions that concern house- 
hold and personal economy, to raise a few 
questions concerning customary expendi- 
tures and economies, and to leave the 
answers to the individual spender and 
economizer until such time as the inves- 
tigation of the economists will +haye 
placed at our disposal a body of facts 
suitable for large generalizations. 


The Nature of Economy 


The seemingly erratic nature of many 
of our household and personal economies 
is a matter of common observation and 
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current comment. This characteristic 
may in part be explained by our mental 
confusion in regard to the nature of 
economy. We are wont to think of 
economy as a fixed, absolute term, 
synonymous with saving, and we there- 
fore reason that whenever we save and 
whatever we save, we thereby become 
ipso facto, economical. Yet economy is 
relative rather than absolute, and what 
may be economy for one person may be 
wasteful expenditure for another; what 
may be wise economy at one time may 
be rash extravagance for the same per- 
son under different conditions; the same 
course followed by two persons having 
the same income may result in economy 
for one and extravagance for the other. 
It may be economy for a woman with 
an earning capacity of $600 a year and 
a knack for dressmaking to spend her 
leisure time in ripping up her partly 
worn dresses and making them over, 
while it would be extravagant for a 
woman of an equal earning capacity, 
without a knack for dressmaking, to do 
the same thing. It may be extravagance 
for a woman with an earning capacity of 
$6,000 a year and a genius for house- 
keeping to do her own work, while it 
may be economy for her to employ a 
housekeeper at a good salary and her- 
self draw a still larger one. It may be 
economy to use eggs freely in March 
when they are twenty cents a dozen, and 
extravagance to do so in December when 
they are selling at sixty cents a dozen. 
In one household bread puddings may be 
an economy; in another, where twenty- 
five cents’ worth of ingredients are used 
to save half of a five-cent loaf of bak- 
er’s bread, they may be an extravagance. 

The difficulty of laying down hard-and- 
fast lines in regard to what is economy 
and what is extravagance is seen not only 
in the varying conditions in which we 
are placed, but also in the varying tal- 
ents and gifts of different individuals. 
Grand opera and the symphony are a 
necessity to the musician, but often an 
extravagance to one without an appre- 
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ciation of music. The possession of a 
glowing gem hidden in a box may bring 
each day unspeakable joy to one whose 
happiness is ministered to by form and 
color, but to another it may be only a 
bit of colored glass. The child who 
longs for a rose-colored cambric dress, 
but is denied it because it will not launder 
well, may suffer untold torture in the in- 
terests of household economy. The cap 
and gown worn by one college student 
may be a genuine economy, yet in the 
case of another they may cover the dress 
of a slattern and thus become both un- 
moral and extravagant. The summer 
trip to Europe may be a positive neces- 
sity to the teacher and an unwise luxury 
for the salesman having the same annual 
income. A college graduate owes $500 
to a society that loans funds to assist 
students; she has heard the merits of 
life insurance extolled and she may de- 
cide to pay the premium on a $500 life 
insurance policy for the benefit of 
the society and to go to Europe leav- 
ing the insurance company rather 
than her benefactor to profit by her 
payments. 


What Is Extravagance ? 


It is difficult to separate from the ques- 
tion of economy its counterpart extrava- 
gance. The question of mortgaging the 
house to buy an automobile; of the hun- 
dred-dollar tailored suit that comes out 
of the twenty-dollar-a-month house; of 
the three-dollar seats at the opera and 
the five-cent piece reserved for the Sun- 
day collection plate; of the orchid favors 
at the company dinner and the skim milk 
provided for the home table; of the silk- 
covered down comfortable found in the 
guest room and the thin blankets that 
must be supplemented by her dress skirt 
furnished for the maid’s room—all these 
suggest a very large class of economies 
that carry with them corresponding ex- 
travagances. 

Into all of these at least two other 
principles enter, The conditions sug- 
gested illustrate a crude, undeveloped, 
zsthetic sense on the part of many who 
have the ordering of a household, a fail- 
ure to appreciate that the underlying 
principle of all zxsthetics is harmony— 
harmony of color, of form, of action, of 
means, of ends. To a certain extent this 
appreciation of harmony and fitness does 


prevail; the young man acquires with 
his first evening suit the knowledge that 
he is not to don it before the clock strikes 
six, and the young woman understands 
that she is not to wear her evening dress 
on a shopping expedition. But these are 
rather ways of acquiescing in the con- 
ventions of society than expressions of 
an innate appreciation of the eternal fit- 
ness of things. The unlovely economies 
that are practiced in order that equally 
unlovely extravagances may be indulged 
in are in reality not economies at all, but 
only the outward expressions of a de- 
fective sense of proportion and harmony. 
Color blindness and tone deafness are 
universally regarded as misfortunes. 
Perhaps in time we shall come to com- 
miserate equally those who lack the fine 
sense of fitness involved in the use of 
money. 

But not only do the conditions that 
have been pointed out suggest misfits in 
expenditures that show low esthetic 
standards; they also show undeveloped 
ethical standards. The moral questions 


involved in economizing in order “ to 
keep up appearances ” are questions that 
vitally concern the very marrow of our 


social organization; they are questions 
that must be answered one way or the 
other by everyone who spends money, 
but they can be rightly answered in only 
one way. Deceit practiced in the name 
of economy is but a too common appli- 
cation of the principle that the end justi- 
fies the means. 

Many other expenditures carry with 
them questions that concern, not so much 
economy and extravagance, as questions 
concerning the related subject of so- 
called “ charities.” Shall we purchase 
a hundred-dollar evening gown and a 
five-dollar ticket for the charity ball? 
Shall we spend our morning baking cake 
for the church supper, our afternoon 
setting tables for it, and our evening 
washing dishes after it is over that the 
non-church goer may purchase for 
twenty-five cents a supper that has cost 
fifty cents? Shall we cut out garments 
for the poor and make them by hand at 
the sewing society, or pay a seamstress 
for doing it, or find employment for the 
poor and thus enable them to take the 
responsibility of their own sewing? 
Shall we contribute turkey dinners to 
the rescue mission and economize for it 
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by being our own hewers of wood and 
drawers of water? 
-Unwise Expenditure 

But the question of expenditure con- 
cerns not only expenditure of money, but 
expenditure of action. Shall we untie 
a bundle, fold the paper neatly, and put 
it in the paper drawer, tie the string and 
put it in the string bag, thus saving paper 
and string and making unnecessary the 
future purchase of both, or. shall we cut 
both paper and string and with a turn 
of the hand throw them into the scrap 
basket to feed the furnace fire on a cool 
spring day? At Christmas time shall we 
envelop our gifts in one box after an- 
other, swathed in layers of tissue paper 
and holly paper, tied with yards of red 
ribbon and sealed with dozens of Christ- 
mas seals, thus enforcing a reversal of 
all these processes on the part of the re- 
cipient ? 

Shall we clutter our house with furni- 
ture that may be beautiful in itself, but 
by its excess becomes a physical danger 
to children and to the infirm? Shall we 
crowd our tables and shelves with count- 
less knickknacks that represent not only 
the useless expenditure of money in- 
volved in initial cost, but the subsequent 
expenditure of time and thought de- 
manded for their care, and the uncon- 
scious wear and tear on the nerves of the 
occupants of the house? 

The household is a fruitful “ culture ” 
for the growth of expenditures that 
carry with them no corresponding bene- 
fit. In the purchase of food supplies, 
there is constant outlay for articles pur- 
chased, not for the nutritive value, but 
to satisfy certain somewhat unreasonable 
table conventions; the olives, salted al- 
monds, peppermint creams, rare fruits, 
fruits and vegetables out of season, are 
often found on our tables, not for their 
food values, but to minister to pampered, 
jaded appetites that demand each day 
fresh offerings. In the matter of dress 
there is the same opportunity for expen- 
ditures without the reasonable return. 
We call on the seamstress to turn in the 
tucks of our waist that last year had the 
tucks turned out; to turn up the cuffs 
that last season were turned down; to 
trim a gown this year considered too 
severely plain. We discard our broad- 
soled shoes and affect pointed toes and 
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high heels, although presumably the 
shape of our feet has not altered; belt 
buckles, hat pins, veils, jabots, belts, 
shopping bags, fancy handkerchiefs, and 
countless small articles often receive a 
disproportionate outlay in comparison 
with the return received on the side of 
taste. 

It is often difficult to measure the far- 
reaching effects of unwise expenditures ; 
the city club that redecorates its parlors 
every year “ just for a change ” may soon 
find that it cannot command the services 
of the best decorators, since these are 
unwilling to give their best efforts to 
work intentionally made ephemeral. The 
woman of very narrow income who puts 
on mourning for a distant cousin may 
find it difficult to keep the sympathetic 
help of friends and neighbors. The man 
with a_ half-sick, ill-nourished family 
who spends for a phonograph the money 
given him for food and clothing may in 
vain cry “ wolf” when faced with real 
starvation. 

We may, on the other hand, err in 
thinking that economy necessarily means 
cutting down certain classes of expendi- 
tures considered unwise by our friends. 
It is related of John Lothrop Motley that 
as a college student he was questioned 
by his father in regard to certain ex- 
penses incurred, and he replied that he 
could do without the necessities of life, 
but not without the luxuries. It is this 
spirit that may lead a widowed mother 
to feel that the last place where she can 
economize is on the violin lessons for 
her son, or the drawing lessons for her 
daughter. An old Chinese proverb has 
been put into verse by Mr James Terry 
White, and it runs: 

“If thou of fortune be bereft, 

And in thy store there be but left 

Two loaves—sell one, and with the dole 

Buy hyacinths to feed thy soul.” 

It may be the most questionable form 
of economy to reduce expenditures in 
the things that minister to some of the 
more subtle demands of life. 

The question of the mutual relation of 
spending and of saving becomes still 
more complicated when we realize that 
our private economies may compel ex- 
travagance on the part of others—the 
woman who beats down the price of a $75 
tailored suit to $60 may by so doing in- 
directly compel another woman to pay 
$75 for a suit worth $60. Somebody 
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must pay the tailor as well as the piper. 

Still further and more serious com- 
plications arise when economy is strained 
to the point of deferring payment on ar- 
ticles nominally bought. The college stu- 
dent may defer until September payment 
on bills contracted in May, but the dress- 
maker, the milliner, the picture framer, 
the restaurant keeper, must meantime 
meet their own bills, or lose standing in 
the business world. When payment is 
still further deferred until it reaches the 
vanishing point, the result is indicated 
in an advertisement now running in 
the daily papers of a small city: “In 
trading at our store you are not con- 
tributing toward unpaid-for articles got- 
ten here by others. Credit losses are 
not any part of our expenses; we sell 
for cash only.” 


Pet Economies 


Another phase of the question is sug- 
gested by certain nominal savings. 
Women are sometimes reproached for 
their so-called “ pet economies,” yet acts 
performed apparently with an eye to 
economy may often spring from entirely 
different motives. 

One woman may carefully’ save all 
pieces of string, not to save the expendi- 
ture of ten cents for a fresh ball, but to 
have at hand a variety in color and style 
to use when occasion demands. Another 
may preserve blank half sheets of let- 
ters, not to save stationery bills, but be- 
cause scraps of paper seem most appro- 
priate for use in jotting down scraps of 
ideas. A third puts away paper bags, 
not to avoid expense, but to have at hand 
different sizes for the apples given to her 
boy friends. A fourth folds away wrap- 
ping papers ‘because she has been brought 
up in the paper business and is interested 
in the texture and “feel” of different 
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varieties. Another saves every candy 
box from other cities, thinking they will 
give an air of distinction to her candy 
table at the annual church fair. Another 
saves during the winter boxes from the 
florists to send to a friend in the country 
who loves to distribute flowers from her 
summer garden. Another saves all bot- 
tles with glass stoppers and gives them 
to her young married friends for kitchen 
use. 

Illustrated books and shopping cata- 
logs afford amusement for visiting 
children; bundles of pieces are eagerly 
sought at the old ladies’ home; broken 
toys are sent to the dolls’ hospital to be 
passed on for milder usage in the chil- 
dren’s hospital—innumerable are the op- 
portunities for saving presented to the 
housekeeper. All these so-called “ pet 
economies ” would take on a different 
aspect could we abandon the use of the 
word “save” in characterizing them, 
and denote them by the word “ collec- 
tion.” The habit of collecting string 
and wrapping paper, catalogs, and toys. 
boxes and bottles, seldom springs from 
a desire to economize in these infinitesi- 
mal ways, but from a desire to secure 
harmony of color between a box and the 
string that ties it, to give a friend a 
trifling but unique gift for her kitchen, 
to fit a paper bag of apples to the size of 
the boy, to pass on to others toys no 
longer suitable for vigorous, robust 
children. All such collections serve a 
purpose, not in promoting economy— 
their preservation often means the ex- 
penditure of time—but in ministering to 
legitimate love of harmony and fitness ; 
to the desire of remembering friends 
with gifts that have no money value; 
to the wish to pass on to others what has 
been enjoyed by the original possessor. 
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The Training Table 
Food Requirement for Moderate Work 
By Prof John R. Murlin, Cornell University Medical College 


F YOU pay seven dollars for a ton of 
coal you are entitled to seven dollars’ 
worth of heat. Why is it not just as 

reasonable to say that when you pay a 
certain price for a food, you are entitled 
to a certain amount of food value? This 
is a standard of purity which the gov- 
ernment must inevitably adopt sooner or 
later in enforcing the pure food law. 

Most of us select our foods entirely 

according to taste. We go to the hotel 
or restaurant, and looking over the bill 
of fare, try to imagine what articles will 
taste best, due regard being paid presum- 
ably to the relative cost. The housewife 
employs the same mental process when 
she goes to market or when she orders 
by telephone. Many people believe in 
applying science (“organized common 
sense,” temember) to -everything but 
food. “ When it comes to eating,” they 
will say, me wish to be free to exercise 
my taste.” 


Relish Plus Common Sense 


Science, of course, has no quarrel with 
this attitude. It merely says, “ Exercise 
your taste with a good deal of common 
sense.” Too much emphasis can be laid 
upon the importance of relish in eating. 
Later we shall return to this matter. Eat- 
ing, we grant, is partly an zsthetic en- 
terprise, and in so far may be properly 
classed as an art; but we cannot be con- 
tent to let it become wholly so. 

Just as in constructing and maintain- 
ing ¢ a complex office building, so in main- 
taining the body in health, the viewpoint 
of the engineer as well as that of the 
architect is absolutely essential. An 
engineer who wishes to supply a cer- 
tain amount of power must know the 
heat value of certain kinds of fuel and 
the waste from each. From these he 
reckons the net cost of his power. Does 
not the kitchen of your home stand in 
the same relation to the bodily function 
that the power plant does to the factory? 
Anybody who has in the slightest degree 
the ‘engineer’s habit of mind will take 
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pleasure in following the methods now 
employed in keeping account of a per- 
son’s energy balance. A person who 
likes to plan and see his plans work out 
—or who finds any satisfaction in hav- 
ing accounts balance—has so far the en- 
gineer’s habit of mind. To demand the 
worth of one’s money in heat units when 
fuel in the house is under consideration 
is a plain proposition. Only when house- 
wives generally understand food values 
much better than now will it be a plain 
proposition in respect to fuel foe the 
ly. 

The great principle of the conserva- 
tion of energy; namely, that no ener 
is ever lost, no matter how often it 1s 
transformed, applies to the human body. 
If it did not, all our efforts to reckon 
the needs of the body in energy units 
would be vain. The men who demon- 
strated its applicability to the human 
body—Rubner in Germany and Atwater 
and his co-workers in this country— 
achieved more than we can properly esti- 
mate. They showed that when the body 
is in muscular rest all the energies mani- 
fested in its many tissues and organs 
finally leave the body as heat, which can 
be collected and measured by an instru- 
ment known as the calorimeter. This 
quantity of heat is exactly the same as 
ought theoretically to be generated b 
the known amount of oxidation whic 
has taken place. When muscular work 
is done in a calorimeter and the work is 
all made to take the form of heat, the 
increased heat production is again what 
it should be as judged by the increased 
oxidation. Given the foods capable of 
producing a certain quantity of heat, it 
is a fairly easy task to compute the 
amount of each which would be necessary 
to furnish the energy required by the 
body under any given set of conditions. 

If dur foods were all simple sub- 
stances like sugar or olive oil, and if the 
energy content of food were the only 
one of which we need take any account, 
there would be no need of presenting 
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so simple a matter to housekeepers. It 
is because our foods are mixtures of 
various foodstuffs, each having a differ- 
ent fuel value and a different functional 


_value aside from its fuel value that the 


matter requires some study. 


The Energy Supply 

The simplest method yet devised for 
keeping account of the energy supply 
in one’s diet is that devised by Prof 
Irving Fisher of Yale University. The 
idea underlying this method is to do 
away with intricate calculation by famil- 
iarizing one’s self with the amount of 
each article of food, as served at the 
table, which yields 100 calories of 
energy. This he proposes to call the 
“standard portion.” From experience 
with this method I can heartily recom- 
mend it. I have found that young girls 
ten to sixteen years of age, at the Set- 
tlement Houses, quickly learn to judge 
the standard portion with considerable 
accuracy, and they take great interest 
in calculating a day’s ration and in com- 
posing bills of fare on the basis of por- 
tions. 

All that is required is a reliable table 
of foods and a good pair of scales, or, 
still better, a good balance. Scales often 
go wrong, but balances with a good 
pointer will always weigh accurately, 
provided the weights be kept clean. An 
outlay of ten dollars to fifteen dollars 
for a satisfactory balance is, in my 
opinion, amply justified by what a house- 
keeper can learn of foods within a year. 


How to Ascertain Standard Portions 


3y writing to the Superintendent of 
Documents at Washington, the careful 
student of the problem can have a list 
of publications on foods with prices 
quoted for year of publication. The 
bulletin No 28 of the Department of 
Agriculture, published in 1906, price five 
cents, entitled, ‘Composition of Ameri- 
can Foods,” by Atwater and Bryant, 
contains nearly all the information re- 
quired. 

In this bulletin the weight in ounces 
of the “ standard portion,” or that yield- 
ing 100 calories of energy, is found by 
dividing 1,600 by the number of calories 
per pound given in the table. For in- 
stance, the edible portion of porter- 
house steak given on Page 21 yields 
1,270 calories. Dividing 1,600 by 1,270 
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gives 1.25 ounces of meat, the weight of 
standard portion, or that yielding 100 
calories. This makes the tables in the 
bulletin plain reading matter to any 
woman capable of doing simple arith- 
metic, for all that is necessary is to di- 
vide 1,600 by calories given each time 
and you will have weight of standard 
portion in ounces. 

Often it happens that the quantity re- 
quired to make a standard portion is a 
very convenient amount to serve on the 
plate. One large egg weighing 60 grams 
is almost exactly a standard portion. An 
ordinary serving of butter (13 grams), 
a tablespoonful of olive oil, one large 
orange, one large banana, one rather thin 
slice of bread—each contains very nearly 
100 calories of energy. The following 
table gives the standard portion of some 
of the staple articles of diet: 

Weight of Standard Portion of Meat and Fish 
Loin of beef, ordinary serving ......... - 13. 
Broiled chicken, large serving .......... 
Halibut, ordinary serving .............. 
Oysters in shell, ome dozen ............ 


Pork chops, very small serving ......... 
Turkey, two small servings ............. 


Standard Portions of Vegetables 


19. 


Sie 


Baked beans, small side dish ............ 2.66 
Lima beans, large side dish ............ 4.44 
String beans, five servings ............. 16.66 
Beets, three servings .................. 8.7 
Cabbage, three servings ............... 11. 

Cauliflower, three servings ............. Hi. 

3.5 
Eggplant, three servings ............... 12. 

Mushrooms, two servings .............. 7 
Onions, two large servings ............. 8 
Green peas, canned, two servings ....... 6 
Green peas, fresh, one serving .......... 3 
Baked potatoes, one good-sized ........ 3. 
Boiled potatoes, one large-sized ......... 3 
Steamed potatoes, one serving .......... 3 
Sweet potatoes, half of potato ........ » 5 
Spinach, two ordinary servings ......... 6 


Standard Portions of Desserts 


OUNCES 
Gingerbread, half ordinary square piece .. 98 
Baked custard, ordinary cup .......... . 429 
Doughnuts, half a doughnut .......... 
Apple pie, one-third piece .............- 1. 
Mince pie, one-fourth piece ..........-- 1.2 
Squash pie, one-third piece .........-. 
Indian meal pudding, half ordinary serving 2. 
Rice pudding. very small serving ........ 2.65 
Hominy, large serving ........-.-+++-+5 4.2 
Macaroni, ordinary serving .........-+--. 3.85 
Oatmeal, one and one-half serving ...... 5.6 
Rice, boiled, ordimary cereal dish ....... 3.1 
- Standard Portions of Fruits 

CUNCES 
Dates, three large 
1.1 
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Our Energy Requirements Differ 


But to make this method of calculat- 
ing the energy supply of any value, we 
must also know the energy requirement 
of the body. Let us begin with the 
smallest requirements. It has been found 
that a person uses the least energy in his 
body when he is resting and fasting and 
is kept warm—lying in bed, for example. 
When he moves about—that i is, does mus- 
cular work; when he digests a meal, or 
when he is exposed to cold, he uses more 
energy. The average utilization of 
energy in twenty-four hours under mini- 
mal conditions is about fourteen calories 
per pound of actual body weight, or for 
a man of average weight (154 pounds) 
2,150 calories. We should not miss it 
far if we should say that a person sitting 
up would use one calorie per pound more 
(2,300). And if he digests three meals a 
day he would use an additional calorie 
per pound (2,450). If, now, he does light 
muscular work, like typewriting, he uses 
about 25 calories per hour for this work 
(Carpenter and Benedict), or in eight 
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hours 200 calories—making the total for 
a man of average weight 2,650 calories. 

If the person’s work requires him to 
walk about all day instead of sitting still 
and using his arms, he, of course, does the 
work of carrying his body, to say noth- 
ing of other things he may carry, and the 
allowance must be three or four times as 
great as in the case of typewriting. A 
soldier on the march walking less than 
three miles an hour has been found to use 
160 calories per hour for the muscular 
work alone (Zuntz). Most occupations 
which involve walking, are less exacting, 
because there are frequent rest periods. 
So if we allow 75 calories per hour it 
would probably supply the extra energy 
requirement over that of complete mus- 
cular rest for, say, a pretty active sales- 
man. His total intake in three meals, if 
he is of average weight, would be some 
400 calories (four standard portions) 
more than that of an office worker. 

Two sample diets constructed so as to 
contain the twenty-four-hour require- 
ment for the office worker and the sales- 
man respectively are given below: 


Sample Diets for an Office Worker and a Salesman 


Full Daily Supply of Energy for a Salesman of 


Average Weight 
Breakfast 
NO OF 
CALORIES 
NO OF FROM 
PORTIONS PROTEIN 
1 small orange 3. 
2 wheat biscuits 2 . 
Vienna roll and butter 2 12. 
1 egg, soft, fried, or poached 1 32. 
2 thin slices of bacon 1 6. 
Coffee, cream, and sugar y 2.5 
Total 700 calories 81.5 
Larcheon 
Ordinary serving of beef stew 2 24. 
Tomato or beet salad with 
dressing 1% 15. 
2 slices bread and butter 3 28. 
Apple tapioca pudding, 
large serving 2 2. 
Cocoa, cream, and sugar 1 4. 
Total 950 calories 73. 
Dinner 
of celery so: 8. 
inary serving of roast 
wee 3 120. 
2 baled potatoes 2 22. 
Side dish of green peas 2 50. 
Salad with mayonnaise 
dressing i 0. 
2 slices bread and butter 3 28. 
Milk c 1 26. 
Small of sponge cake 1 


1,350 calories 261. 
Grand tonal, 3,000 calories, with 13 per cent pro- 
tein calories. 


Full Daily Supply of Energy for an Office Worker 
of A eight 


verage W. 
Breakfast 
NO OF 
CALORIES 
NO OF FROM 
PORTIONS PROTEIN 
1 small orange 3. 
Large serving of oatmeal 1 18. 
Cream and sugar 1 2.5 
2 slices dry toast 2 28. 
Ordinary serving butter 1 5 
2 eggs, soft boiled 2 64. 
Cup of coffee 0 0. 
Cream and sugar yy 2.5 
Total 800 calories 118.5 
Luncheon 
2 small tomato and lettuce 
sandwiches 2 28. 
i glass whole milk 2 38. 
inary piece apple pie 3 15. 
Total 700 calories 81 
Plate of bouillon 0 0. 
Small porving of rib roast 2 50. 
2 small sweet potatoes with 
butter 3 20. 
rdinary serving sweet corn 1 16. 
Plate of salad with tea- 
spoonful of olive oil 1 0. 
Ordinary serving of rice 
pudding with cream 2% 20. 
Bread and butter 2 18. 
Demi-tasse, black coffee 0 0. 


1,150 calories 124. 
Grand ‘total, 2650 calories, with about 12 per 
cent protein calories. 
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[To understand the foregoing bills of 
fare, we have only to remember, first, 
that a calorie is a definite amount of 
heat, which our bodies derive from 
foods, and then that each “ portion” is 
the amount which gives 100 calories. 
For instance, in the first breakfast, the 
orange, deficient in heat-giving sub- 
stance, must be classed as a half por- 
tion, while the coffee, cream, and sugar 
together give another half—not, however, 
for the same reason, but becatise only 
small amounts are used. Cream and 
sugar in quantity are both heat givers of 
great value. The wheat products, the 
cereal, and the roll with its butter, supply 
enough heat to count for two portions, 
or 200 calories each. The Editors.] 
These tables have been constructed so 
as to furnish about the requisite amount 
of protein ; that is, from 12 to 15 per cent 
of the total energy. As emphasized in 
a former paper, it is the protein we de- 
pend upon for building material for the 
tissues; but an adult has need of only 
just enough, with a safe margin, to make 
good the daily waste. He has no means 
of storing this constituent, hence if eaten 
in excess it must be removed by the or- 
gans of excretion. It will be apparent 
from the tables what materials to avoid 
in order not to overwork these organs. 


HE Lure of the Antique, by 
Walter A. Dyer, is a book of 
ready reference for collectors of 
old furniture, china, pewter, candlesticks, 
silverware and so on, with a guide for 
the determination of age, style, maker, 
value, etc. It is a handsome volume, 
containing reproductions of 159 photo- 
aphs and decorations by Harry Fenn. 
Mr Dyer has caught the fascination of 
his subject and conveys it to the reader, 
the book being eminently enjoyable from 
a literary point of view. Published by 
the Century Co, or it will be sent, post- 
aoe by our "Book Department, for 
5 


The Garden Primer, by Grace Tabor 
and Gardner Teall, is a compact, well 
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(To be continued) 


Training Table Rules 


1. Five or ten minutes before begin- 
ning to eat a meal, drink a glass of water. 
This will leave the stomach before the 
food reaches it, and will carry with it 
any mucous which has accumulated 
since last eating; the stomach wall is 
thus clear and ready to be activated by 
the newly arrived food. 

2. You cannot chew your food too 
much. Don’t eat food which you cannot 
chew with relish until it is thoroughly 
softened. The enjoyment of food when 
it is still in the mouth promotes the flow 
of the gastric juice, thereby preparing 
the stomach still further for its work. 
Never wash your food down with 
liquids. 

3. Never wait for the sense of full- 
ness to tell you when to stop eating. 
With a little attention to the matter, it is 
easy to decide beforehand how much 
you ought to eat. If at home insist upon 
knowing what is dessert before you reach 
it. This will often prevent overeating 
because you will “leave a place” for 
the last course. 

4. Never take a second cup of coffee. 
You will not care for a second if you 
moisten your food sufficiently with sa- 
liva. Take dinner coffee always with 
dessert, or after, never before. 


illustrated manual for beginners in gar- 
dening, of a very convenient size and 
shape, being scarcely more than of 
pocket dimensions. McBride, Winston 
& Co, New York. 


Three Hundred Games and Pastimes, 
or, What Shall We Do Now, is the title 
of a large, handsome book of nearly 400 
pages by Edward Verrall Lucas and Eliz- 
abeth Lucas. It is fully illustrated, and 
contains an extensive list of good iuve- 
nile books. Macmillan; $2 net. 


The Yankee Doodle Book is a unique 
volume for children, with brightly colored 
pictures accompanying jingles which de- 
pict scenes from American history. Pub- 
lished by J. B. Best & Co, Everett, Wash. 
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N THESE days when one lives in a 
bewildering maelstrom of literary 
and philanthropic clubs, as well as 
those of bridge and skat, it may be a 
relief to turn from these and learn of a 

novel Luncheon Club which has proven 

a great success. 

This club is composed of six young 
women, matrons all but one, each of 
whom, in turn, acts as hostess to the club, 
with the privilege of inviting two guests, 
the luncheons occurring once in three 
weeks. No hostess is allowed to exceed 
the sum of three dollars for her 
luncheon, and, to add to the fun as well 
as to enable each hostess to shine forth 
in the brightest possible light, a menu is 
written on the back of each place card, 
with the cost of each course. 

Great was the excitement when the 
club opened with its first luncheon, and 
never before had we realized what won- 
ders could be accomplished with three 
dollars. Our hostess confided to us that 
many cherished flights of the imagina- 
tion had been abandoned as hard-hearted 
butchers and grocers had made known 
to her the hitherto unrealized prices of 
food; for instance, the luxurious French 
artichokes which she had innocently 
planned for one course she found, to 
her chagrin, would consume the sum al- 
lowed for the entire luncheon. 

As each dainty course made its ap- 
pearance, served in a manner to suit the 
most fastidious, the place cards were 
eagerly scanned for the cost, and the 
hostess serenely smiled, secure in the 
knowledge that she had saved seven 
cents on the price allowed! 


Menu of Luncheon One 

Lemons stuffed with smoked sardines ....$ .45 
Codfish balls with creamed oyster sauce ... .30 
Broiled chops with peas 1.00 
Raspberry mousse ........- -40 

$2.93 


Coffee was served in the living room, 
this having been previously agreed upon 
as a privilege of each hostess, for which 
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no account need be rendered. The 
hostess of the second luncheon, discov- 
ering it to be the birthday of two of the 
guests, arranged a delightful birthday 
luncheon. Certainly, never as children 
did we more enjoy a birthday cake than 
the one which appeared for dessert, dec- 
orated with fancy icing, and brilliantly 
illuminated, but with age mercifully con- 
cealed. 


Menu of Luncheon Two 


Grapefruit with candied mint leaves 
Bouillon 
Salmon loaf served in individual molds 

with Hollandaise sauce 
Chicken pates 


75 
Tomato jelly with mayonnaise ........... 53 

$2.86 


The third luncheon was held in mid- 
winter, and was a comforting balm to 
perturbed spirits who had been told that 
winter would be the worst time in which 
to entertain the club, as everything was 
so é€xpensive then. Not only did the 
usual array of attractive courses greet 
us, but the astonishing luxury of 
olives had actually been added to the 
menu, a flight of daring hitherto un- 
dreamed, 


Menu of Luncheon Three 


Oranges, white grapes, maraschino cherries 
in orange baskets 


Codfish cutlets with Hollandaise sauce .... .39 
Veal birds (slices of cutlet rolled) ...... 38 
Asparagus salad with cheese balls ........ «50 
$3.00 


The fourth luncheon was an espe- 
cially clever one, there being ten at table 
that day, owing to the fact that several 
members had guests in their households. 
We generously suggested to the hostess 
that an extra allowance of fifty cents be 
accorded her menu, but she proudly de: 
clined our offer, and eagerly our eyes 
sought the grand total of the luncheon 
as we gathered around the table, our 
astonishment being great to find it ex- 
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ceeded the magic three dollars by only 
seven cents. 


Menu of Luncheon Four 


Chopped ham highly seasoned, served on 
rounds of toast 

Puree of peas with whipped cream 

Pulled bread 

Individual halibut steaks with tomato sauce 

Individual fillet of pork 

Potato balls with 

Fried apples 

Rice croquettes 

Graham bread and butter sandwiches 

Pickles 

Whole tomatoes with mayonnaise 

Cheese sticks 


The fifth luncheon, given by a bride 
who had reigned over a house for only 
a month, was a very charming affair. 
The table was especially attractive in its 
brilliant array of wedding gifts, and a 
delightful touch of individuality was 
given by the fascinating place cards, 
painted by our artistic hostess. 


Menu of Luncheon Five 


Grapefruit and white grapes, served 
glasses 

Beef bouillon 

Creamed oysters served in ramekins 

Lamb chops 

-Green string beans 

Saratoga chips 

Celery and nut salad with mayonnaise 

Crackers 

Tiny rolls 

Stuffed olives 

Salted walnuts and pecans 

Candy 

on & served in glasses 


At the sixth luncheon covers were 
again laid for ten, but, with the record 
of another ambitious hostess as an in- 
centive, pride forbade an excess of even 
one penny. This, indeed, might be 
called a maidenhair fern luncheon, that 
dainty design being embroidered on 
centerpiece and doilies, a fair copy of 
the sprays which formed a_ border 
around the centerpiece, and mingled 
with the pink roses in the center, ap- 
pearing once again in tiny sprays in the 
finger bowls. 


Menu of Luncheon Six 


Grapefruit and white grapes in glasses sur- 
rounded with 

Beef consomme .. ; 

Escalloped halibut in ramekins 

Blanquette of chicken 

Potatoes on the half shell 
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Salted 


The seventh luncheon opened the 
second season of the club, each member 
having entertained it, and was evidence 
of the confidence begotten of experience. 
Indeed, it now seemed such a simple 
matter to arrange a luncheon for eight 
people for three dollars that the soul of 
the hostess soared above such a trifling 
matter, and concentrated herself on de- 
signing such clever menu cards that they 
merit a word of description. The charm 
of these cards lay in their novelty and 
the state of constant excitement and an- 
ticipation they created. Place cards of 
yellow jonquils were securely fastened 
to dark green blotting paper out of 
which were cut small rectangular pieces, 
forming frames for tiny cards of white 
bristolboard; a piece of bristolboard 
formed the back, which, with a few 
clever stitches of green silk, completed 
the invention calling forth so much 
admiration. The interest continued una- 
abated throughout the luncheon, for only 
one card adorned the frame when we 
took our places, each tiny card being 
served with the course to which it be- 
longed, and inserted by each guest in 
her frame. Thus, not until the end were 
our menu cards completed. 


Menu of Luncheon Seven 


Oyster cocktail in glasses 

Tomato bouillon 

Individual halibut steaks with cheese sauce 
and potato balls 

Beef birds (slices rolled and stuffed) 

French fried sweet potatoes 

Spinach 

Celery and apple served in apple shells with 
mayonnaise 

Salted almonds 


Orange ice served in glasses 
Yellow pound ca 


The club being now started on its 
second year, a vote will be taken at the 
last Iuncheon of the season, and the 
member receiving the greatest number 
of votes for the best luncheon will have 
a luncheon given in her honor by the 
other members of the club. 
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Chapter VII--Economy in Edibles 


" HERE is no place in the world,” 
declared Frances, “where you 
can spend a dollar to save a cent 

more easily than in cooking!” 

“TI admit that,” said Gretchen readily. 
“T have done considerable of it at one 
time and another. That sort of fantas- 
tic cookery, by which I mean trying to 
invent something to use the bits, takes 
both knowledge and skill. If you are 
not careful you will have your family 
looking with a wary eye on any unfa- 
miliar dish. It is a false economy to spend 
time and materials trying to fix scraps 
that are not good for anything in the 
first place. ‘What is too spoiled to eat 
is too spoiled to cook’ is a good motto.” 

“The question is,” said Pauline, “ to 
know where to draw the line.” 

“On the other hand,” continued 
Gretchen, “ it is just as false an idea of 
economy to be shocked at the idea of a 
few almonds or a bit of angelica or a 
mushroom or two—just the things that 
make the difference between a plain dish 
and a dainty and delicious one. The ex- 
pense is really nothing when you count 
it up carefully, and yet it sounds expen- 
sive. Just as, too, the scraps that you 
save over and turn into something still 
more uneatable would not represent an 
actual value of more than a few cents. 
And yet it sounds wasteful to think of 
throwing them away.” 

“T shall call it a question of ‘ theo- 
retic economy’ and ‘practical extrava- 
gance,’” suggested Pauline. 

“ Just so,” assented Gretchen. ‘“ For 
instance, a little while ago you girls 
looked very much surprised when 
spoke of using cream with my desserts. 
Now listen, I get cream, the ordinary 
‘ single’ cream, for ten cents a half pint. 
With eggs at thirty-six cents a dozen, 
which is what they average now with us 
the year around, and milk at eight cents 
a quart, ten cents is exactly the cost of 
a custard containing a pint of milk and 
two eggs. That serves four people, to 
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be sure, but it is not generally considered 
a very expensive dessert. For my family 
of two I can make a bottle of cream do 
for three times. I whip it, which more 
than doubles the bulk. Then, with a few 
macaroons, a little stale cake, a few bits 
of pineapple or banana, or a combination 
of any two of these, I have a deli- 
cious dessert for only a few minutes’ 
trouble. Do not make the cream too 
sweet.” 

“T never have taken cream,” said 
Frances thoughtfully. 

“You take a good deal of milk, 
though,” said Gretchen. 

Pitchers of various sizes stood in a 
row, full, half full and nearly empty. 
Frances peered into one after the other. 

“This came yesterday, and this the 
day before, and this the day before that,” 
she murmured. “I’m afraid the last is 
sour. We throw away so much.” 

Two new bottles had just been left on 
the doorstep. 

“ T should think you would, if you take 
two quarts a day, unless you drink a 
good deal,” said Gretchen. 

“No, we never drink any, but I like 
to have plenty for cooking.” 

“And until you are short of it you 
never know how little you need. For 
instance, in cake and muffins and such 
things, if you have not quite all the milk 
that the recipe calls for, you can add a 
little water. For white sauce, a few 
spoonfuls of veal or chicken stock, even 
if weak, is as good as the milk, or you 
can use the water that the vegetable or 
fish was boiled in. If you have none of 
these things, add a little extra butter, or, 
in a final emergency, open a can of con- 
densed milk—the unsweetened, of course. 
Many people like that better for cocoa 
than the fresh. You certainly should be 
able, with planning, to manage with one 
quart daily. Eight cents a day saved for 
something else!” 

“And that makes two dollars and 
forty-eight cents for the month,” said 
Frances. “I’m much obliged. My milk 
bill has worried me. But I want to ex- 
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plain that, of course, I don’t throw awa 
all the milk that sours.. Didn’t I 
to you last time about my gingerbread, 
that takes neither butter nor eggs? It is 
the sour milk that makes it so tender and 
delicate. I find it fully as good as the 
more expensive recipes. Heat a cupful 
of molasses with a tablespoonful of lard. 
Beat this well and add a teaspoonful of 
ginger. We like a very spicy ginger- 
bread, so I add a half teaspoonful each of 
cinnamon and cloves and a little nut- 
meg. To a cupful of sour milk add an 
even teaspoonful of soda and stir it un- 
til it begins to foam. Stir this quickly 
into the molasses and add flour to make 
a moderately thick batter. Bake about 
half an hour and let it stand a few min- 
utes before you try to cut it. This 
amount fills a medium-sized dripping 
pan about one inch deep. Do not have 
it too deep, or it does not bake well and 
is heavy. Eat with butter.” 

“Let’s have a meeting where we do 
some cooking,” continued Frances. “ I'll 
donate all my sour milk to experiment 
on. I know a recipe for cornmeal 
griddlecakes that uses sour milk, and I 
want to try it on you girls. Meanwhile, 
I feel a little hurt that while you notice 
the faults of my kitchen, neither of you 
has spoken of a convenience I own which 
neither of you has.” 

“Do you mean your flour sifter?” 
asked Pauline. 

“ Exactly,” said Frances. “ You see, 
our family is too small for a barrel of 
flour. I found a twenty-five-pound bag 
one of the hardest things to dispose of 
in a kitchen. It was heavy to lift, and 
you couldn’t get any flour out without 
scattering it on the floor. So I bought 
this, which just holds the eighth part of 
a barrel, and occupies very little room 
here on a shelf, where there is no stoop- 
ing or lifting to get at it. The cover, 
of course, protects it perfectly, and it is 
easily cleaned. You can tell exactly how 
much flour you are getting, because six 
turns of the handle means a quart of 
sifted flour. Also, the receptacle under- 
neath is marked off into quarts, of which 
it holds three,” 

“T want to use it at once,” exclaimed 
Pauline enthusiastically. “I only lack 
time and a gas oven to provide you with 
a plateful of smoking hot and delicious 
popovers in exactly twenty-nine minutes. 


I can plan it all in my mind’s eye. I 
step to the pantry like this. With my 
right hand I take my mixing bowl from 
the shelf, With my left hand, one even 
cupful of flour, which I find all ready 
sifted in the sifter. With my other hand 
I take an egg from the dish, break it into 
the bowl, and beat it thoroughly with the 
egg beater. With this tin measuring cup, 
which I fill from the pitcher of milk, I 
have all my ingredients ready. I add 
alternately the flour and the milk beating 
steadily all the time with the egg beater. 
In five minutes more, without, as you see, 
having once moved my feet from the orig- 
inal spot, I have my muffins ready for 
the pans. I return the floury cup to the 
sifter, and the only dishes I have to wash 
are one cup, one egg beater and the mix- 
ing bowl.” 

“You haven’t your pans greased,” 
suggested Gretchen. 

“Oh, no,” said Pauline calmly. “I’m 
only doing these in my mind. In reality 
I light both burners of my gas oven, and 
leave them on for exactly seven minutes, 
with the pans, if I use iron ones, heat- 
ing on top. At the end of seven min- 
utes by the clock, I turn off the back 
burner and turn the front burner down 
one-quarter, and the oven is ready to 
bake.” 

“T wish the gas company would pub- 
lish those directions more widely,” said 
Gretchen. “The first biscuit I baked 
with a gas oven I allowed about twenty - 
minutes to get the oven hot and they were 
charcoal for about a quarter of an inch 
on the bottom.” 

“ That is the whole trouble when you 
hear cooks who are used to a coal stove 
complain that a gas oven burns things 
so, They are heating it too long—and 
meanwhile, of course, wasting gas. Fol- 
low this time exactly, and put things on 
a shelf quite near the top of the oven, 
and you will have no trouble with things 
burning. After twenty minutes, with 
most things like muffins and plain cake, 
you can turn the gas off entirely and 
there will be heat enough to finish the 
baking.” 

“May I read this?” asked Gretchen, 
pointing to a sheet of paper which hung 
on the wall. “I can’t help seeing the 
word ‘tomato,’ and it has aroused my 
curiosity all the afternoon.” 

“ Certainly,” said Frances. 
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“Tomato bisque, Venetian eggs,’” 
read Gretchen. 

“That means scrambled eggs with 
tomato—very easy and good for lunch,” 
explained Frances. 

“* Tomato toast, tomato eggs.’ 

“That means a rich tomato sauce 
poured over hot, buttered toast; and to- 
mato eggs are hard-cooked eggs cut in 
two lengthwise and covered with tomato 
sauce. Put bread crumbs and butter on 
the top and brown in the oven.” 

“Or I warm over meat and rice and 
tomato, or make a tomato relish to go 
with meats. This is especially nice with 
chicken or veal. I tried to put up enough 
last summer to last through the winter, 
but it goes very fast, because we are so 
fond of it. So now, if I have a cupful 
of tomato left, I reduce the other things 
in proportion. I take one-half a lemon 
and a heaping tablespoonful of chopped 
raisins and five ounces of sugar. I skin 
and chop the lemon and boil all together 
rapidly for ten or fifteen minutes and 
then slowly until it is quite thick. That 
makes enough to last us a week or two, 
and it keeps perfectly well for that length 
of time in a cool place.” 

“ Let’s see who can get the best dinner 
in exactly thirty minutes,” said Gretchen. 

Frances looked a bit wildly about the 
kitchen. ‘Oh, no,” said Gretchen 
laughing, “ I don’t mean a real dinner, I 
mean a dinner like Pauline’s popovers— 
‘in her mind’s eye.’ Perhaps ‘on paper’ 
would be better.” 

The girls got out their pencils and 
Gretchen went on to explain: 

“ Suppose, for instance, that you have 
been in town shopping all day, or have 
had a dressmaker or callers until the very 
last moment, so you have just half an 
hour to get a good nourishing dinner of 
some sort. You can plan to have any- 
thing you want from the refrigerator, but 
you must not depend too much on the 
friendly can opener.” 

“ Only one item to be taken from the 
tin,” said Pauline. “It isn’t so bad, 
either,” she went on after a few minutes. 
“ Here is my menu already: Steak, baked 
potatoes, beets warmed up in butter-and- 
vinegar sauce—these could be either out 
of a can or the refrigerator, according to 
the season—lemon cornstarch custard 
pudding. If you choose small potatoes 


(To be continued) 


they will bake in exactly half an hour, 
while the steak has ten minutes on the 
broiler underneath. Before putting on 
the steak I should mix up the pudding, 
which I should serve hot or cold, accord- 
ing to taste. There would be time for 
it to cool while we were eating the first 
course.’ 

“T found some cold meat in the re- 
frigerator,” confessed Frances, “ but 
just look at the beautiful dinner I pro- 
vide: Cream of corn soup with crou- 
tons, cold sliced lamb, stuffed peppers, 
macaroni with cheese and then some 
canned pineapple. I needn’t have resorted 
to canned things at all, if I could have 
had some cold spice pudding sliced and 
warmed over in butter, but I was afraid 
that wouldn’t keep well while we were 
eating the other things. I call that quite 
a dinner in half an hour.” 

“So do I,” said Pauline, “ and though 
there isn’t anything there that would take 
more than half an hour to cook, there 
would be times during that half hour 
when you, as cook, would be doing at 
least eight different things at one and 
the same moment. I am glad, at any rate, 
you didn’t try to warm up any pudding.” 

“TI don’t need to have recourse to 
either the refrigerator or the can 
opener,” said Gretchen carelessly, “ and 
think I shall not need to take more than 
fifteen minutes out of my half hour—just 
enough to set the table prettily and pre- 
pare my salad, for I have such a heavy 
dinner I do not mean to give you any 
dessert.” 

“ But what is the dinner?” asked the 
girls, for something in Gretchen’s man- 
ner aroused their curiosity. 

“For dinner? Oh, only a nice solid 
piece of braised beef—about five or six 
pounds of shoulder—with a dish of scal- 
loped potatoes, well cooked down and 
thick, and to go with them, if you will 
allow me, some of those nice large 
Spanish onions.’ 

“ Braised beef, boiled onions, scal- 
loped potatoes! Why, those are things 
that take hours to do properly. What 
do you mean, Gretchen,” both girls ex- 
claimed in one breath. 

“ That,” said Gretchen, “is something 
I shall explain when you meet at my 
house, and I introduce you to my fire- 
less cooker.” 
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Readers’ Questions Answered 


[Questions are welcomed, and will be answered, so far as the space 
A personal answer, by mail, will be furnished on receipt of one dollas.] 


these pages. 
Diet in Diabetes 

It is positively necessary in cases of 
this character to refer all dietetic mat- 
ters to the physician in charge, for the 
right diet is of supreme importance. 
There is a more or less universal agree- 
ment as to the necessity and value of 
restricting the amounts of carbohydrates 
in the food, but this varies with condi- 
tions and patients. No layman can or 
should prescribe, or even think because 
she could take a certain article the other 
person can. It can be said there is no 
such thing as a diabetic diet, and in each 
case the dietetic list must be prescribed 
as carefully as the medicine. Bran bis- 
cuits should only be taken on the advice 
of the attending physician, and we can- 
not venture an opinion in such a case. 


Preventing Moths 


There is no record of any disinfectant 
the burning of which destroys moths. 
Nearly all housekeepers know that the 
small moth miller itself is not the de- 
structive factor, but the larve which it 
deposits. In the North this common 
clothes moth has but one annual genera- 
tion, the moths appearing from June to 
August, but in the South it appears 
from January to October and has two, 
sometimes more, broods during the year. 
It is the larve which eat garments, furs, 
carpets, etc, and there is no easy method 
of destroying or preventing these depre- 
dations. Safety is either the reward of 
constant vigilance, or a sealing of such 
things as are apt to be attacked, after 
thorough and complete cleaning. Beat- 
ing, shaking and thorough brushing in 
the air and sunlight are the best methods 
of prevention, for the dislodgment of 
the minute eggs is the object in view. 
Repellents, such as tar, camphor, naphtha, 
etc, are only of use when the moth is 
seeking a place to deposit eggs. Such 
odors do not deter the larve from 

growth and feeding. So long as the 
’ odor of cedar, tar balls or paper, etc, is 
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very strong the article, if clean when 
put away, is safe from the moth, but 
all such repellents lose their strength, 
and mild odors do not trouble the moth 
miller. Furs, blankets and heavy gar- 
ments, after thorough cleaning, may be 
packed in boxes or trunks which have 
been carefully lined with the heavy tar 
building paper, or tarred paper moth 
bags used. The main object, however, 
is to put the articles away clean from 
any eggs or larve. A bulletin of the 
Department of Agriculture says: “To 
protect carpets, clothes and cloth-covered 
furniture, furs, etc, they should be thor- 
oughly beaten, shaken, brushed and ex- 
posed as long as practicable to the sun- 
light in early spring, either in April, 
May, or June, depending on the latitude. 
The brushing of garments is a very im- 
portant consideration, to remove the 
eggs or young larve which might escape 
notice. Such material can then be hung 
away in clothes closets which have been 
thoroughly cleaned, and if necessary, 
sprayed with benzine about the cracks 
of the floor and the baseboards. If no 
other protection be given they should be 
examined at least once a month during 
the summer, brushed, and if necessary, 
exposed to the sunlight.” 

In reply to M. C. W., who seeks reme- 
dies for certain stains not mentioned in 
the September number: Iron rust may 
usually be removed by lemon juice and 
salt. Muriatic acid and household am- 
monia will remove obstinate iron rust. 
Fill one bowl with boiling water and 
have ready another full of hot water. 
Put the spot over the boiling water and 
touch it with the muriatic acid. Dip at 
once in the hot water. The stain should 
turn bright yellow when touched with 
the acid and disappear in the hot water. 
Rinse in several clear waters and then 
in water containing ammonia in the pro- 
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portion of one teaspoonful to a quart of 
water, then in clean water again. 


Mildew 


When white clothes have become mil- 
dewed chloride of lime carefully used 
will remove the stain. Use a teaspoonful 
of chloride of lime to four quarts of cold 
water. Stir until all the lime is dis- 
solved, put the article into the water and 
stir with a stick or paddle until the mil- 
dew has disappeared. Rinse thoroughly 
in cold water, using several waters. 
Chloride of lime is a bleaching agent and 
injurious to colors, and the garment must 
be thoroughly washed and rinsed after 
its use or it will injure the fabric. 

Marking Ink Stains 

Chloride of lime or Javelle water 
should remove these stains.. The indeli- 
ble inks of today are apt to be made 
from aniline solutions, which are not 
easily affected by chemicals. The silver 
nitrate inks should yield to the treat- 
ment described for iron rust, but a 
bleaching agent, such as lime, should be 
used with the aniline inks. A_ sub- 
scriber writes that lactic acid will pos- 
itively remove old ink stains, saying: “ I 
have removed indelible ink stains with 
it after the linen had been boiled, 
soaked in sour milk, vinegar and various 
other means resorted to. Moisten the 
ink spot with the acid and lay it in the 


sun. Kepeat until the spot disappears.” 
Another correspondent writes: ‘“ May I 
suggest hydrogen peroxide? Apply 


with a piece of absorbent cotton and 
place another piece under the stain.” 


Requested Recipes 


In reply to Mrs G, the recipe for 
Southern spoon bread was given in the 
November number of the magazine in 
the Housekeeping Club. Mrs Hill’s is 
given below: 

Southern Spoon Bread 


One pint of sweet milk, one-half cup 
white corn meal, one-half teaspoon of 
salt, one tablespoonful butter, one egg 
beaten light, one level tablespoonful 
baking powder. Scald the milk in a 
double boiler, stir in the meal and let 
cook three hours, then beat in the other 
ingredients. Note that it is a tablespoon- 
ful of baking powder. Turn into a but- 
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tered baking dish suitable for the table. 
Bake about forty minutes. Serve hot 
from the dish. This is often called 
spoon corn bread. 


Hashed Browned Potatoes 


Cut three good-sized potatoes into 
very small dice; season with salt and 
pepper. Put two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter into a frying pan; when melted and 
hot add the chopped potatoes. Stir un- 
til the potatoes are well mixed with the 
butter and have begun to be heated. 
Then push the potatoes over to one side 
of the pan and keep over a moderate 
fire, without stirring, for fifteen or 
twenty minutes. The potatoes should 
form together and brown in the shape 
of an omelet. When ready to serve 
loosen them from the pan by carefully 
slipping a knife under them; put a 
small platter over the pan and turn up- 
side down, so that the potatoes come out 
in a roll upon it. Chopped parsley may 
be added just before turning it, if de- 
sired. The difficulty in making these 
potatoes lies in its being hard to give 
exact amounts. Potatoes absorb grease 
differently, a mealy potato taking much 
more than either a new or a soggy one. 


Hungarian Goulash 


Cut one pound of lean beef into dice. 
Melt two teaspoonfuls of butter, add 
one small onion chopped fine, and when 
it begins to brown add the meat. Stir 
and cook until the meat is browned del- 
icately. Add one teaspoonful of flour, 
one cupful of stock, one teaspoonful of 
catsup and one teaspoonful of Worces- 
tershire sauce. Put in a _ casserole 
in the oven and cook for thirty minutes. 
Pare two potatoes and cut in dice with 
four ounces of bacon. Put the bacon in 
a frying pan and cook. When the fat 
has been tried out, add the potatoes and 
cook to a golden color. Pour off the 
fat and add bacon and potatoes to the 
meat with one-half teaspoonful of salt. 
Simmer for another thirty minutes, or 
until potatoes and meat are done. The 
oven must not be too hot. When the 
goulash is removed from oven it should 
be seasoned to taste. The amount given 
will serve four people, 


Buttermilk Cream Salad Dressing 


Mix one cupful of buttermilk cream, 
three _ tablespoonfuls of vinegar, one- 
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fourth teaspoonful of salt and a few 
grains of pepper. This salad dressing is 
particularly good on cucumbers or on 
sweetbreads and cucumbers, which com- 
bine to make a good salad. C. H. 


Horseradish Sauce 


Mix together one-half cupful of but- 
termilk cream, three tablespoonfuls of 
grated horseradish, one tablespoonful of 
‘vinegar, one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, 
and a few grains of cayenne. C. H. 


Tomato and Horseradish Salad 


Peel and chill tomatoes, cut into 
halves crosswise, arrange on lettuce 
leaves and serve with horseradish sauce, 
the recipe for. which is given above. 

Sour skim milk, thoroughly beaten 
with an egg-beater, for the purpose of 
breaking up the curd, is a reasonably 
good substitute for buttermilk. The 
‘cheese and cream made from it, how- 
ever, have not so good a consistency as 
those made from real buttermilk. C. H. 


Cheese Rabbit with Tomatoes 


Cut enough fresh American cheese 
into dice to make two cupfuls; melt one 
tablespoonful of butter in the chafing 
dish, add one-fourth cup of tomato pulp, 
one-fourth teaspoon of salt and a little 
red pepper. When this begins to boil 
add the cheese and stir steadily until it 
is melted and smooth. Add three-fourths 
of a cupful of cream beaten with 
one egg, mix as quickly as possible 
and pour over toasted bread. There 
may be some chance of the tomato and 
cream separating. It is usually wiser 
to add one-third teaspoonful of soda 
dissolved in warm water before putting 
it in the chafing dish. Rapid stirring 
should prevent any separating. 


Graham Cookies 


Two cupfuls of granulated sugar, one 
cupful of shortening (half butter and 
half lard or other shortening) and 
grated nutmeg to taste; mix well to- 
gether, then add three-fourths teaspoon- 
ful of soda, dissolved in one-half cupful 
of sour milk.or buttermilk. Stir in half 
graham flour and half white flour until 
stiff enough to handle, then finish on the 
board with white flour. Mold as soft 
as possible and roll either thin or thick 
as desired. Sprinkle with alittle sugar 
and run the rolling pin lightly over it, 
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then cut out and bake in a quick oven. 
If unsalted shortening is used a little 
salt must be added to the cookies. 


Cocoa Dulce 


Cocoa dulce is a sort of a jam made 
with grated cocoanut and a syrup of 
sugar and water, and served in Cuba as 
we serve bar le duc jelly, with cream 
cheese and crackers. It is better made 
from fresh cocoanut, but may be made 
from the desiccated, if desired. Make 
a very heavy syrup of sugar and water, 
and cool. Add as much grated cocoanut 
as can be easily mixed in, bring to a boil 
and seal in glasses. 


Orange Marmalade 


One dozen large navel oranges. 
Cut in halves, and scoop out the juice. 
Boil the peels two or three hours in 
plenty of water until you can run a 
broom corn through them. Drain, and 
when cool enough to handle, scrape out 
all the white, leaving only the yellow 
outside. Cut into straws. Weigh the 
pulp free from membrane and add an 
equal weight of sugar. Boil pulp, sugar, 
and straws for two hours, and then turn 
into glasses. It should fill six one-pint 
jelly tumblers. 


Frozen Chocolate Pudding (See bill of 
fare for dinner on the second Sun- 
day, Page 116) 

Beat the yolks of three eggs and one- 
half cupful of sugar together until very 
light; add slowly one cupful of scalded 
milk. Then gradually pour this over one 
and one-half ounces of unsweetened 
chocolate. Put the mixture in a double 
boiler and stir until it thickens and coats 
the spoon. When cold add one cupful 
of whipped cream, one teaspoonful of 
vanilla extract, and freeze. Prepare and 
have ready one cupful of candied fruits, 
figs, and seeded raisins. Cut the candied 
fruits and figs into small pieces; cut the 
raisins in halves. Make a syrup of a 
quarter of a cupful each of sugar and 
water, add the fruit, cook until it is 
tender and plump, then drain. Add the 
fruit to the frozen mixture when it is 
almost done, and finish freezing. When 
done put in a quart melon mold and let 
stand for an hour or more packed in ice 
and salt. Serve with flavored whipped 
cream. L. J. 
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IV--How to Roast and Bake 


Until the majority of women use cook- 
ing terms properly and intelligently a 
standard result cannot be expected nor 
hoped for. Moreover, just as long as 
the public recognizes no difference be- 
tween roasting and baking, or braising 
and stewing, just so long will manufac- 
turers be able to make extravagant and 
ofttimes unsubstantiated claims for pat- 
ented cooking appliances. 

Owing to repeated misuse and a con- 
sequent acceptance of certain misapplied 
terms, there is opportunity for much dis- 
cussion as to the proper definitions of 
many common cooking processes. This 
magazine only states that it believes the 
definitions given to be in accordance with 
those of the best-known authorities. 

Roasting and Baking: The Difference 

Roasting is that method of cooking by 
which heat is applied to meat by direct 
radiation, the meat being exposed to heat 
on one side while being exposed to air 
on the other. 

Baking is a process in which the heat 
is applied to the meat on all sides at 
once. 

That is, there is a distinct and easily 
explained difference between roasting 
and baking. In the one the heat is radi- 
ated directly from the fire; in the other 
the heat radiates from the sides of the 
oven, but is also conducted by the hot 


n. 

If these definitions are analyzed it 
will be seen that our ordinary process of 
broiling (called grilling in some places) 
is about the only-method of roasting em- 
ployed in the usual American household. 
We 'bake meat in ventilated ovens if we 
are wise, in unventilated ones if we do 
not know the difference. And then, 
when it so happens that Dame Fortune 
smiles upon us and we eat a piece of 
meat cooked before an open fire in the 
woods or on the beach, we fancy that 
hunger or special enjoyment, or the zest 
of the hunt or fishing, gives the added 
flavor, when it is in truth but the method 
of cooking in the open air. However, the 
term roasting in this country has come 
to indicate the result obtained by cooking 
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“ Just How” Talks 


meat in an open in the oven rather 
than by subjecting it to the direct rays 
of an open fire. 

There are two main purposes in cook- 
ing food, one being the development of 
flavor and a possible improvement in 
appearance; the other a complete or par- 
tial sterilization. And the basic factor 
in any process is the application of heat 
in some form. 

We. are today discussing just how to 
roast and bake meat, so that the best 
result may be obtained; and best result 
means not only an appetizing roast in 
appearance and flavor, but one in which 
all the nutritive elements have been re- 
tained so far as possible :in a digestible 
form. In order to accomplish ‘this, one 
must first realize that whether rare or 
well done, meat should be juicy and 
tender. So, because rapid cooking does 
not soften the fibers of meat, a tough 
piece should not be broiled nor roasted, 
but braised or stewed. 

Specific Direct; 

When the meat comes from the mar- 
ket, after weighing, wipe it thoroughly 
with a clean cheesecloth wrung out of 
hot water. Do not wash it. Then com- 
pute the time necessary for cooking. 
Beef, if desired rare, shotld be cooked 
ten minutes for each pound counted after 
the first fifteen, twenty, or thirty min- 
utes, depending upon the size of the 
meat. Take a roast weighing eight 
pounds, desired rare: count eighty plus 
twenty minutes, or one hour and forty 
minutes. If dinner is to be at six-thirty, 
the oven must be ready, and the meat go 
in promptly at ten minutes of five. If 
desired better done, it needs to be placed 
in the oven at four-thirty, as the eight 
pounds multiplied by twelve minutes 
equals ninety-six, plus twenty equals one 
hundred and sixteen, which is two hours 
within four minutes. 

The meat should mot be seasoned nor 
dredged with flour, but placed in a hot 
oven, whether the piece be large or small. 
There are directions which say “the 
smaller the meat ‘the hotter the oven,” 
and others that state exactly the opposite. 
Let us make this seeming discrepancy 
quite plain to the beginner. 
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When a large roast is put in the oven, 
it takes with it a sufficient proportion of 
cold to perceptibly lower the heat of the 
oven, and this has to be regained before 
the surfaces of the meat can be seared 
over and prevent escape of the juices. 
On the other hand, because meat 1s a poor 
conductor of heat, the surface of a large 
piece of meat becomes burned or charred 
before the heat reaches the interior if 
the oven be too hot at first. The very 
hot oven sears or coagulates the surfaces 
of a small roast quickly and therefore 
aids in the retention of the juices in 
which the meat should cook. 

Hence, the sensible directions are that 
the oven should be relatively hotter for 
the smaller roast than for the large one, 
and then the heat be more quickly low- 
ered to complete the cooking. The first 
heat of the oven should be more moder- 
ate relatively for the larger piece, but be 
more evenly maintained. 

The cook book and the laboratory 
methods of cooking occasionally agree, 
again and again widely differ. Usually 
the laboratory method can show why 
certain things should be done and thus 
prove its point. But laboratory methods 
have to be- exact and sometimes more 
carefully performed than is possible in 
the average household laboring with a 
varying quality of helpers. 

When the roasting is properly done it 
may be stated as a fact that it is better 
not to baste the meat during the process. 
That we care to give this out as a posi- 
tive rule, applicable to all circumstances, 
is not true. The method of cooking in 
miscalled covered “ roasting pans” will 
be taken up in another number, but Good 
Housekeeping Institute has approved 
some uncovered roasting pans in the use 
of which, under all ordinary circum- 
stances, basting is not necessary. 

Proper roasting means accurately cal- 
culated time, the required degrees of heat 
to begin and carry on the cooking, and 
a not too frequent opening of the oven 
door. And basting is often required in 


an unventilated oven when it is unnec- 
essary in a ventilated one. 

The points to be accomplished are a 
development of flavor and retention of 
all juices, and in doing this to lose as 
little of the meat by evaporation as can 
be avoided. That is, when meat is 
cooked, say as a pot roast, the loss by 
weight in the cooking process is much 
greater than when it is roasted in the 
oven. This loss is even more when 
roasted in the oven than when actually 
roasted before the fire. Take an eight- 
pound roast, if cooked in the oven, it 
will lose from one to two pounds, accord- 
ing to perfection of method and kind of 
cooking. The losses when cooked as a 
pot roast are between three and four 
pounds. 

The knowledge of this led to experi- 
menting with basting and not basting 
when meats were cooked in the oven. 
The unbasted meat has lost less by 
weight when properly cooked than the 
basted meat, and if, as said before, it is 
properly done, it will be found more 
juicy and tender. 

The question of seasoning the meat 
before or after cooking has always raised 
much question. Meat in general should 
not be seasoned before cooking. Salt 
has what is called in physics an affinity 
for water, and when placed on the sur- 
face of the meat does not penetrate, but 
draws the juices of the meat toward 
the surface, thus rendering the meat 
tougher and more tasteless. The time 
to season is when the cooking is finished. 

We are fully aware of the skepticism 
raised in the old-fashioned cook’s mind 
by such a statement, but science has 
proved it correct. And we can only re- 
quest the skeptics to do the fair thing 
and try it for themselves. Let them take 
two roasts, a week or so apart, as nearly 
alike as possible, weighing each before 
and after cooking, salting one and not 
the other, and not telling the family 
what has been done. Then record and 
compare the results in the two. This is 
the real way to learn “ Just How.” 
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What to Eat in J anuary 
Suggestions for Bills of Fare for Two Weeks 


[Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Recipes on Pages 117-118] 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 
Scotch eggs* 

Hot apple sauce 
Hot rolls Coffee 
Dinner 
Baked fowl 

Rice croquettes 
Creamed onions 
Celery salad 
Pineapple Bavarian 
cream 
e Coffee 


Supper 
Oysters cooked in the 
shell 
Pepper sauce sand- 


wiches 
Cranberry tarts 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 
Farina with dates 
Cornbread Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cream of vegetable 


soup 
Dutch apple cake 


Dinner 
Hamburg steak, _to- 
mato sauce 
Mashed potatoes 

Baked squash 
Canned fruit 
Cake Coffee 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 
Fruit 
Dried beef in cream 
Griddle cakes 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Tomato rabbit 
Brown bread and but- 
ter 
Sliced bananas 
Cookies 
Dinner 
Tomato bisque 
Roman chicken* 


Sweet potato cro- 
Cet quettes 
elery au tin 
Rice 
Coffee 
WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 


Baked apples 
Poached eggs on toast 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked potatoes 
Cream sauce 
Fruit Wafers 
Tea 
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Dinner 
Consomme 
Broiled ham 

Duchess potatoes 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 
Fruit 
Oatmeal and cream 
Toasted muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Minced ham on toast 
Apple sauce 
Hot gingerbread 
Dinner 
Samp porridge* 
Waldorf salad 
eese Crackers 
Mince pie 
Coffee 
FRIDAY 
Breakfast 
Scrambled 
Cornbread ffee 
Luncheon 
Baked beans 
Lemon pie without 
eggs* 

Tea Wafers 
Dinner 
Vermicelli soup 
Chicken halibut, drawn 
butter sauce 
Creamed potatoes 
Spinach 


Brown pudding 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast 
Stewed golden prunes 
Hominy bread* 
Popovers Coffee 
Luncheon 

Vegetable soup 
Cheese cakes* 
Tea or Coffee 
Dinner 
Cream of spinach so 
Seclloped fish 
Stewed tomatoes 
Fried parsnips 
Orange 
offee 


SUNDAY 


Breakfast 
Grapefruit 


Danish waffles 
Coffee 


Dinner 
Engli 
ishman’s ork- 
shire pudding 
Browned potatoes 
Cranberry sauce 
String beans 
Frozen chocolate pud- 
ing 
ffee 


Supper 
Toasted cheese sand- 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 


Crisped bacon 
Toasted m s 
Marmalade Coffee 
Luncheon 

Carrot so 


Nut bre 
Coffee 


Dinner 
Cream of corn 
Slices of roast 
broiled 
Brown sauce 
Cranberry jelly 
Stuffed potatoes 
Fig pudding 
Coffee 


TUESDAY 


Breakfast 
Baked rice and sau- 


sages 


tato soup 
Stuffed 


apples 


Dinner 


Ragout of beef 
Currant jelly 
Potato puffs 

Peas 
Lettuce salad 
Nut cake 
Coffee 


WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 


Fruit 
Broiled salt mackerel 
Creamed potatoes 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Vegetable soup 
Currant 
oa 


Dinner 
Lentils baked with to- 
matoes 
Southern spoon bread 
Cabbage au gratin 
Baked orange pudding 
Coffee 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 
Stewed apples 
Codfish in cream 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 

hetti* 
apricots 
Capned 
Tea 
Dinner 
Tomato so 
Brain 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Turnips in cream sauce 
ranberry pie 
Coffee 


FRIDAY 


Breakfast 
Tomato omelet 
Waffles Coffee 
Luncheon 
Grilled sardines 
P r sandwiches 
‘umpkin pie 
Dinner 


Boiled cod 
‘otatoes d’ho- 
te 


Roasted onions 
Tomato jelly salad 
with cheese balls 
Cake Coffee 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast 
Sausage 
Buckwheat cakes 


Coffee 
Lunchoon 
Smoked beef and to- 


Creamed cod au gratin 
French 
Spinac 
Coleslaw 
Cottage pudding 
Foamy sauce 
Coffee 


wiches 
Quince marmalade 
Coffee 
a 
4 
matoes 
; Brown bread and 
Tea 
Dinner 


a 
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ball 


Other Seasonable Dishes 


Breakfast Dishes 


Fried sausages and ap- Finnan haddie baked 
ples with cream 
Philadelphia scrapple Coffee cakes 


Stewed tripe Toasted English muf- 
Omelet with chicken fins 

kidneys Cornmeal griddlecakes 
Browned hash Flannel cakes 
Creamed fish Sally Lunns 
Fish hash Rhode Island johnny- 
Broiled oysters cake 
Eggs a la Benedictine Scones 

Luncheon Dishes 

Macaroni with tomato Cream toast 

sauce Scalloped fish 


Creamed sweetbreads 


Fried hominy 
Minced brains on toast 


Scalloped oysters 


Baked eggs Fried scallops 
Hominy croquettes Ham puffs 
Rice croquettes Ham souffle 


Welsh rabbit Turkey scallop 
Cheese souffle Tripe a la Creole 
Cheese fondue Liver a la Terrapin 
Cheese custard Curry of beans 
German toast Celery au gratin 


Vegetables 


French fried potatoes 
Curry of beans 
Celery au gratin 


Delmonico potatoes 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
Fancied potatoes 

Potato souffle Hashed brown potatoes 
Scalloped potatoes Sweet potatoes candied 
German fried potatoes Stuffed baked onions 


Vegetables--Continued 
Sweet potato cro- Stewed red beans 
quettes Stewed cabbage and 
Sweet potato souffle celery 
Fried onions Stewed okra 


Roast onions Okra and tomatoes 
Scallop of corn and to- Carrots saute 


matoes Glazed carrots 
Dinner Dishes 

Braised beef Chicken a la Maryland 
Pot roast Rolled Steak 
Braised tongue Cannelon of beef 
Irish stew Boudins 
Baked mutton and _ Fricassee of chicken 

macaroni Chicken souffie 
Curry of mutton Roast turkey 
Mutton Turkey souffle 
Baked ham Turkey hashed on 
Ham croquettes toast 

Desserts 

Chestnuts with coffee Plum pudding 

sauce Caramel custards 
Chestnuts with cream Sweet potato pie 


Cabinet pudding 
Marmalade fritters Baked apple dumplings 
Macaroon souffle Cranberry pudding 
Farina puffs baked Cherry pudding 
Chocolate | Snowballs 

Bread and nut pudding Indian pudding 

Apple farci uet pudding 
Pineapple tarts Date pudding 


Sponge pudding 


| 
Recipes for the Bills of Fare 


Scotch Eggs 

Divide one cupful of sausage meat 
(one-half pound) into four equal por- 
tions. Remove four hard-cooked eggs 
from their shells and cover them with 
the sausage meat. Roll in beaten egg 
and bread crumbs and fry a golden 
brown in hot deep fat. Cut the eggs 
through the center and serve on rings 
of toast. A. V.S. 


Roman Chicken 

Cook half a pound of vermicelli and 
drain thoroughly. Spread upon a platter 
and cover it with a highly seasoned 
tomato sauce. Shred the white and dark 
meat of a small cooked chicken into 
fibers no larger than a match and lay 
them upon the sauce. Cut four sticks of 
celery and a Bermuda onion very fine, sea- 
son with salt, paprika, a dash of ginger, 
cloves, and cinnamon (if desired), and 


cook brown in a little butter. Spread 
over the chicken and put into the oven to 
get very hot. Moisten with a little 
chicken stock if needed and serve very 
hot. A. H. 


Samp Porridge 

Soak one quart of samp and one pint 
of pea beans together overnight. In the 
morning put in a kettle and cover gen- 
erously with water. Simmer from two 
to three hours. Add three pounds of 
corned beef with one pound of salt pork 
and simmer another three hours. Serve 
on a large platter, putting the meat in 
the center and arranging the vegetables 
around it. M. B. P. 


Lemon Pie Without Eggs 

Eggs are so dear now as to make egg- 
less recipes very welcome, and this one 
for lemon pie is not to be treated lightly. 
Grate the rinds of two lemons and ex- 
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tract the juice. Add one cupful of raw, 
grated potato, one cupful of cold water 
and one cupful of sugar. Mix well and 
bake like an English tart, with upper 
crust only, A. L. P. 
Hominy Bread 

Beat one egg light without ss 
add one-half cupful of milk, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt and two cupfuls of 
boiled hominy. Make a smooth mixture 
and —_ into a baking dish. Put a few 
small pieces of butter, measuring one 
rounded teaspoonful in all, over the top 
and bake in a moderately hot oven from 
twenty to thirty minutes. It should be 
firm and of a golden brown color when 
done. Boiled rice may be used in place 
of hominy if desired. Notwithstanding 
its name, the bread should be brought 
to the table in the dish in which it is 
baked, and served with a spoon. S. T. A. 


Cheese Cakes 


Beat the yolks of four and the whites 
of two eggs separately. The whites 
must be beaten stiff. Add a quarter of 
a pound of granulated sugar, a quarter 
of a pound of butter, melted, and the 
juice of two lemons. When these are 
well beaten together put the mixture 
into a double boiler over the fire and 
stir constantly until it thickens. Line 
some small tins with a good light crust 
and fill them three-quarters full of the 
mixture. When nearly baked take them 
out of the oven for a minute, brush them 
over with the white of an egg and sift 
a little sugar over them, then put them 
back in the oven to brown. This amount 
makes two dozen cheese cakes. M,. M. 


Baked Rice and Sausages 


For six persons use one small tea- 
cupful of rice, eight sausages, two quarts 
of boiling water, one tablespoonful of 


salt and a little pepper. Wash the rice 
in three waters, and then put it into a 
large stewpan with the boiling water. 
Boil with the cover off the pan for 
twenty-five minutes, adding the salt at 
the end of the first fifteen minutes. 
When the rice is cooked, drain in a 
colander. Sprinkle lightly with pepper, 
using about one-third of a teaspoonful, 
and then spread in a rather shallow dish. 
Cut the sausages into slices about one- 
third of an inch thick and lay them on 
the rice. Bake in a rather hot oven for 
twenty minutes and serve at once in the 
dish in which the cooking is done. Old 
Subscriber. 
Spaghetti 

Break one-quarter of a pound of 
Italian spaghetti into pieces one inch long 
and sprinkle into plenty of boiling water. 
Add two rounded tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter and a small onion sliced thin. Cook 
it slowly for one hour. The spaghetti 
should then be well done and the water 
boiled down to a creamy liquid. Ten 
minutes before serving add a cupful of 
finely grated cheese and three table- 
spoonfuls of tomato sauce. If this is 
not a sufficient amount of the sauce, add 
enough to flavor the spaghetti to taste. 
Serve the spaghetti with a little grated 
cheese over the top and garnish with 
finely chopped parsley. M, I. D. 


Brain Entree 


Wash the brains carefully and boil 
them for half an hour. Chop four hard- 
cooked eggs very fine and put them with 
the brains into a hot frying pan with a 
generous slice of butter. Scramble them 
together, adding two uncooked eggs 
which have been well beaten. Flavor 
with Worcestershire sauce and tomato 
catsup, season, and serve very hot on 
buttered toast. M. C. D. 
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From the Good Housekeeping Institute 


The Fireless Cooker 


Its Advantages and Disadvantages as Demonstrated by the 
Good Housekeeping Institute 


By the Director 


N Good Housekeeping Institute in the — 


past few months we have been using, 
' experimenting, and cooking with a 
dozen or more fireless cookers. And 
here is what we have found out: 

That no other cooking apparatus given 
to women in recent years needs more 
skill in handling in order to obtain good 
results than fireless cookers. 

That skill means combined experience, 
judgment, and common sense. 

That the failures and disappointments 
in their use come from three causes: 
First, belief in the extravagant claims of 
some of the manufacturers; second, 
trying to follow literally and exactly the 
directions and recipes so often furnished 
with the cookers; and third, a mistaken 
idea that cooking with such a device will 
accomplish desired results whether the 
user knows how to cook well to begin 
with or not. . 

That most things can be cooked in 
the “ fireless ” if necessary. 

That without question the fireless 
cooker is a saver of time. labor, and fuel. 
It is a saver of energy as well, eliminat- 
ing the nervous strain of constant calls 
in different directions. 


What Is a Fireless Cooker? 


The fireless cooker is the outgrowth or 
develonment of the hay box. It is merely 
a box into which a supply of heat and a 
given amount of food are placed to- 
gether. The box is insulated to conserve 
the heat by preventing radiation, in the 
hope that enough heat will combine with 
the food to complete a cooking process 
already partly begun. That is, we have 
a square, oblong, or cylindrical box made 
of wood or metal, lined with metal and 
interlined with a non-conducting material 
of some kind. In this box are compart- 
ments holding utensils of different ca- 
pacities, usually kettles having tightly 


fitted covers. And in many of the boxes 
are now found soapstones, metal or com- 
posite disks or plates to give added heat 
when necessary. Into this box are placed 
food materials which have been heated 
for five, ten, or fifteen minutes on some 
kind of a stove. The box is at once 
tightly closed and cooking proceeds just 
so long as the heat does not fall below 
the cooking point. 

Nearly all the cooking utensils of civ- 
ilized countries have been made by men 
for women. In forgotten years, not only 
the methods, but the means of cooking 
were originated and developed by the 
women, who were the creators of the 
industries. 

The lineal descendants of those clay 
cooking pots fashioned by the cunning 
hand of the first primitive woman are 
used Saturday night in every well-regu- 
lated and nroperly brought up New Eng- 
land family for Boston baked beans. But 
the stoves in which these are now baked 
originated in the fertile mind of man. 
Man has invented the machinery for the 
home with a touching, if sometimes mis- 
placed belief in the inherited capacity of 
the woman to use the things he makes 
whether she has had any training for so 
doing or not. And more than this, he 
often gives her a crude or unperfected 
article and then demands of her the fin- 
ished product from it, no matter what 
the limitations of material may be or the 
intelligence to use it. 

The immediate predecessor of the fire- 
less cooker in this country was the Alad- 
din oven, made by the late Edward At- 
kinson primarily to aid the woman who 
not only does her own cooking, but is a 
wage earner also, having to be absent a 
greater part of the day. This usually ne- 
cessitates a hastily prepared meal at the 
close of the day, and, as a result, a lack 
of proper nourishment for the family. 
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During his work on this subject Mr 
Atkinson formulated some directions 
which will go down to posterity as fa- 
mous. His first was: “ To make ‘a cook- 
ing apparatus take a box, then take some 
heat from a lamp, put it into the box and 
keep it there. When you have enough 
heat in the box put the food in suitable 


pots or pans into the box with the heat: 


Keep them there until the heat and the 
food are combined. Keep up the heat 
from the lamp.” Were it not for the last 
sentence Mr Atkinson would have tersely 
and definitely dictated the fireless cooking 
process. And two points should be es- 
pecially noted—one, that he designates 
that suitable pots or pans should be used ; 
and second, that both food and heat must 
be kept in box until they are combined. 


Some Causes of Failure 


For among the causes of failure in the 
use of fireless cookers, there are two fre- 
quent ones. First, lack of pans or kettles 
that are properly fitted to the amounts of 
food to be cooked; and, second, failure 
to keep the food and heat together either 
long enough or under such circumstances 
that they will combine. 

The fireless cooker looks simple. It is 
made to sound so in the reading matter 
put out by its makers. It even becomes 
so in use in the hands of intelligent 
women. Nevertheless, the fact remains, 
that from the point of view of science it 
is a somewhat intricate device. 

Mr Atkinson’s second famous rule 
reads: “ The simple rule for learning 
how to prepare and how to cook food is 
as follows: Take one pound of gumption 
and one pound of food combine them to- 
gether in a dish in which the food may 
be cooked. Put that dish into the box 
where the heat is. Keep it there long 
enough to cook the food.” 

There is just the point. How long is 
long enough to cook the food? 

If the manufacturers of fireless cook- 
ers could supply the quality of gumption, 
which, after all, is but applied common 
sense, with every cooker sold, every 
woman who has to cook would be willing 
to make almost any sacrifice to possess 
one. For, after all is said and done, it 
is intelligence in the use of each one upon 
which success or failure depends. It is 
the “ woman behind the cooker.” 

The woman, if she have gumption, can 
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sift the chaff from the wheat of the ex- 
travagant statements that are sometimes 
printed and sent out with fireless cook- 
ers. We quote some of these verbatim: 
“ This isa stove that really cooks, bakes, 
stews, and boils water without fire.” 
“The method of operation is extremely 
simple, and anyone can immediately se- 
cure the best results from it.” These are 
both untrue, and mislead the woman who 
after one disappointment is apt to con- 
demn all fireless cookers without discrim- 
ination. 

Good cooking, whether it be done with 
fireless cooker or electric range, demands 
patience, experience, judgment, knowl- 
edge of the effects of moist and dry heat 
upon foodstuffs, and a standard of re- 
sults. These factors are not sold with 
the cookers. 

There is no one utensil, no one cook- 
ing apparatus, which will do everything 
and bring out the best results. There 
are some foods which should be cooked 
in the air instead of in a confined, insu- 
lated utensil. There are cooking terms 
which as definitely mean one thing and 
not another, as washing means washing 
and not ironing clothes. Roasting is not 
baking, baking is not broiling, boiling is 
not braising nor stewing; and frying 
means to immerse in hot fat, not to put 
in a fireless cooker. 


Advantages of the Fireless Cooker 


When properly used these devices save 
fuel, therefore ‘money and time. Those 
who use gas stoves for cooking claim 
that the “ fireless” saves from 70 to 80 
per cent. After the cooking is starféd 
and put in the cooker the gas may be 
turned off until needed for reheating or 
finishing the process begun. Aside from 
the saving in the fuel the kitchen is cool 
and the fire needs no attention. 

There can be no doubt also that the 
fireless cooker is a time saver. The prep- 
aration of food has to be done anyhow. 
Once heated, care may be dismissed for 
a period of hours at least. Stirring is 
not required. Burning is eliminated. 
There «are no kettles to scrape, for food 
cooked in this way does not stick. 

To use the cooker properly means to 
use it with gumption, and this in the first 
place implies a certain knowledge of 
cooking processes. Too few people know 
how to cook. Too many feel they can 
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put hastily and poorly prepared dishes 
in the cooker and have them emerge as 
culinary triumphs. This it cannot do, for 
while the device is advertised as a pana- 
cea for nearly all cooking woes, there is 
one claim the manufacturers have been 
too modest to make! They have never 
asserted that it will make a good cook 
out of a poor one, although they do imply 
that any kind of cook can easily produce 
results with the apparatus. 

Most things can be cooked in the “ fire- 
less,” if necessary, although everything 
cannot be as well cooked there as else- 
where under all circumstances. 

The difficultiés with the cooker go back 
to the directions first given. How long 
should the food be cooked? This has to 
be ascertained for each cooker, for only 
approximate times can be given with each 
one. No matter what kind of cooker is 
used, the food in it can never become hot- 
ter, and it must, however slowly, steadily 
become cooler. So it must be found out 
by actual experiment how long the food 
in the cooker remains at 160 degrees, for 
below this point cooking practically 
ceases, and the article must be reheated 
if not done. 

Let us, for illustration, take an oblong 
wooden box having three compartments, 
in one of which we have decided to cook 
oatmeal for breakfast. We turn to the 
cook book coming with it for directions: 
One cupful of oatmeal, three cupfuls of 
water, one teaspoonful of salt. Stir meal 
into boiling, salted water, boil five min- 
utes, place in cooker overnight; and we 
Ps it, relying on that oatmeal for break- 

ast. 

Result of first trial, 7 a m: Oatmeal 
raw and stone cold. What didn’t we do? 
Well, try again. 

Result of second trial: A warm dish 
of raw oatmeal and water. What is the 
matter ? 

We rack our brains for forgotten laws 
of physics. What pan did we use? No 
directions given, and we used a big pan 
for a small amount of food, resulting in 
larger radiating surface, and consequent 
loss of heat. Moreover, we are using: but 
one of the three compaggments, and heat 
is being lost in these by radiation. 
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We try again. We heat the compart- 
ment we are using and fill utensils in 
others with boiling water. The oatmeal 
is put in a small pan in a larger one con- 
taining boiling water. In the morning 
we find cooked oatmeal, but too watery. 
Less water next time brings the desired 
result. So we find that success lies 
chiefly in the, common sense of the 
woman behind the cooker. 

No one should try to do things in the 
cooker which require either a maintained 
heat, or an increasing one, and for this 
reason many foods advertised to be well 
cooked im the fireless cooker should not 
be tried there. 

Any food which in cooking requires 
evaporation of the water in or about it, 
cannot be as well cooked in the fireless as 
elsewhere. Any food which may be in- 
jured or rendered less good by conden- 
sation of moisture falling on it cannot 
be as well or as properly done in the 
fireless as elsewhere. 

Some of the troubles with fireless 
cookers can be obviated by the utilization 
of dishes from the home supply.: Bean 
pots, glass jars, and covered casseroles 
without handles all may be used, and 
with time, patience, and a little ingenuity 
the cooker may be adjusted to your per- 
sonal needs. For it must always be re- 
membered that a small quantity of food 
or water does not hold as many heat 
units as a larger amount; therefore will 
not keep hot as long. 

Do not condemn a cooker until you 
have learned to use it, and to wait long 
enough for the food to be done. 

The cooker does best those things 
which require long, slow cooking over a 
moderate heat. When the plates are 
heated to be used merely for browning 
or in processes which are short in the 
ordinary oven, no time, fuel, or labor is 
saved. This again is mere common 
sense. The two main factors in success 
are to have foods boiling hot when put 
in, and to use plenty of time. But it must 
always be remembered that any fireless 
cooker is an adjunct to another stove, 
and cannot take the place of the stove 
itself. 

Keep the cooker open when not in 
use. Keep the vessels used in it well. 
scalded; thoroughly dry, and uncovered 
when not in use. 
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Trade Mark 


Our Seal of Approval 


Apple Parer 

No 204—Turntable Parer. This device 
clamps to any kitchen table and is designed 
to pare any sized apple fastened on its 
prongs by the action of a knife turned by a 
handle. The movement of the knife brings 
all parts of the apple under its action and 
automatically presses it off into receiving 
dish when paring is finished. Made by the 
Goodell Co, Antrim, N H. 


Cherry Stoner 

No 205—A device to be clamped to any 
kitchen table in which the fruit is stoned by 
the pressure of two steel fingers worked by 
a handle. The cherries are fed automatically 
two at a time so long as the hopper is kept 
filled, and the machine is so constructed that 
the act of stoning separates the fruit and 
stones into different receptacles at the same 
_ Made by the Goodell Co, Antrim, 


Teapot 

No 206—Brown Betty Teapot. A brown 
Langley ware teapot fitted with a stone- 
ware inset percolator which confines the 
leaves, thereby producing the most whole- 
some tea. This vitrified ware has a leadless 
glaze and retains the heat for a protracted 
period Imported by Hugh C. Edmiston, 43 
W 4th Street, New York City. 


Vacuum Cleaner 


No 207—Automatic Vacuum Cleaner. A 
hand cleaner in which the suction is cre- 
ated by means of a diaphragm pump 
worked by a lever. The dirt collected first 

“enters a can, where the heavier parts re- 
main, the rest passing on to a second can 
in which is a cylindrical dust separator hav- 
ing a canton flannel strainer. The cans 
may be easily removed by unscrewing a 
cross arm which clamps down with a thumb 
screw The entire machine is finished with 
aluminum paint. Made by the Automatic 
Vacuum Cleaner Co, Bloomington, Ill. 

Electric Toaster 

No 208—Simplex Electric Breakfast Room 
Toaster An electric toaster designed for 
the making of toast on dining table, in but- 
ler's pantry or bedroom, or wherever elec- 
tricity is available It consists of a vitreous 
enamel base and nickel frame or housing 
in which resistance wires wound around 
upright pieces of lava are placed. The 


nickel toast trays are hinged to the sides, 
and when these are closed the toast is pro- 
tected from the heated wires by upright 
nickel bars. The toaster is connected to 
any ordinary electric light socket by an at- 
tachment plug. The toasting is performed 
‘very quickly and easily with a small con- 
sumption of electricity, and the device is 
not only attractive in appearance, but read- 
ily kept clean. Made by the Simplex Elec- 
tric Heating Co, Cambridge, Mass. 


Nursery Refrigerator 


No 209—Sanitary Nursery Refrigerator. 
This refrigerator comes in two sizes, the 
smaller being 15 by 10 by 1014 inches. It 
consists of a well-insulated galvanized iron 
box finished on the exterior with aluminum 
paint. The interior is divided into two 
equal-sized compartments, one side being 
for ice, the other for food. The ice com- 
partment is fitted with an interior draining 
shelf on which the ice rests and an exterior 
nickel faucet for drawing off the water, 
when desired or necessary. The food com- 
partment is of sufficient capacity to care 
for the supply of milk or food for an in- 
fant or a small family. The refrigerator 
is light, sanitary, and maintains a low tem- 
perature even in a hot room when kept 
paige filled with ice. Made by the Hunt 

fg Co, Newark, N Y. 

Sink Brushes 

No 210—Anchor Sink Brushes, These 
brushes are designed for the cleaning of 
sinks, toilets, etc. They are made of dif- 
ferent varieties of patented fibers, some 
thicker and stiffer than others. The fibers 
are bent double over a loop or “ anchor,” 
which is an integral part of the handle, and 
extends down into the metal ferule of the 
brush This ferule is firmly fastened to 
the brush without the use of glue or such 
material This, with the anchor arrange- 
ment, prevents the quick falling apart or 
shedding of the fiber bristles The material 
and construction permit repeated and con- 
tinued boiling of the brushes so that they 
may be kept in a sanitary condition. Made 
by Philip Fogarty & Co, 227 Miller Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N Y. 

Electric Pad 

No 211—Shaler Electro Pad. An elec- 

trically heated pad to take the place of a 
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hot water bag. The~flexible pad consists 


of layers of asbestos in which. coils of re- - 


sistance ‘wire’ are imbedded. The pad is 
covered first with cotton cloth, over which a 
soft silk or rubber bag is slipped, or both 
may be«used.| Attachment is made to any 
electric lighting current by means of an at- 
tachment plug and flexible conducting cord. 
The current is controlled by a three-way 


switch located in the cord some two or. 


three feet from the pad. A thermostat at- 
tachment cuts out the current when a cer- 
tain temperature has been reached, thus 
preventing overheating of the pad. The 
device is made for currents of any voltage 
from 50 to 250, each pad having a range 
of 35 volts. It heats quickly, and a practi- 
cally even heat may be —— any 
length of time. Made by C. A. Shaler Co, 
Waupun, Wis. 
Spraybrush 

No 212—Knickerbocker Fountain Spray- 
brush. A device designed to attach to any 
bath or toilet faucet for producing a spray 
through a rubber brush. The brush is 
made of soft, flexible 1ubber to which a 
rubber tube attaches. The other end fas- 
tens to single or double faucets with a 
patented aluminum faucet connection. The 
water being turned on passes through the 
tube and into. the back of the brush, coming 
out in tiny streams through the face of the 
brush, which is composed of small ducts. 
The force and temperature can be regulated 
by the faucets. By the use of the brush a 
rubbing with hot or cold water, a shower 
bath or spray, and a thorough rinsing of 
head or body, may be obtained. Made by 
The Progress Co, Chicago, IIl. 


Paper Towels 


No 213—Scottissue Paper Towels. These 
are towels about twelve inches wide and 
perforated eighteen inches apart, wound on 
a wooden roller. This roller can hang in 
any convenient place near bowl or sink, and 
the towels be torn off at their perforations. 
The fiber paper is white, soft, and suffi- 
ciently absorbent for ordinary wiping of 
hands and face. As each towel after use 
must be thrown away, the towels are sani- 
tary. Made by the Scott Paper Co, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Cream Separator 

No 214—Cream Separator. This is a 
simple, sanitary, and easily operated device 
for separating the cream from the milk de- 
livered in bottles. It consists of a rubber 
disk and three long aluminum wire handles, 
so arranged that the disk may be pressed 
into the bottle sideways, but pulled up flat. 
The disk is made to fit the bottle at the 
milk and cream line, so that when held 
there it acts as a stopper to the milk below, 
and the cream can be poured off the top. 
If the milk'is not of standard quality some 
milk comes with the cream. Made by the 
House Articles Co, Springfield, Mass. 


Carborundum Sharpeners 


No 215—Octagonal Knife Sharpener. 
An eight-sided solid shaft of carborundum 


with a wooden handle. At the end of the 
carborundum is a five-pronged nickeled pro- 
tector.. Very hard, and a quick sharpener. 
Made by the Carborundum Co, Niagara 
Falls, N Y 

No 216—Niagara Scythe Stone. A solid 
carborundum stone about twelve inches long 
and three-fourths of an inch thick in center, 
but rounded toward the edges. A rapid 
cutting stone which produces a sharp cut- 
ting edge with ease. Made ~~ the an 
rundum Co, Niagara Falls, N Y 

Spiders and Skillets 

No 217—Empire Cold Handle Spiders. 
These are round, flat frying pans made of 
highly polished cold rolled steel. The 
spiders are heavier than the skillets, and 
intended for a different kind of cooking. 
Both spiders and skillets have a lip on either 
side of each utensil. Each is stamped out 
of a single piece, so has no seams. The 
handles are covered with an extra piece of 
heavy tin with air space between this and 
iron handle to keep the handle cool. Made 
by ag New York Stamping Co, Brooklyn, 


No 218—Empire Cold Handle Steel Grid- 
dle. This is a round griddle stamped out 
of highly polished cold rolled steel. It has 
a raised rim to keep batter from running 
off, and the handle is covered with an extra 
heavy tin piece raised to permit air space 
between tin and iron handle. Made by the 
New York Stamping Co, Brooklyn, N Y. 


Table Cover 


No 219—Delmonico Table Cover. A 
light, convenient, and practical dining table 
protector made of asbestos pads covered 
with removable canton flannel slips. The 
pad is in two pieces, each piece hinged in 
three places by being sewed together. This 
makes it possible to fold and put the cover 
in drawer or box when not in use. The 
felts may be removed for washing, yet fit 
tight and smooth. Made by the H. W. 
Johns-Manville Co, Boston, Mass. 

Fruit Knife 

No 220—Crystal Sanitary Fruit Knife. A 
solid clear glass knife, the blade of which is 
ground to a good cutting edge. .The knife 
is made in one piece, handle and blade being 
of glass. As neither ordinary acids nor 
alkalies act upon it there is no discoloration 
of fruit, vegetables or knife when using it, 
and it is cleaned with the greatest ease. 
Made by the Crystal Knife Co, Jackson, 
Mich. 

Self-Basting Roaster 

No 221—Aluminum Roaster. A reversible 
covered double roasting. pan made of alu- 
minum. This is a square roaster made so 
that either side may be used separately or 
as one covered pan. Four small projections 
lift it from floor of oven so that air passes 
all around the pan during the cooking proc- 
ess. Both material and construction make 
it an excellent heat retainer. Made by the 
Toledo Cooker Co, Toledo, O. 
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Practical Housekeeping Devices 


A Resumé of the Apparatus Tested and Approved by the Good Housekeeping 
Institute Up to and Including December, 1910 


[This complete summary is printed by request of many subscribers, who desire it as a Pur- 
chasing List for ready reference; also as a guide to the past work of the Good Housekeeping 


Institute] 


Alcohol Cup 

No 80—Vulcan Heater. A simple, handy, alumi- 
num cup with an open saucer base in which 
alcohol may be burned to heat contents of 
cup. Made by Wm H. Crane Co, 16 W 32d 
Street, New York City. 

Alcohol Gas Stoves 

No 1—Alcohol Stove. A two-burner alcohol 
vapor stove designed for all xinds of cooking. 
The cast iron frame is nickeled as well as the 
tank and connections. The tank holds about 
a quart of alcohol, and the flame can be regu- 
lated as desired. The arrangement of top 
permits the use of an oven on one burner 
while cooking is proceeding on the other. 
— by the Alcohol Utilities Co, New York 
ity. 


‘No 51—Portable Gas Stove. This is a_ single 


burner alcohol vapor stove designed for the 
use of denatured alcohol. The stove is nick- 
eled, and stands on four legs which have 
small wooden buttons on the end to prevent 
marring of table. The alcohol reservoir is 
good-sized, and placed above the stove at one 
side, so that the stove feeds by gravity. The 
burner is regulated by a needle valve, and the 
priming pan in which the alcohol is placed to 
produce the first heat forms ample_protec- 
tion from dripping on the table. The car- 
bonizer consists of a perforated tube packed 
with wicking. There is an extra frame and 
an aluminum lid which fits over the top of 
the frame when desired, thus making possible 
the use of the utensils which would be too 
small to fit the frame on body of stove. Made 
by Manning, Bowman Co, Meriden, Ct. 

No 52—S & Q Alcohol Gas Stove. A one-burner 
alcohol vapor stove of small size, simple and 
compact for carrying in trunk or _ hamper. 
The burner is regulated by a needle valve, 
and the carbonizer consists of a bundle of dis- 
tinctive and removable brass wires, as in the 
larger apparatus. This is easily cleaned. Made 
by the ‘Alcohol Utensil & Mfg Co, 109 Hamil- 
ton Street, Newark, N J. 

No 199—S and Q Alcohol Stove. This is a one- 
burner alcohol vapor stove made for use of 
denatured alcohol. It is of regulation size. 
has a good-sized reservoir for the alcohol, an 
an excellent burner regulated by a needle 
valve. The utensil is ape on a removable 
frame, which permits the parts underneath to 
be easily cleaned. The carbonizer in this 
stove consists of a bundle of indestructible 
brass wires which may be removed by un- 
screwing cap at end of pipe and cleaned, thus 
preventing any shaking of flame. Made by 
the Alcohol Utensil & Mfg Co, 109 Hamilton 
Street, Newark, N J. 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils 

No 5—Erie Cast Aluminum Ware. These uten- 
sils are cast each in one piece, hence are 
smooth and solid without seams. They are 
strong and stiff, being two or three times as 
thick as sheet ware, and have been treated by 
a process which hardens the surface of the 
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seaein. Made by the Griswold Mfg Co, Erie, 


No 120—Wearever Aluminum Saucepans. These 
come with and without covers, and of different 
sizes. Aluminum cooking utensils heat slowly, 
therefore retain the heat for a_ considerable 
time. They are seamless and have handles 
riveted on side. The covered saucepans have 
wooden button handles on top. Made by The 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co, Pittsburg, Pa. 

No 121—Wearever Double Boiler. An aluminum 
double boiler, each vessel being seamless and 
iy handle riveted on the side. Made by 
a uminum Cooking Utensil Co, Pittsburg, 


No 194—Wearever Coffee Pot. An aluminum 
coffee pot with a seamless body and cast alumi- 
num spout. The handle is of wood riveted on. 
Made by the Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

No 195—Wearever Tea Pot. Made in similar 
manner to coffee pot, but of different shape, 
and having the usual long tea pot ut. Made 
by the Aluminum Cooking Urensi Co, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

No 196—Aluminum Kettles. These are kettles 
of varying sizes, coming with or without cov- 

» ers as desired. All have steel handles hooked 
in inverted lips on side, and the covers have 
wooden button handles on top. Good heat 
retainers. Made by the Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Co, Pittsburg, Pa. 

No 197—Triple Saucepan. This is a _ three- 
compartment saucepan, designed to cook three 
articles at once on one lid of any stove, thus 
saving fuel and space. Each of the three 
saucepans forms a rounded triangle, so that 
there are no sharp corners, these triangles 
fitting against each other closely. Made by the 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co, Pittsburg, Pa. 

No 183—Double Frying Pan. A double alumi- 
num pan, the two sides hinged together so 
that two utensils may occupy the space on the 
stove, or the device used as a covered pan, as 
in maki hashed browned potatoes or an 
omelet. ade by the Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Co, Pittsburg, Pa. 

No 184—Bread Pans. These are aluminum pans 
made for individual loaves; have smooth edges 
with folded corners to make as few seams or 
corners as possible. Made by the Aluminum 
Cooking Utensil Co, Pittsburg, Pa. 

No 185—Pie Plates. Ten-inch pie plates 
stamped out of aluminum. Aluminum dishes 
are practically indestructible,-and cannot rust. 
Made by the Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

No 43—Graduated Aluminum Preserving Kettle. 
A kettle graduated in pints and quarts, so 
that contents need not be measured again 
before sugar, water, or spices are added. 
Made by the Tremont Specialty Co, Corry, Pa. 

No 49—The Aluminum Kettle Spoon Holder, 
A small contrivance in the shape of the bowl 
of a spoon, which may be hooked on the side 
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of a kettle. . The stirring spoon may be rested 
on this, and is then just where it is wan’ 
Made by. The Barnard Co, Boston, Mass... 


Asbestos Specialties 

No 68—Asbestos Stove Mats with Steel Bottoms, 
which prevent contact of utensil with direct 
heat, thereby reducing ber = during 
cooking process. Made b all & yp ged 
Co, 518-520 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

No 97—Asbestos Lined Pie Plates and Jelly Cake 
Pans. Double sheet iron pans of ordinary 
shape and size, having an interior lining of 
sheet asbestos. Convenient for use in ovens 
apt to bake too fast or hard on the bottom. 
Made by Hall & nter, 518 and 520 Race 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

No 98—Asbestos Stove Mat, Extra Heavy. A 
small, square, perforated metal frame holding 
an asbestos pad. For use in protecting table 
or cloth from scorching or the marks of hot 
utensil or flatiron. Made by Hall and Car- 
— 518 and 520 Race Street, Philadelphia, 

‘a. 


Ash Sifter 

No 111—IXL Automatic Dustless Ash Sifters for 
kitchen and furnace use. These are galvanized 
iron boxes having two screens so arranged 
that the ashes pass down over them into one 
receptacle, the unburned coal and_ clinkers 
into another, without the necessity of shaking. 
The sifter may be lifted from the ash recep- 
tacle when necessary to empty it. Made by 
Mfg Co, 527 Smith Street, Brook- 
yn, 


Baby Bed 

No 153—The Taylor Nursery. This is a spe- 
cially constructed baby’s bed, made of white 
enameled steel tubing, so arranged that it may 
be rolled directly over the mother’s bed. The 
frame is on casters, the nursery attached to 
a safety ratchet at one end, and the other is 
left free. This permits the adjusting of the 
hight of the nursery, so that it fits the mother’s 

When the nursery is rolled above the 

mother’s bed the baby may be attended to 
without removing it from the nursery or mak- 
ing the mother get out of There is a 
removable, washable, ventilated safety hood 
which buttons on to the nursery with leather 
straps, thus preventing the child from rolling 
out of bed or being injured from outside 
sources. There is a woven wire spring in the 
nursery and with it may be purchased a mat- 
tress of cotton felt. The bed can be readily 
rolled about the house or on to the porch, or 
folded flat when desired. Made by the Taylor 
oteeas~ A Baby Bed Co, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

Boiler Protector 

No 151—This is a round tin perforated plate, 
designed to ke food from sticking to the 
bottom of the kettle during cooking. Made 
by Kitchen Specialty Mfg Co, Reading, Pa. 

Book Leaf Holder 

No 104—Bartley Book Leaf Holder. A simple, 
nickel-plated: device to insert in the leaves of 
any book and hold it open without injuring 
the leaves or we ade by Joseph Dana 
Bartley, Burlington, Vt. 

Bowl Holder 

No 100—Frambach Bowl Holder. A simple steel 
frame which may be screwed to the table. The 
frame has an adjustable clamp with a thumb- 
screw. bolt which holds the bowl securely in 
position, thus leaving the hands free for beat- 
ing, stirring, etc. Made by Agnes S. Frambach, 
Box 362, Ridgewood, N J. 


TESTED AND APPROVED DEVICES 
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Bread Knife 

No 76—Lightning Bread Knife. A well-made, 
durable, good-cutting, notched bread and cake 
knife of high grade steel. Made by Clark & 
Parsons Co, Oakland, Me. 


Brush for Benapping 

No 143—Naparisa Brush. A small, easily used 
device for renapping cloth. Consists of a 
handle to which is fastened a bent steel strop 
containing arrow-pointed pins, so arranged as 
to raise the nap when gentl ressed and 
cradled against the cloth. Made S the Nap- 
arisa Brush Co, 105 Broad Street, Boston, 


Butter Churn 

No 110—Turn-a-Minit Churn. A sanitary house- 
hold churn for making butter, whipping cream, 
mayonnaise, etc. Consists of a glass jar with 
cover, and a porcelain dasher turned by cogged 
wheels. Is so constructed that butter can be 
made from sweet or sour cream in one minute 
when manipulated and used as directed. Made 
by the Turn-a-Minit Churn Co, Metropolitan 

ower, New York City. 

Cake Turner 

No 181—Jewel Cake Turner. A perforated steel 
cake turner with wire handle twisted at end 
to assist in grasping. The perforations make 
this utensil of use in lifting fried articles, 
poached eggs, etc. Made by the Arcade Mfg 
Co, Freeport, 

Can Opener 

No 178—Perfect Can Opener. An adjustable 
tin can opener by which the top can be cut off 
or out of can. May be used on round or 
square cans of any ordinary size. A device 
on cutter permits removal of metal bottle 
caps. Made by the Superior Hardware Mfg 
Co, Detroit, Mich. 


Canvas Couch Hammock 

No 146—Alamo Junior Hammock. This ham- 
mock is designed especially for the use of 
babies and small children. It is made of heavy 
canvas cloth and has four sides which lace 
together firmly. On the bottom rests a wooden 
frame with mattress above. The ends of the 
hammock are canvas, but the sides which lace 
to the ends are of a heavy cotton mesh in a 
firm canvas binding. There are, however, extra 
sides fastened to the bottom of the hammock, 
which may be hooked up into place inside these 
open meshed sides when necessary to protect 
the child from drafts. It is designed to han 
from the ceiling of porch or from a frame i 
desired. Made by the Atlas Belting Co, 152 
Lake Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Carpet Sweepers 

No 122—Roller Bearing Carpet Sweepers. These 
come in different finishes and styles. The 
wheels are roller bearing and have dust-proof 
washers, which require no oiling. The brush 
is held in place by spring pins at each end of 
the sweeper, thus permitting it to be easily 
removed and cleaned, and the dust receptacle 
opens with a spring. Each sweeper has a 
buffer or protector securely fastened about its 
nickel frame gy marring of furniture 
or woodwork. ade by National Sweeper Co, 
Newark, N J. 

No 182—Bissell’s New Cyco Ball Bearing Carpet 
Sweeper. This is the well-known type of car- 
pet sweeper with a revolving brush between 
two cans, which catch the dirt swept up. This 
sweeper has several patented features such as 
a reversible bail spring to prevent aveuer 
from tipping; dust-proof axle tubes, etc. he 
brush is self-adjusting to different thicknesses 
of carpet, and the cotton furniture protector 
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is fastened on sweeper by a patented device. 
Made » * Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Casseroles 

No 69—Robinson Clay Casseroles. These are 
round earthenware casseroles with cover and 
a projecting handle on one side. They are 
unglazed on exterior, finished on interior with 
a dark brown glaze, and come in diferent 
sizes. Made - Robinson Clay Products Com- 
pany, Akron, O. 

No 94—Fulper Stoneware Casseroles and Petite 
Marmite. hese are earthenware casseroles 
with cover and one handle on side and finished 
inside with a fine brown glaze. They come 
in different sizes. The petite marmite is the 
small brown marmite pot used for cooking and 
serving this soup. ade by the Fulper Pot- 
tery Co, Flemington, N J. 

Cherry Stoner 

No 114—Enterprise Cherry Stoner. A device 
for stoning cherries without crushing or spoil- 
ing the fruit. The cherries are fed into a hop- 
per, cut open by a revolving disk, and pass on 
out through a spout into any receiving dish. 
pate by the Enterprise Mfg Co, Philadelphia, 

‘a. 


Christmas Tree Holder 


No 67—Christmas Tree Holder. Steel frames 
of different sizes with adjusting screw for 


holding tree firmly in position. Made by 
Rhinelander Refrigerator Co, Rhinelander, 
Wis. 
Clock 


No 64—Tattoo Alarm Clock. A _ small nickel 
clock with alarm which rings intermittently 
for ten minutes. Made by the New Haven 
Clock Co, New Haven, Ct. 


Clothes Drier 
No 130—Overhead Kitchen Clothes Drier. An 
indoor clothes drier, made of wooden bars 
attached to cross pieces, which are screwed 
to ceiling. A simple arrangement of pulleys 
makes the raising and og ap | of bars an easy 
matter, so that drier can be fastened securely 
out of the way when not in use. Made by the 
Clothes Drier Co, 473 W 145th Street, 
New York City. 
Clothes-Line Tightener 
No 81—Norton’s Clothesline Tightener. 
ple, workable, galvanized iron pulley to be 
on an endless clothesline, so that line 
can be tightened at any time without remov- 
ing from poles. This does not interfere with 
line being removed when desired. Made by 
Mills E. Norton, Winsted, Ct. 


Coal Stove Lid 


No 63—Wonder Combustion Lid. An iron lid 
for use on range using anthracite coal. So 
constructed as to consume the gases, thereby 
increasing heat and saving fuel. This is an 
excellent device when properly used. Made 
by Standard Utilities Co, Scranton, Pa. 


Coffee Mills 


No 3—Enterprise Coffee Mill. A cast iron cof- 
fee grinder designed to be screwed to the 
table. The coffee is fed into a hopper and 
the mill turned by a crank. The coffee may 
be ground as fine or coarse as desired by the 
simple regulation of a screw, which is set in 
the shaft leading to the grinders. Made b 
The Enterprise Manufacturing Co, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

No 53—Canister Coffee Mill. A hand coffee mill 
designed to fasten on the wall. he coffee is 
placed in a tightly covered tin canister which 


A sim- 
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feeds into the grinder. This grinder turns by 
a crank handle, and the grinding is made fine 
or coarse, as desired, a thumb screw on the 
back of the mill. Made by the Wilmot Castle 
Co, 610 St Paul Street, Rochester, N Y. 

No 180—Crystal Coffee Mill. A hand coffee 
mill, to be screwed to the wall. The coffee is 
ground by a crank, and a screw permits adjust- 
ment of grinding. The hopper is of glass, with 
a tightly fitting screw top and the coffee grinds 


into glass > one cupful. Made by the 
Arcade Mfg Co, Freeport, IIl. 

Coffee Percolators 

No 4—Nickel Coffee Percolator. This is a 


nickeled coffee percolator in which coffee is 
made by an automatic circulating process. 
Finely ground coffee is placed in the glass 
globe forming the top, the bottom of which is 
a sieve; water in the reservoir below. Steam 
is generated in the small bottom of this reser- 
voir, and forces the water up through the 
central tube over the coffee in globe to filter 
down through the coffee. Coffee pot locks on 
a nickeled frame in which the alcohol lamp 
generating the heat is placed. This lamp has 
a metal wick packed with asbestos in which 
the flame is regulated by a thimble valve. This 
has a screw cap to prevent evaporation of 
alcohol when not in use. The construction of 
percolation is such as to insure quick action 
which can be regulated at will. Made by 
Manning, Bowman Co, Meriden, Ct. 

No 200—Electric Coffee Filter. This is a nickel- 
plated coffee percolator in which boiling water 
is made to filter through the ground coffee by 
an automatic circulating process. The heat 
is generated in an electric disk made in the 
bottom of the urn. The water is placed in 
the urn and the coffee in the glass cup form- 
ing the top. The electric connection is made 
by a removable plug inserted into the side of 
the base of the coffee pot, which carries the 
cord to be attached to any convenient electric 
lighting fixture by a screw plug at the other 
end. The construction of the percolator ad- 
mits of rapid heating and good results. Made 
by the American Silver Co, Bristol, Ct. 

No 201—Empress Coffee Percolator. A _ nickel- 
plated coffee urn having a glass receptacle for 
ground coffee with metal percolator in the bot- 
tom of the chamber. The water is heated by 
a patented asbestos lamp, constructed for the 
use of grain or wood alcohol only. The per- 
colator locks into the nickel urn, and has two 
ebony thumb pieces attached by which to lift 
it from the frame supporting the lamp when 
desired. The cover screws on to the top so 
that the entire coffee pot is securely fastened 
together, and may be lifted and handled with- 
out danger of agg or coming apart. Made 
by the New York Stamping Co, North 11th 
and Berry Streets, Brooklyn, N Y. 


Coffee Pots 


No 102—Arnold Automatic Steam Coffee Cooker. 
heavy tin coffee pot in which the coffee 
cooks by steam. The coffee pot sets in an 
outer jacket having a false bottom which per- 
mits the producing of steam with compara- 
tively little heat. Cooking in this way, the 
coffee can stand for some time without de- 
terioration. Made by the Wilmot Castle Co, 
Rochester, N Y 


No 193—Brown Betty Coffee Pot. A rich brown 
English vitrified stoneware (called Langley 
ware) coffee pot, having a muslin bag strainer. 
The pot can be used on the stove with safety, 
as the vitrified ware is very hard, and yet is 
sufficiently attractive to be used in serving the 
coffee. Imported by Hugh C. Edmiston, 43 
W 4th Street, New York City. 
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TESTED AND APPROVED DEVICES 


No 169—Universal Lever Cork Extractor. This is 
a device by which a bottle cap ma rea ag 
wires surrounding cork cut, an 


iversal M , 131 Park aw 
New York Cit. 
Curtain Rod Holder 
No 82—Snap Curtain Rod Holder. Well-made 


brass holders to be attached to casing by 
screws, in —- rod holds securely when 


snapped into place. Made by Blake ~ wea & 
Mfg Co, 246 uummer Street, Boston, 
A small metallic 


Darning Appliances 

No 37—The United Darner. 
ring or band, around which the stocking foot 
is held by a wire spring, presenting a surface 
upon which the sewing machine can work. 

ade by United Darning Co, 45 W 34th Street, 
New York City. 

No 127—Dorcas Darner. A 
six projecting prongs, on which st is 
There are also six prongs 
to hold material in compact roll so as — 
mit placing of article under sewing 
foot and needle. Made by the Maynard Mig 
Co, Chicago, 


Dish Drier 


No 55—The Perfection Drier. A dish drainer 
which has wire frame set in a galvanized pan. 
Loops of wire keep the dishes erect, so that 
they may be left to dry by themselves, saving 
considerable time. Made by Perfection Drier 
Co, 2849 N New Jersey >t, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Divided Cooking Pan 

No 144—Hudson’s Divided Skillets. ~This device 
consists of two smooth, highly polished, seam- 
less skillets, fitted and lock against each 
other so that the two utensils form one in the 

ace they take on the stove. Thus two arti- 
pm may be cooked over one stove lid at the 
same Aue or each skillet used as one. Made 
by the Northwestern Consolidated Iron & 

St eel Manufacturing Co, Burlington, Ia. 


Dome Perforated Cover 


No 152—A round, dome-shaped cover with per- 
ag el on top. It is designed to protect 
hot fat from spluttering, or to prevent such 
foods as rice, etc, from boiling over goring 
cooking. Made by Kitchen Specialty Mfg Co 
Reading, Pa. 


Dutch Oven 


No 84—Cooper Trivet and Dutch Oven Attach- 
ment. An open reflecting oven, to be at- 
tached to the ordinary open fire grate. The 
trivet will hold flatirons or a saucepan, and 
the oven has a rack on which articles can be 
laced. The rods permit adjustment near or 
ar from the grate. The apparatus is well 
made and of value where heat from grate could 
be utilized for cooking purposes. Made by 
Phillips & Buttorff Mfg Co, Nashville, Tenn. 


Electric Irons 


No 7—Excel Electric Iron. This is a three- 
pound electric flatiron designed for use on 
any ordinary electric lighting circuit. The 
ironing surface is highly polished, and the iron 
is proportioned so that the weight comes at 
this point. The electric connection is made by 
two porcelain protected plugs which push over 


iron studs projecting from back of iron. These 
plugs are attached to the cord which carries 
the current, 
ae plug for attachment to fixture. 
t 
ity. 


at the other end of which is 
Made 


Excel Electric Heating Co, New York 
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No 132—Standard Hot Point Irons. Electric 
flatirons to be on ordinary electric 


any 

lighting fixture. These are irons of simple 
construction, made of cast iron, nickel-plated, 
and have attached wooden handles. t the 
back of the iron is a protected switch plug by 
which connection is made with the electric 
— The heat is controlled by removing 
or the plug, which is so jacketed as 
ord complete protection from points of 
| the Pacific Electric Heating 

Co, Ontario, C 


No Electric Flatirons. Electric 
flatirons to be used on any i electric 
lighting fixture. These have polished cast iron 


bottoms and nickel tops carrying wood handles. 
The electric connection is made at the back of 
the iron by means of a porcelain plug attached 
to the cord which carries the current from any 
available electric light. The heat is controlled 


by removing or replacing pl Made by the 
Simplex Electric Heating Co, bridge, Mass. 
No 134—General Electric Flatirons. These flat- 


irons are designed to be used on any ordinary 
electric lighting fixture. They come in differ- 
‘ent weights and finish. The electric connec- 
tion is made at the back of the iron by a 

composition plug attached to the cord which 
carries the current. On some of these plugs 
are snap switches by which the current may 
be turned off and on without detaching plug. 
by the General Electric Co, Schenectady, 


Electric Light Saver 

No 56—Dim-a-lite. A device to be screwed 
in socket and incandescent light attached. By 
pulling the attached strings light and power 
can be reduced. Made by Di-e-lite Mfg Co, 
4901 Stenton Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Electric Range 


No 59—Simplex Electric Range and Equipment. 
A well-equipped, compact electric range, having 
an oven, broiler, and four stoves or disks. The 


oven, broiler, and disks are each connected with 
a single switch controlling three temperatures, 
low, high, and full. The oven has two heating 
places or radiators, one above, the other be- 
low, and two removable shelves. The range 
is attached to the lighting circuit, thus heats 
quickly and economically, without loss of cur- 
rent. The equipment consists of a nickeled 
tea kettle, one saucepan, one double boiler, and 
a blazer, but the usual cooking utensils can be 

on the stove when desired. Made by 
Simplex Electric Heating Cambridge, 

ass. 


Electric Toaster 


No 170—The M-V-W Electric Toaster. A small 
stove with nickeled top, underneath which are 
the heating coils. Beneath these coils is a 
sliding aluminum trap used for the making of 
toast while the tea, coffee, or other material is 
cooking above. The stove is designed for use 
on any convenient electric light fixture, and the 
heat may be regulated by means of a plug con- 
nection. Made by the M-V-W Electric Mfg 
Co, Reed City, Mich. 


Fireless Cookers 


No 24—Caloric Fireless Cooker. An oblong 
cooking cabinet, made of hard wood with 
hinged wooden cover. The box is on casters 
and has three compartments containing fitted 
aluminum utensils of different sizes. Each 
compartnient is fitted with an undivided in- 
sulated cover attached to the lid, and the 
entire cooker is lined with m The cooker 


is equi with patented disk radiators to 
ive a a heat when desired. Made by the 
tic Co, Janesville, Wis. 
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No 54—Fibrex Cooker. This is a cooker of one 
compartment, the outside case of which is 
made of indurated fiber. Within this one com- 
partment is a cylindrical aluminum vessel on 
which the cover locks hinged h An 
inner, uncovered vessel fits in this ee de- 
sired. The material of which cooker is con- 
structed makes it light, easily handled, and 
cleaned. Made by Charles D. Brown & Co, 49 
Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


No 88—Chatham Fireless Cooker. A _ cooking 
cabinet made of hardwood with hinged wooden 
cover. The box is on casters, and has three 
compartments containing fitted aluminum-cov- 
ered kettles. This cooker has iron omg = giv- 
ing extra heat when desired. Made by the 
Manson Campbell Co, Detroit, Mich. 


No 89—Hygienic Fireless Cooker. An alumi- 
num-finished, galvanized iron box havi an 
inner shell into which is fitted a round alumi- 
num kettle with a tightly fitting cover. The 
cover telescopes over the cooking utensil, ex- 
tending to the bottom of the cooker. Made 
by the Stephens Mfg Co, 150 Ellicott Street, 
Buffalo, N Y. 

No 124—The Vac-Jac Fireless Cooker. A fire- 
less cooker made of two metal cylinders with 
air space between. ‘There is an inner and an 
outer cover, each insulated, and the outer 
fastens securely with spring clamps when 
cooker is filled. The cooker contains several 
different-sized covered aluminum utensils, and 
soapstones with holder for baking, or additional 
heat when desired. Made by the Vacuum In- 
sulating Co, 1641 to 1647 Carroll Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

No 150-—Rapid Fireless Cooker. A cooking cab- 
inet made with wood frame, metal covered, 
with hinged wooden frame top also metal 
covered, both box and cover finished like oil- 
cloth. The box is on casters, and the com- 
partments contain fitted aluminum-covered 
utensils. The cooker has radiating plates for 
use when desired and a rack for the holding 
of pies and cakes. The compartments have 
extra insulated, partially telescoping covers to 
assist in the retention of the heat. Made by 
the Wm Campbell Co, Detroit, Mich. 


Platiron Cleaner 


No 202—Ideal Flatiron Cleaner. This is a square 
block composed of layers of a paper composi- 
tion heavily coated with beeswax on which 
the heated iron is cleaned and waxed. It is 
made in such a manner as to permit the re- 
moving of the various layers when the wax is 
exhausted. Made by the Bodine Roofing Co, 
Mansfield, 


xr Mop 

179—A dry mop to be used on walls, hard- 
wood floors, windows, etc. This is made of 
strings of cotton material securely fastened 
in a wooden head to which a long handle is 
a. Made by Young & Cobb, Auburn, 

e. 


Plour Sifters 


No 77—The Shaker Sifter. This flour sifter is 
held in one hand and shaken back and forth. 
Contents are sifted into right place and not 
over the table, as the shaking does not need 
to be vigorous. Made by Republic Metalware 


Co, Buffalo, N Y. 
No 105—Victor Flour Sifter. A well-made 
heavy tin scoop with a spherical-shaped sieve, 


which has three scraping wires attached to a 
revolving handle. Made by the National Mfg 
Co, Worcester, Mass. 

No 165—Gadue Dustless Flour Sifter. A gal- 
vanized iron flour receptacle having a capacity 
of twenty-five or fifty pounds. The can stands 
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on three strong legs and has a sifting arrange- 
ment connecting with crank which comes 
ao om the cover of the flour receptacle. At- 
tached by spring clasps to the bottom of the 
cylinder is a good-sized basin into which flour 
sifts when crank is turned. Meanwhile the 
closely fitting basin and cover protect the 


flour from entrance of dust or foreign matter. 
Made by the S. H. Vilas Mfg Co, 52 College 
Street, Burlington, Vt. 


Plower Boxes 

No 61—Self-Watering Flower Boxes. Well- 
made, self-irrigating, tin window and porch 
boxes. Made by Illinois Heater & Mfg Co, 
35 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Folding Tables 

No 109—Lightweight Peerless Folding Tables. 
These tables come in different finishes, shapes. 
and sizes. The flat legs are hinged to the 
underside of table top with steel pins, held in 
place by a locking knee joint. This braces the 
tables firmly, and when folded the legs do not 
project beyond edges of tables. The round din- 
ing room table with natural wood finish stands 
firm and solid, yet can be folded so as to go 
into a four-inch space in thickness. Made by 
the Carrom-Archarena Co, Ludington, Mich. 

Pood Choppers 

No 9—Enterprise Food Chopper. A food chopper 
designed for the cutting of various food mate- 
tials, both fine and coarse. The chopper 
screws on to the table, and consists of a gal- 
vanized iron body in which fits a feed screw 
to the end of which a handle attaches. Four 
knives for various kinds of cutting come with 
each chopper. These are adjusted by a thumb 
screw to the end of feed screw, and these cut 
and not grind. Made by the Enterprise Mig 
Co, Philadelphia, Pa. 

No 30—Gem Food Chopper. A food chopper 
in which the feed screw fits into a galvanized 
iron cylinder and turns by a crank attached to 
one end. The end of the cylinder has openings 
against which different knives are adjusted 
with a screw. his permits chopping or grind- 
ing as desired. The device screws on to the 
table. Made by Sargent & Co, 94 Center 
Street, New York City. 

No 95—Steinfeld Food A two-part 
re having an adjustable cutter fastened 
to the body of the machine with a screw clamp. 
This clamp may be loosened or tightened so 
as to cut or grind coarse or fine as desired. 
Simple to adjust and clean. Made by Steinfeld 
Brothers, 520 Broadway, New York City. 


Fruit Jar Holder 

No 138—Johnson’s Fruit Jar Holder. This is a 
galvanized wire frame designed to hold glass 
jars from the bottom of the kettle when can- 
ning fruit. The frame has a handle by which 
the jars roe A be easily removed from the hot 
water. Made by the C. W. Novelty Co, Wall- 
ingford, Ct. 


Pruit Jar Opener 

No 173—Fruit Jar Opener. This fruit jar 
opener is a simple, practical device for re- 
ig the tops from filled sealed glass fruit 
jars. It consists of a nickeled steel band hav- 
ing a chisel point, so arranged in connection 
with a thumb screw that two or three turns 
of the latter loosens the cover without cracki 
or breaking jar. Made by M. C. Dearing, 1 
Fernwood Avenue, Haverhill, Mass. 

Pruit and Jelly Strainer 

No 65—Fruit Strainer. A bowl strainer made of 
heavy wire, with handle and catches at side 
to hang it on bowl. A heavy tin masher comes 
with the strainer to mash fruits, etc, through 
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‘the meshes. Made by the National Mfg Co, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Fruit and Vegetable Canner 

No 166—Mudge Patent Canner and Sterilizer. 
This is an apparatus designed for the econom- 
ical preserving of fruits, vegetables, etc, but 
which may be used for cooking or sterilizing 
many things. It consists of a base which holds 
the water, and on which are the cylinders for 
the jars, one for each jar. These fasten down 
over the disks so that the cooking is done by 
steam, thereby preserving color and flavor of 
fruits and vegetables. The arrangement is de- 
signed for ordinary canning or for using small 
quantities of fruit or vegetables left over at 
any time. Made by the fon L. Gaumer Co, 

22d and Wood Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pruit Presses 

No 137—Enterprise Fruit and Jelly Press. A 
machine in which fruit is chopped and pres: 
in a manner similar to a food chopper, except 
that in the cylinder there is a slot covered 
with a sieve through which the juice runs to 
any dish below. The work is done with ease 
and celerity. Made by the Enterpri#%e Manu- 
facturing Co, Philadelphia, Pa. 

No A pence | Colander. This consists of a 
round utensil ‘having a rounding perforated 
bottom. In this is fastened a revolving metal 
masher which turns against sides and bottom 
of the dish. The handle of the utensil fas- 
tens into a strong steel frame which clamps 
with a patent device to the edge of the table. 
The food is put in dish and pressed through 
perforations by turning the handle. The de- 
vice may be readily taken apart for washing. 
Made by the Utility Sales Co, Davenport, Ia. 

Garbage Pails 

No 32—Witt’s Corrugated Pails. For ashes, gar- 
bage, etc; the body of these cans is one piece, 
of corrugated steel. Heavy steel bands around 
top and bottom add greatly to its stren and 
durability. The lids fit on outside the top. 
Made by the Witt Cornice Co, Cincinnati, O. 

No 128—Stephenson Underground Garbage Re- 
ceiver. This is a cast iron cylinder to be placed 
in the ground with its top level with surface, 
and designed to hold a galvanized iron garbage 
pail. The pail rests on three prongs at bottom 
of receiver, thus permitting any drainage to 
pass into ground. There are two covers, one 
opened by foot pressure, or lifted by hand, when 
garbage is emptied into can; the other lifted so 
as to permit removal and emptying of pail. 
Both are iron and hinged. The air space be- 
tween cylinder and pail, with complete protec- 
tion, prevents freezing, and there is nothing to 
attract flies or animals. Made by C. H. Stephen- 
son, 27 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 

No 198—E-Z Garbage Pail. A galvanized iron 

il set into an iron skeleton frame, firmly 
raced at the wide base, which flares to pre- 
vent upsetting. The frame has a cover to 
which is attached a simple device by which 
cover may be lifted with foot pressure, thus 
allowing the use of both hands in emptying 
dish or pan, or lifting out pail. The pail is 
free in the frame, and may be removed easily 
for cleaning or ae Made by the Am- 
berson Mfg Co, Waynesboro, Pa. 


No 10—Dean Heat Distributor. This is a solid 
iron gas stove top made in sections of two 
lids each. It is designed to save gas by mak- 
ing one burner do the work of two, and gives 
actual boiling and simmering surfaces, as well 
as a place where food can be kept warm. The 
“flat top fits over the burners, and the flue heat 


distributors catch and distribute the heat . 


under the entire top. Made by the Dean Heat 
_ Co, Wall Street, New York 
ity. 

No 140—Economic Top. A solid iron top made 
to fit over the entire . of the ordinary open 
gas stove. There are four lids and a — 
in the back for creating draft. This makes it 
possible for heat to be distributed as in the 
ordinary coal stove, so that slow cooking may 
be accomplished and dishes kept warm after 
cooking is done with less expenditure of gas. 
Made by the Gas Stove Improvement Co, 238 
Washiagton Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gas Lighter 

No 107—Safety Gas Lighter. This is operated 
by turning on the gas, placing the lighter over 
the burner and pressing down on the handle 
quickly. The spark is produced on the prin- 
ciple of the old-fashioned flint, and the device 
is simply and easily manipulated. An inverted 
cone prevents gas from burning hand or fin- 
ers. Made by the Safety Gas Lighter Co, 
6 Wingate Street, Haverhill, Mass. 


Gas Oven 

No 61—Economy Oven. This is a round, light, 
polished steel oven with two thin steel plates, 
one having legs to raise it above burner, de- 
signed for use on the burner of any gas or 
oil stove. A _ useful article. Made by the 

Lasher Mfg Co, Davenport, Ia. 


Gas 

No 11—Kalamazoo Gas Range. This range has 
oven and broiler at one side and six burners 
on top. A heat indicator on the oven door. 
—_ by the Kalamazoo Stove Co, Kalamazoo, 

ich. 

No 31—Garland Gas Range. This compact gas 
range stands on four feet, raising it from the 
floor some six inches. It is fitted with two 
ovens, one above on the level of the head, this 
having the broiler attachment. The other oven 
is below the top. Top and ovens are fitted 
with good adjustable burners. Made by the 
Michigan Stove Co, Chicago, IIl. 


Gas Toaster 


No 25—The Vulcan Toaster. This is designed 
to use on a gas stove, and consists of a flat 
yee of sheet iron, which rests on the stove. 

he toaster is made double, having an inner 
perforated cone within a square perforated heat 
radiator. This inner cone, being directly over 
the flame, becomes red hot, and toasting is done 
with rapidity. Made by Wm Crane Co, 16 
W 32d Street, New York City. 


Griddle 


No 60—Vulcan Cake Griddle. A _ griddle de- 
signed for use on a gas stove. The griddle is 
round, having a sheet iron side and steel top 
which is eleven and one-half inches in diam- 
eter. Underneath this top is a perforated in- 
verted cone which distributes the gas evenly 
over the entire cooking top. Made by _ the 
W. M. Crane Co, 16 West 32d Street, New 
York City. 

Helping Hand 

No 172—The Helping Hand. This is a four- 
finger lifter, made of heavy steel wire and 
operated as a pair of tongs. The fingers-are 
so constructed as to lift as small articles as 
eggs or as large as plates, opening or closing 
to a wide or small circumference. Its helpful 
uses in the kitchen are many. Made by 
William H: Terry, 100 Garden Street, Fall 
River, Mass. 

Hem Gage 


No 154—Springer Hem Gage. A device for 
marking hems, bias folds, tucks, etc. It is 
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especially devised to make possible the hang- 
the Springer Hem Gage Co, ‘ost Street, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Hot Pan Lifter 

No 79—A galvanized iron pincher with jaws, to 
use in removing hot pans from oven or stove. 
Made by the Corrugated Metal Mfg Co, Em- 
poria, 


Hot Water Bottles 


No 12—Walpole Seamless Hot Water Bottle. A 
flexible, soft, yet durable rubber water bottle 
made in one piece, so there are no seams to 

ull apart and cause leakage. Made by the 
Walpole Rubber Works, Walpole, Mass. 

No 36—“ Patty Peace Comfort.” This is a hot 
water bottle made like a doll, entirely con- 
structed of rubber. The cover consists of a 
pink flannel dress and hood, thus not only 

rotecting the user from undue heat, but mak- 

ing it attractive to little children. The bottle 
has a combination stopper so that it may be 
filled with either air or water. Made by Mis- 
tress Patty Comfort, Andover, Mass. 

Ice Chipper 

No 26—Little Giant Ice Chipping Machine. A 
galvanized iron machine which may be fas- 
tened to a bench or the floor. The ice is fed 
in chunks into a large hopper and chopped by 
the action of toothed knives when turned by 
a crank. Made by the Davenport Ice Chipping 
Machine Co, Davenport, Ia. 

Ice Cream Freezers 

No 44—Lightning Freezer. The gearing is 
closely covered, which keeps the cogs free from 
salt and ice, insuring easy turning and no 
danger of pinched fingers. The dasher is so 
made as to keep all the mixture to be frozen 
stirred in, permitting no forming of a layer 
of frozen material on side of cylinder. Made 
by North Bros Mfg Co, Philadelphia, Pa. 

No 71—Alaska Freezer. A well-made freezer 
with a split spoon dasher, protectcd machinery, 
and a wooden pail which has been treated with 
a preparation to make it waterproof. The 
freezer has a holder which admits of its being 
securely fastened while in operation. Made by 
the Alaska Freezer Co, Winchendon, Mass. 

No 171—Automatic Ice Cream Freezer. An ice 
cream freezer designed for freezing creams, 
sherbets, water ices, etc, without the usual ro- 
tary movement of a dasher. The ice is ke 
from direct contact with the cream receptacle, 
hence the freezing, being done evenly with 
brine, results in a smooth cream free from 
eres Made by Treman, King & Co, Ithaca, 


No 14—White Mountain Freezer. The can of 
this freezer is made of heavy block tin, and 
the wooden outside tub of — The dasher 
is double, an outside metal frame carrying the 
wooden wings which scrape the créam from 
side of can during the freezing process. The 
inner shaft, with its small metal beaters, sits 
in this outer, so that the cogwheels turn outer 
frame from right to left while inner turns in 
the opposite direction. This produces an 
effective triple motion. Made by the White 
Mountain Freezer Co, Nashua, N 


Ice Shaver 

No 42—Little Gem Shaver. A small metal plane 
for shaving ice for cold drinks and the sick 
room. Made by North Bros Mfg Co, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Iron Heater 


No 119—Vulcan Square Iron Heater. A flat 
iron plate with polished surface made to hold 


four ordinary-sized flatirons. To be used on 
gas or coal stove for heati flatirons, as a 
iddle or as a hot plate. ade % Wm M. 
rane Co, 16 W 32d Street, New York City. 
Jelly Bag Strainer 
No 177—Ideal Jelly Bag Holder and Strainer. 
This consists of a steel collar having four 
supporting legs which flare and support the 
weight or fol when holder is put away. A 
coarse muslin jelly bag is hung on the collar 
by small steel hooks in which the fruit is 
a na to drain. The bag being conical, the 
Tuit is pr by its own weight without 
squeezing. A —_ easily manipulated and 
cleaned device. ade by Mrs Carl Crisand, 2 
Charlotte Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Jelly Cooker 

No 93—Grandma’s Cooker. A _ blue-and- 
white enamel kettle having two enamel sup- 
ports at the sides to hold a wire jelly strainer 
which can be let down into the kettle with 
fruit inside to cook, then lifted to drain with- 
out removing from kettle. Or the fruit can 
be cooked in another kettle and put in cheese- 
cloth té# drain so that it may be squeezed if 
desired. Made by Hughes & Co, 2138 Cornell 
Road, Cleveland, O. 


Kitchen Elevator 


No 164—Imperial Kitchen Elevator. This device 
consists of a cabinet divided into three com- 
partments, two ventilated. The third to be 
used as a refrigerator is lined throughout with 
white painted metal, and having drip pan for 
ice. he elevator is designed to run between 
cellar and kitchen, the top coming flush with 
the kitchen floor in order to avoid the run- 
ning up and down stairs with articles of food 
which must be stored in cellar. An arrange- 
ment of springs and weights in connection 
with a floor push button makes the running 
of loaded cabinet an easy matter. It comes 
with complete installment of framework, etc. 
Made by the Imperial Kitchen Elevator Works, 

ton, Pa. 


Enife Grinders 


No 34—Pyko Knife Sharpener. Knife sharpener 
having a corundum wheel six inches in 
diameter. The machine may be clamped to 

le or bench, and is operated by a crank 
handle. The wheel is driven by uncovered 
ears and chains. Made by the Pike Mfg Co, 
ike, N H. 
No 191—Pyko Peerless Junior Hand Grinder. 
This sharpener and polisher is designed for 
eneral home use. It consists of a cast iron 
rame with screw clamp for attaching device 
to any table. The carborundum wheel is driven 
by gears entirely covered in a cast iron case 
which forms the frame of the machine. The 
gearing is powerful, but practically noiseless, 
and the machine has both eae and 
lishing wheels. Made by the Pike Mfg Co, 
ike, N H. 

No 192—Firefly Grinder. This is a grinder de- 
signed for small edged tools, such as are 
used about the home. It consists of a cast iron 
frame with screw clamp for attaching machine 
to any bench or table. The emery wheel 
(made of carborundum) is driven by a geared 
wheel, thus producing considerable power with 
ease of 4 Made by the Luther Grinder 
Mfg Co, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Knife Sharpener 

No 66—Kantbredk Knife Hone. A knife sharp- 
ener made in form of ordinary steel, compédsecdt 
of hard cutting material molded on _ steel 
spindle. Good kitchen utensil. Made by the 

ike Mfg Co, Pike, N H. 
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Lamp 

No 40—“Saxonia” Lamp. This is an incan- 
descent kerosene oil lamp burner. Gas 
is made directly off the top of the wick and 
burned on the inside of the mantle; similar 
in looks to the gas mantle. It lights on the 
wick and when turned up expands on the 
mantle into a stro white light. Made by 
U S Automatic Lighting Co, Springfield, Mass. 


Laundry Irons 

No 2—Asbestos Sad Iron. This consists of a 
cast iron body having a polished nickeled 
ironing surface. The upper part of iron 
is finished with aluminum paint, and sets into 
an asbestos lined nickeled frame. This frame 
carries a wooden’ handle supported by a nick- 
eled one, which lifts from he top of the iron, 
allowing air to pass underneath it. The frame 
locks over the body of the iron and fastens 
in place by a patent clamp device. Made by 
the Dover Mfg Co, Canal Dover, O 

No 90—O K Laundry Iron. A flatiron having 
three nickel-plated working surfaces, two for 
ironing and one for polishing. The iron core 
after ontine is slipped into the iron and the 
handle is arranged with a thumb latch so as to 
catch and fasten this in place. This catch 
enables the iron to be turned at will. Made by 
the Fair Mfg Co, Racine, Wis. 

No 91—Harper Sad Iron. A nickel-plated flat- 
iron with asbestos insulation at top of iron and 
a removable wooden handle. The heat is re- 
tained where wanted; the handle keeps cool 
and can be used for two irons, one heating 
while the other is in use. Made by tke Chi- 
_~ Hardware Foundry Co, North Chicago, 


Leaf Hinge 

No 85—Gamble Leaf Hinge. Consists of strips 
of stitched, gummed cambric of convenient 
size and width for holding leaves of music, 
manuscript, etc, securely in place, yet permit- 
ting them to lie flat when open. Made by 
Gamble Hinged Music Co, 2303 Willard 
Avenue, Chicago, II 


Lemon Juice Extractor 


No 125—Easley’s Glass Lemon Juice Extrac- 
tors. These are of three kinds, two being 
small glass saucers with ridged edges against 
which the lemon or orange is pressed. hese 
have slots in saucers through which juice 
passes into cup upon which they are placed. 
One has plain sharp ridges alone, the other 
points between each ridge. 
The third has a larger saucer with handle and 
without slots, as it is designed to hold the ex- 
tracted juice in place of its running out into 
another receptacle. Made by Easley Mfg Co, 
105 Chambers Street, New York City. 

Lid Back 

No %73—A Lid Rack. A _ simple, practical 
rack to be screwed to the wall, in which tin 
lids of various sizes may be held by the wire 
holders. Made by Roth Brothers, 119 E 24h 
Street, New York City. 


Mangles 

No 15—Domestic Mangle. A cold mangle in 
which the ironing is done by pressure without 
heat. The two hard wooden rollers are 
pressed together by a heavy iron spring, which 
is tightened or released by a hand screw. The 
mangle is turned by a wheel with a wooden 
handle. Made by the Domestic Mfg Co, 
Racine, Wis. 

No 27—Simplex Mangle. This machine con- 
sists of a padded’ roller which revolves against 
a hollow polished iron, holding a gas burner 
to supply the required heat for ironing. The 


heat may be supplied by gas or line. The 
mangle is turned by a cogged wheel having a 
wooden handle, and has an automatic adjust- 
ment for different thicknesses of goods. Made 
w the American Ironing Machine Co, Chicago, 


No 113*-Home Ironing Machine. A _ hot-roll 
hand power mangle, the wooden roller of which 
is padded with felt and covered with’ muslin. 
This revolves against a plate heated by gas, 
and has an adjustment at one side for increas- 
ing or decreasing pressure as required by the 
ironing. Made by the Steel Roll Machine Co, 
254 Madison Street, Chicago, III. 


Meat Juice Extractor 

No 115—Enterprise Meat Juice Extractor. A 
meat chopper so arranged as to chop the meat 
any desired fineness, at the same time pressing 
the juice from the fiber. The juice passes 
through a sieved slot at bottom of chop 
while meat passes on through end of cylinder. 
To be used for the making of beef juice, beef 
tea, and articles of this character. Made by 
the Enterprise Mfg Co, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Milk Boiler 

No 35—Rahm-Reymershoffer Patent Boiler. This 
is an enameled, uncovered utensil in which is 
a circulating device. This consists of an extra 
round piece fitting into but lifting from the 
bottom of the dish. From this extra bottom 
leads a ube bent over at the top. The milk 
asses down between the two bottoms and is 
orced up through the tube, thus kept con- 
tinually in motion. This prevents burning. 
Made by Philip Rahm & Co, New Orleans, La. 


Milk Sterilizer 

No 96—Arnold Sterilizer. A tin receptacle 
holding eight bottles in a rack, which is 
placed in a chamber having a cover and tele- 
scope hood. The steam generated in the basin 
below enters this chamber through tubes, and 
the milk may be sterilized or pasteurized as 
desired. The construction of the lower basin 
permits continued production of steam at a 
comparatively low degree of heat. Made by 
the Wilmot Castle Co, Rochester, N Y. 


Mop Wringer 

No 62—White Mop Wringer. A compression 
wringer which may be attached to any pail. 
Light, durable, and satisfactory. Made by 
White Mop Wringer Co, Fultonville, N Y. 

No 72—One Twist Mop Wringer and Duplex 
Yacht Mop. A well-made and durable galvan- 
ized pail with cone-shaped strainer in one end, 
in which the wringing of the cotton mop with 
round head is accomplished by twisting it 
either way. Made by Sanitary Stamped Wares 
and Specialties Co, 293 W 134th Street, New 
York City. 


Nursery Necessities 

No 70—Milk Sterilizer, Nursery Refrigerator, 
Utensils, Measvres,. etc, for preparation and 
heating of modified milk. The equipment is in 
compact space and so packed as to permit of 
carrying when traveling. A most complete and 
satisfactory collection of actual nursery neces- 
sities. Made by Walker Gordon Laboratory 
Co, 793 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Nut Cracker 

No 123—Perfection Nut Cracker. A nut cracker 
designed to screw on table, board, or chair. 
The: cracker has. two pockets, one fixed, the 
other at end of a handle bar which is at the 
end of a screw. The nut is placed in one 
pocket, a quick twist given to the handle bar, 
and the pressure cracks, without crushing, the 
nut. A 1 and socket arrangement holds the 


pockets in line, and the pressure is regulated 
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by the use of the handle bar. Made by the 
Perfection Nut Cracker Co, Waco, Tex. 
Pantry Larder 
No 45—Eclipse Pantry Larder. An entire metal 
cabinet, the frame of which is made of gal- 
vanized sheet steel, the sides of metal, screen- 


ing. The enfire exterior is finished with 
aluminum bronze. The interior is fitted 
with removable shelves, and the cabinet 


stands on four feet some eight inches above 
the floor. This screening permits of circula- 
tion of air, and the construction obviates the 
absorption of odors. Made by the Standard 
Gauge Mfg Co, Foxboro, Mass. 

Paper Articles 

No 116—Dennison Paper Plates, Tablecloths, 
‘Napkins, and Doilies. These are heavyweight 
aa have attractive designs woven in, similar 
to table linen. The tablecloths may be used 
more than once. The plates are attractively 
decorated. Made by the Dennison Mfg Co. 


No 117—Dennison Gummed Labels for the plain 
and easy marking of household articles, such 
as preserves, pickles, jellies, and liquids of 
many kinds. Made by the Dennison Mfg Co. 


No 118—Dennison Sterilized Paper Napkins. 
These are put up in sealed packages of twenty- 
five each, and are of use in cases of illness and 
on other occasions. Made by the .Dennison 
Mfg Co. 

No 156—Germkilt Aseptic Handkerchiefs. Ab- 
sorbent paper handkerchiefs put up in sealed 

ackages of six each. Made by the Dennison 
Co. 

No-16/—Handy Box of Adhesives. A box con- 
taining glue, paste, mucilage, etc, and small 
bexes of adhesives such as index tabs, tapes, 
a Made by the Dennison Manufacturing 

0. 


No 158—Box containing heavy and light twine, 
mucilage, paste, small and large package tags, 
labels, etc. Made by the Dennison Manufac- 
turing Co. 


Paper Wardrobe 

No 176—The Wayne Paper Wardrobe. This is 
an oblong bag made of strong paper, designed 
for the protection of garments from moths, 
dust, soot, etc. A patented clas 
closes the bag at the top and the inside is fitted 
with strongly fastened metal hooks on which 
to hang the articles. An outside hook permits 
the bag to be hung in any convenient place. 
Made by the Wayne Paper Goods Co, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Plate Scraper 

No 160—Kitchen Kumfort Plate Scraper. A de- 
vice made of a piece of flexible rubber so fas- 
tened in a handle that it makes possible the 
easy cleaning of : Made by 
the Lasher Mfg 

Potato Masher 

No 106—This has a _ wooden handle into which 
fits a durable, perforated, sheet steel masher, 
curved on one side so as to fit against the side 
of kettle or bowl. Made by the National Mfg 
Co, Worcester, Mass. 

Preserve Jar 

No 74—Economy Jars. Preserve jars with wide 
mouth, having a patent top. which can be 
used without rubber rings. ade by the Kerr 
Glass Mfg Co, Portland, Ore. 


Quick Cooker 
No 83—Waterless Quick Cooker. 


lates and dishes. 
o, Davenport, Ia. 


A covered 


saucepan of enamel ware with double bottom 
This device cooks the 


and removable pad. 
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food by steam in place of one yet prevents 
scorching of f if left too 4 on stove. 
Made by Stransky & Co, 17th Street and 
Union Square, New York City. 


Radiator Brush 


No 101—King Radiator Brush. 
bristle brus. 


A soft black 
made in the form of a letter _ 
and having a twisted wire handle. De- 
vised to clean between the radiator tubes where 
dusting is so difficult. Made by the King Mfg 
Co, 56-58 Columbia Street, Newark, N J. 


Raisin Seeder 

No 136—Enterprise Raisin Seeder. A device to 
be screwed to the table, in which the raisins 
are fed into a hopper where they are seeded 
by a series of toothed wheels, and pass on 
out to any receiving dish, while the seeds are 
forced out back of the wheel. Seeds the 
raisins clean and rapidly. Made by the Enter- 
prise Manufacturing Co, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Refrigerator 
No 20—McCray Refrigerator. This refrigerator 
is made of oak and lined in the food compart- 
ments with opal glass. The ice compartment 
is lined with galvanized iron, and the floor of 
refrigerator is of white unglazed tile. The 
shelves are removable, and made of heavy 
wire. The insulation is efficient. Made by 
the McCray Refrigerator Co, Kendallville, Ind. 


Refrigerator Basket 

No 148—Hawkeye Refrigerator Basket. Baskets 
woven of rattan or reed, lined with metal or 

’ white enamel, and having an inner lining of 
mineral wool and asbestos. The covers are 
detachable, made of wood lined with metal 
and interlined. There is a small ice box fitting 
closely, but not fastened, into the end of the 
basket, so that emptying and cleaning may be 
easily accomplished. This, filled with ice, keeps 
the basket at a low temperature for a pro- 
tracted time. The baskets have handles and 
a special strap for holding cover in place. 
They are useful for many purposes. Made by 
the Burlington Basket Co, Burlington, Ia. 

Ripper 

No 129—Easy Rip. A simple device to facili- 


tate ripping of garments, made of the end of a 
safety razor fastened to a steel handle with 


screw. Made by the Ripper-Trimmer Co, 
Howe, Okla. ° 
Roasting Pans 


No 159—Cream City Roasters. These are un- 
covered roasting pans, to be had in either steel 
or enamel ware, so constructed that basting is 
not required during the cooking process. he 
center is raised from the bottom of the oven 
leaving a two-inch space between this and rim 
of pan. In this space water is placed, the 
meat being on the raised center. ade by the 
Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co, Milwaukee, Wis. 


No 99—The Savory Roaster, a well-constructed 
enameled roasting pan with cover. Both pan 
and cover are made in one piece, therefore 
smooth, and hard finished without cracks or 
seams. The bottom of the pan is so con- 
structed as to raise the roaster proper from 
the bottom of the oven, allowing a circulation 
of air, therefore securing more even cooking. 
a by the Republic Metalware Co, Buffalo, 


No 126—Corona Roaster. This is a double 
enamel roasting pan, cover and pan each being 
made in a single piece, henge seamless. The 
bottom of the roaster is raised from the oven 
except at extreme edge, thus permitting air 
between oven floor and bottom of roaster, keep- 
ing more even heat. Made by the Enterprise 
Enamel Co, Bellaire, O. 
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Self-Heating Irons 
No 92—S & Q Alcohol Iron. A small aluminum 
flatiron having an attached alcohol tank with 
a bunsen burner fitting into the open iron. 
The tank holds about one-fourth cup of a- 
cohol, and works on the same principle as the 
seramel vapor stoves. It is not designed for 
savy work, but retains sufficient heat to iron 
ight and small articles. Made by the Alcohol 
Utensil & Mfg Co, 109 Hamilton Street, New- 


No gee Gas Iron. A nickel-plated iron 
made from one piece of metal which can be 
operated wherever there is a gas jet. It is 
made with a gunboat point so as to iron tucks 
and plaits, an open wooden handle which per- 
mits ironing into sleeves, waist and collar 
bands, etc, and a smooth, rounded top on 
which can be ironed ribbons, laces, chiffon, etc. 
Made yA the Capell Sales Co, 387 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

No 135—Alcohol Flatirons. These are nickel- 
plated flatirons having attached alcohol tanks 
with bunsen burners fitting into the open cores 
of the irons. The irons are heated by the 
vapor generated in the burner, thus using com- 
aoe | little alcohol for the production of 

eat. The irons have perforated sides and 
wooden handles and do efficient work with 
little radiation of heat. Imported by G. M. 
Thurnauer & Bros, 83 Worth Street, New 
York City. 

Self-Locking Milk Box 

No 141—Self-Locking Sheet Metal Box for Milk 
Bottles. This is a box designed for two bottles 
of milk or cream to be screwed against a door 
or window frame so that the closing of same 
forms the back of the box. The front has 
a hinged cover so made that the weight of the 
bottles locks the box and the milk cannot be 
removed except from the house. Made by the 
Illinois Heater & Mfg Co, 35 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Shower Bath 

No 163—Portable Shower Bath. This shower 
bath is attached to the wall by screws, and 
water connection made by a specially con- 
structed heavy rubber tubing having a Sure 
Grip faucet attachment at end. The curtain 
as is supported by a ball and socket joint 

above the shower head, which carries an extra 
large mixing column. This joint allows the 
duck or rubber curtain, which is hooked on 
to ring, to revolve and oscillate, thus making 
necessary adjustments and saving strain on 
joints or supports. Made by the Brasscraft- 
ers, 92 No Street, Boston, Mass. 

Sink Pump 

No 19—Little Giant Sink Pump. This is a small 
hand pump working on the principle of a 
bicycle pump. The rubber end of the se 
fits over the strainer = the sink, bowl, or 
bathtub, thus enabli =a ba be cleared by 
pr essure or suction. . E. Kennedy, 

hiladelphia, Pa. 


Skirt Marker 


No 139—Elite Skirt Marker. A _nickel-plated 
device by which the bottom of a skirt may be 
evenly hung. It consists of two nickel- plated 
uprights on a flat base. On one of these is a 
gauge in which a clasp is sprung after a piece 
of chalk has been screwed in place. It may 
be operated — chalk, or eo pinned, as 
desired. Made by the Elite Skirt Marker Co, 
Morgan Park, Il. 


Smokeless Frying Pan 
No 167—“ No-Smoak” Frying Pan. This is 


well-made steel frying pan or skillet with a 


handle and cover. One side of the pan is 
flattened slightly and an extra piece riveted on 
at this point so a crescent-shaped opening is 
made. This opening has a low-cut inner wall 
which leaves a draft space when pan is cov- 
ered and placed over a coal or wood range 
with lid removed. There is an air intake space 
where handle is attached which aids draft and 
keeps the handle cool. This draft carries the 
odors of anything in the pan down into the 
fire and up the chimney. ade by the Tyler 
Specialties Co, Rome, } 

Soap Suds Maker 

No 168—Richmond Soap Suds Maker. A nickel- 
plated device to be attached to hot water 
faucet. It consists of a can with screw top in 
which pieces of soap are placed above a coarse 
sieve. The can holds the equivalent of one 
small bar of soap and is attached to faucet 
by a nickeled pipe with elbow, either by a 
rubber gasket or screwed on. Usually a third 
faucet is put on the sink for this purpose. 
The hot water running through rapidly dis- 
solves the soap, soap Made 
by the McCrum-Howell Co, Park Avenue and 
4ist Street, New York City. 

Steam Cookers 

No 28—The Ideal Steam Cooker. This i« a 

ware cooker having several compartments 
with removable shelves. The entire body of 
the cooker is made of one piece of metal with 
seamless round corners. he water tank is 
large, and a self-regulating valve assists in a 
quick production of steam as well as in the 
condensation of the vapor. The tube through 
which the water is replenished is fitted with 
a whistle to warn the user when a new supply 
is required. Made by the Toledo Cooker Co, 
Toledo, O. 

No 48—Arnold Steam Cooker. This steam cooker 
is fitted with covered utensils for meats and 
puddings and a perforated kettle for vegetables, 
so that a canaier of things may be cooking 
at the same time and yet are kept separate. 
On account of the construction of the bottom 
of this cooker, but a moderate supply of heat 
is needed to keep up the supply of steam. 
Made by the Wilmot Castle Co, Rochester, N Y. 

No 108—The Perfect Cooker. A round steam 
cooker made of gray enamel ware. It consists 
of two seamless dishes, the upper having a 
perforated rolled edge which sets over the 
under basin. Water is put in the lower and 
the steam rising through these holes cooks 
the articles placed in the upper pan. Higte by 
the Republic Metalware Co, Buffalo, N Y. 

Ne 162—Automatic Common Sense eet. A 
heavy tin steamer so arranged that the dif- 
ferent articles of food are cooked in compart- 
ments, there being but one open space for 
actual steaming. The water reservoir is in 
plain sight, and the condensing steam returns 
to it, so that the supply of water is not rapidly 
decreased. The steamer may be used as a 
sterilizer when desired. Made by the Com- 
mon Sense Mfg Co, Harvey, Ill. 


Steel Cooking Utensils 

No 112—Neverbreak Steel Kettles. Cooking 
utensils made of wrought steel, heavily tinned. 
The steel being put into the desired shape from 
a flat sheet, makes a seamless utensil of uni- 
form thickness. Made by the Avery Stamping 
Co, Cleveland, O. 

Tinware 

No 50—Bread and Cake Pans. Bread, pie, and 
cake pans with removable bottoms, enabling one 
to get the contents from the pan without break- 
ing. The tin is clean cut, so there are no rough 
edges to cut the hands. Made by the Republic 
Metalware Co, Buffalo, N Y. 
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Vacuum Cleaners 


No 86—Vortex Vacuum Cleaner. A hand power 
vacuum cleaner, worked with a lever. A sim- 
ple, compact, light machine, havi a full 
equipment of tools for cleaning walls, hard- 
wood floors, upholstered furniture, etc. This 
machine has a good dust collector, easily 
opened and cleaned. Made by the Vortex 

acuum Co, Watertown, N Y. 


No 87—Richmond Suction Cleaner. An electric 
gener vacuum cleaner, which can be operated 
rom any ordinary lamp socket. A .light- 
weight, simple, compact machine, having 
motor, dust receiver, and tool attached to one 
handle. It has full equipment of tools for 
cleaning walls, hardwood floors, upholstered 
furniture, etc. Made by the McCrum-Howell 
Co, 160 Broadway, New York City. 

No 186—Vortex Electric Vacuum Cleaner. This 
electric machine is designed for operation on 
any electric lighting circuit. The suction 
power is produced by a fan. The drum-sha 
cylinder is mounted on four small rubber 
wheels, and has an attached handle by which 
it can be easily pushed or drawn about over 
hardwood or carpeted floors. The dust can 
is attached to the head of the cylinder by 
means of four thumb screws. When the 
cylinder is removed the can and screens may 
be readily cleaned. Made by the Vortex 
Vacuum Co, Watertown, N Y. 

No_ 187—Santo-Keller Electric Cleaner. An 
Electric vacuum cleaner designed to be operated 
on any electric lighting circuit. Machine con- 
sists of a vertical cylinder supported on cast- 
ers. he vacuum is produc by a_ bellows 
operated by an electric motor. The dust ba 
is clamped into dust chamber by the cover o 
the machine, which is fastened into place by 
two swivel bolts. The cylinder has a glass- 
covered opening through which the dust col- 
lection may be observed. Made by the Keller 
Mfg Co, Philadelphia, Pa. 


No 188—Pneuvac Hand Machine. An efficient 
hand-power machine operated by a lever set in 
the center of a square cabinet. The suction 
is produced by a wind motor or bellows con- 
structed of twilled duck and unvulcanized rub- 
ber. The dust bag is contained in a drawer, 
and may be easily removed for cleaning by re- 
leasing two wooden fingers. On one side of the 
cabinet is a roller which permits the machine 
to be moved: about with ease. Made by the 
Pneuvac Co, Boston, Mass. 


No 189—Regina Pneumatic Cleaner. A _ cylin- 
dircal cleaner in which the suction is created 
by a pump worked by a lever. This means 
that both backward and forward strokes create 
suction. The dust bag is easily removed and 
the interior of cylinder is accessible for clean- 
ing. This cleaner is very light and practically 
noiseless in operation. Made by the Regina 
Co, New York. 


No 190—Santo-Keller Hand Vacuum Cleaner. 
An efficient hand power cleaner worked by a 
crank or wheel in place of a lever. This wheel 
is attached to an upright standard, bringing it 
at proper hight for ease of operation. The 
dust is collected in a cylindrical chamber at- 
tached to base and thé operation of dust col- 
lecting may be observed through a glass-cov- 
ered opening in the top of the machine. The 
dust bag is easily accessible for cleaning, being 
attached to the cover of the cylinder. Made 
by the Keller Mfg Co, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wafer Irons 

No 46—Rosette Wafer & 
are cast iron utensils designed for the making 
of wafers and patty shells. They come in dif- 
ferent shapes and sizes, and have detachable 


Irons. These 
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iron -handles. These handles are bent at right 

angles to gy He the frying of patty shells or 

wafers to done with ease. ade by Alfred 
resen Co, Minneapolis, Minn. 

No 78—American Wafer Iron. For making 
wafers for ice cream cones. Made by the Gris- 
wold Mfg Co, Erie, Pa. 

No 22—American Waffle Iron. These irons have - 
the low or high frame for gas or coal stove. 
They heat evenly browned, crisp 

y the Gr 


bs es. Made iswold Mfg Co, Erie, 
a. 
Water Cooler 


No 47—Frigidor. A well-finished, double-walled 
container furnished with a removable large- 
mouthed, one-quart glass jar, having a_lip for 
—. Made by the Whitall-Tatum Co, New 

ork City. 


Water Filters 

No 8—Sanitary Water Filter. A filter for the 
faucet, containing quartz and charcoal. May 
be taken apart and recharged as often as de- 
sired. Made by G. E. Gere, St Paul, Minn. 

No 174—The Fulper Filter. A filter consistin 
of an upper and lower receptacle or jar, eac 
made of glazed stoneware. The upper jar has 
a cover and its bottom is a porous disk formed 
of Fulper filter stone. The water filters slowly 
through to the cooler below, in which is a 
faucet attached by a burr. A brush comes with 
the filter for cleaning the disk. Made by the 
Fulper Pottery Co, Flemington, N J. 

No 175—The I-C Water Filter. A _ reversible 
self-cleaning water filter to be attached to any 
faucet. This filters or cleans the coarser 
impurities from water when used and cleanest 
as directed. Made by the Filtering Mfg o, 
Brooklyn, N Y. 


Washable Rug 


No 41—A lightweight cotton rug wover iu a 
similar manner to rag carpets. These rugs 
permit of hard usage and many washiags, and 
are most suitable for use where such cleaning 
is necessary. Made by D. O. Summer Co, 
Cleveland, O. 


Washing Machines 

No 33—Easy Washing Machine. Clothes are 
washed by forcing soapsuds through it by com- 
pressed air and suction. Tub of galvanized 
iron, so no dirty water is absorbed. Made by 
Dodge & Zuill, Syracuse, N Y. 

No 57—*1900” Electric Washing Machine, 
Consists of washer and wringer, with small 
motor (to be attached to single burner 
electric light) so made that it runs both washer 
and wringer. The clothes are washed by forc- 
ing the water through the meshes, the proper 
and scientific method of removing dirt. Prac- 
tical, simply operated, does its work well. Made 
by the Nineteen Hundred Washer Co, Bing- 
-hamton, N Y 

No 149—The Thor Electric Home Power Laun- 
dry Machine. This is an electric laundering 
machine with wringer attachment. An auto- 
matic reversing perforated wooden cylinder is 
turned in an outer tub constructed of gal- 
vanized iron and wood. The clothes are 
placed in cylinder, water in the tub and the 
machine is put in motion by the electric cur- 
rent carried from any electric light by cord at- 
tachment to a motor which turns the machine. 
When the operation is finished the motion of 
the cylinder may be stopped by a lever and 
another starts the wringer attached to the 
back of the tub. Made by the Hurley Machine 
Co, 1010 Flatiron Building, New York City. 

Water Heater 

No 29—Ruud Heater. Provides an inexhaustible 
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supply of hot water at once.. A tiny, pilot flame 
of gas is kept burning; the opening of the hot- 
wate: faucet opens a gas valve, and the water 
heats, in a long coil, as rapidly as it is drawn. 
Closing the hot-water faucet turns down the 
gas. ade by the Ruud Mfg Co, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Waterproof Aprons 
No 145—Alligator Housekeeper’s Aprons. Water 
and grease-proof aprons, made of a material 
of which the waterproofing is a part. They 
are soft and pliable yet entirely waterproof, and 
useful for mamy purposes. Made by the Fer- 
son Waterproof Co, 2116 South Second 
Street, St Louis, Mo. 


Waterproof Bugs 
No 147—Lincoln Waterproof Rugs. These are 
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made of strips of oilcloth woven with a cotton 
warp in a similar manner to rag rugs. They 
are wa le and may be wu in kitchen or 
laundry, or where a rug is desired that may 
need to be washed. Made by the American 
Rug Co, 310 E 96th Street, New York City. 

Wheel Tray 

No 58—Wheel Tray. Consists of two trays 
placed on three legs, mounted on rubber-tired 
rollers, upper tray at hight of ordinary table 
and removable. An _ excellent labor-saving 
device, enabling a large quantity of dishes or 
utensils to be moved at a time. In our Insti- 
tute it is indispensabie as a step saver. Made 
by the Wheel Tray Co, 435 W 6lst Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Decreased Cost of Living 


By Herbert Myrick 


Wholesale Prices of Standard Grades at Chicago 
High water mark 
quotations and dates 
$ 1.60 June 15, 1909 
June 11, 1909 
.63 April 26, 1909 


7.90 April 16, 1910 


Wheat, per bu ..$ .92 
Corn, per bu .... 50 
Sheep, per 100 lbs, 

live weight 
Beef cattle, 

100 


7.70 Mar 26, 1910 

Hogs, per 100 Ibs, 

live weight ... 11.00 Mar, 1910 
Potatoes, per bu . 95 April, 1909 
Creamery butter, 

per lb -36 Jan, 1910 
Lard, per 100 lbs 14.65 Mar, 1910 
Mess pork, per bbl 27.00 July 15, 1910 
Short ribs, pe 
Ibs 14.00 Mar 28, 1910 


The above decline in wholesale prices 
prevails in many other food products. 
The supply of all kinds of food is more 
liberal at this year-end than for several 
seasons. The reaction in many lines of 
industry, as well as in the value of se- 
curities, is the natural swing from higher 
prices to lower values. 

Retail prices, however, have not yet 
been reduced commensurate with the les- 
sened wholesale quotations. Consumers, 


therefore, should bring every reasonable 
pressure to bear upon their retail grocer. 
butcher, dnd merchant for lower prices 
on the necessaries of life. ; 

Goop HousEKEEPING MAGAZINE be- 
lieves that if housewives join in demand- 
ing lower retail prices this result can Le 
obtained. The general situation, as well 
as the law of supply and demand, all 
warrant lower prices at retail, especially 
for food products. Middlemen and re- 
tailers, of course, will resist the decline 
as long as possible. Their profits are 
enormously increased, now that whole- 
sale prices are on the decline, while retail 
prices are maintained at previously high 
figures. 

I pointed out in the June number of 
this magazine that cheaper food was in 
sight. The present conditions prove the 
correctness of those views. My opinions 
are believed to be equally correct today 
as to the prospects for lower prices at 
retail. Consumers can get lower prices 
if they demand lower prices. 
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This is a true story. New 
England was the place; time, 
only a few years ago. * 

A young person. (no. doubt 
very beautiful) was wooed with 
ardor and at much length by a 
young man, who was finally re- 
jected.. Turned adrift just be- 
cause he was bow-legged! That 
was the reason the maid gave. 
And so the inglorious Romeo 
withdrew, and was lost to sight. 

What was the astonishment 
of the young woman, a few 
months later, to see Romeo 
standing before her, his legs as 
straight as hitching posts. He 
had gone to the pains and ex- 
pense of having them broken 
and set on better lines. But 
now came Romeo’s turn to be 
astonished. The rejection was 
as firm and irrevocable as be- 
fore! 

He might have known, poor 
fellow, that true love would 
have triumphed over bow legs, 
which were only an excuse for 
turning him down. 

When I get a letter, as I occa- 
sionally do, from someone who 
orders her subscription stopped 
because she has found something 
in the magazine to which she 
takes exception I think of the 
bow legs. “On such trifles does 
the continuance of a subscrip- 
tion hang,” wrote a _ Boston 
woman a while ago, giving up 
the magazine because of a 
poem which she thought silly. 
The balance of the magazine, 
the practical nine-tenths, counted 
for naught with her. Had she 
really cared for the magazine 


she would have forgiven the 
bow légs—the offensive verses. 

Our own people, as we editors 
regard them, are many in num- 
ber, but they are not the entire 
population. The magazine is 
edited for our people; not that 
we can please every individual, 
all the time, but our people are 
of the broad-minded sort who 
are tolerant of others’ tastes and 
others’ points of view, con- 
scious of the eternal variety of 
human nature. 

Our subscribers stand by us as 
those of few other magazines 
do; the exceptions challenge 
more attention, perhaps, than 
they would in some offices. 

The prime object of a periodi- 
cal like this is to set people 
thinking and doing. To accom- 
plish this it must often chal- 
lenge their opinion sharply, and 
sometimes run counter to their 
feelings. The way in which they 
take their literature is often- 
times a good gauge of people’s 
character. 


It is nearing completion—the 
new, great serial story for 
which we have searched and 
waited months, and it completely 
fulfills our ambitions and hopes. 
Dozens of novels and novelettes 
were passed by as not worthy 
to succeed “The Godparents,” 
which was a “palpable hit” 
last winter. The new one re- 
pays waiting. 

It is a true story; a tale of 
the West and the East, powerful 
in its simplicity and sincerity. 
It carries the reader back to 
simpler, more tranquil, more 


wholesome, happier days, in its 
portrayal of the homespun life 
of a village in the far West, by 
contrast with the feverish am- 
bition and cold selfishness of 
society in a great city of the 
East. 

The story will open in the 
February number, and I promise 
the reader that she (or he, for 
that matter) will be impatient 
for each succeeding installment. 


The Jaded Proofreader has 
had another fit of enthusiasm. 
These fits are events in a maga- 
zine office. The last attack was 
occasioned by the “ Phyllis” 
sketch in this issue. A new 
humorist, and what is more, a 
new feminine humorist, is a find 
of the rarest and most delight- 
ful sort. 

£ 


When I was making up my 
list of magazines for 1911 I 
was considering substitutes for 
some, when my husband picked 
up a copy of G. H. and said, 
“For goodness’ sake don’t leave 
out G. H. It’s the best magazine 
you ever had in the house.” Mrs 
Otto Schneider. 

One of those tragedies which 
now and then blacken the pages 
of a household magazine is a 
misprint in a recipe. Miss 
Johnson bids me say that the 
recipe for cardamon cake on 
Page 481 of the last Octoler 
issue should have read two cup- 
fuls instead of two pounds. 


Editor 
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@ Two of my friends and I have de- 
veloped an idea in regard to the servant 
question. We cannot afford to keep a 
girl each, so we keep one between us. 
She has her room at my house, for which 
I have her on Sunday mornings. Mon- 
days and. Thursdays she is at Mrs A’s; 
Tuesdays and Fridays at Mrs B’s; and 
Wednesdays and Saturdays at my 
house. Her evenings are at her own 
disposal, and all Suziday afternoons are 
hers, too. We each pay one-third of her 
monthly wages. M. H.C. _ 

f= An interesting plan. It is not 
every maid, however, who can accom- 
*modate herself to the varying ways of 
different households. “ M. H. C.” and 
her friends are fortunate. The Editors. 


© When I bought a watch chain the 
jeweler told me | could double its length 
of service if, instead of waiting until it 
- looked dirty and dull and then polishing 
it, I gave it a thorough washing in warm, 
soapy water every week or so. This 
takes out the grit between the links and 
Saves the consequent friction. L. W. J. 


© Few women dispute the- fact that a 
daily expense account should be kept, 
but many think that the actual keeping 
of the account is a burden. Here is an 
easy way: Hang a small pad of paper 
and a pencil in a convenient place. 
When any money is paid out it takes 
but a minute to tear off a slip and write 
the amount, the date and what it was 
paid for, and put the slip into a box kept 
for that purpose. Once a month the slips 
should be taken out and sorted into piles, 
as follows: Fuel, household repairs, 
cash received, groceries, etc, or in any 
way the items are classified in the ex- 


pense book. 


Items of two or more dif- 
ferent kinds should not be placed on one 
slip. Take one pile at a time and enter 
it in the book. D, J. N. 


© For a year before my boys began go- 
ing to school, I allowed them to pilot 
me across car lines. Of course | se- 
cretly kept an eye upon the traffic. After 
we were across I would praise them or 
make some comment, showing where, if 
we had waited a few seconds, it would 
not have been necessary to have hur- 
ried. The plan developed extreme cau- 
tion and self-reliance in the children. 
F. V. W. 


# The rounding screw heads along my 
window casings catch the shades and 
keep the edges of them frayed and torn. 
Next time I build a house I will have 
flat screws used, imbedded in the wood. 
Jay. 


# A word of warning to those who use 
witch hazel for its restful effect on the 
eyes. I have used it for years with bene- 
fit, but some time ago my eyes began to 
fail, the sight growing rapidly dimmer. 
I found that the witch hazel had been 
made with the wood alcohol, instead of 
with the grain alcohol. On asking the 
druggist about it he admitted that it is 
becoming common for druggists to use 
the cheaper alcohol, unless they know 
that the witch hazel is to be used as an 
eye wash. The oculist assured me that 
had I persisted in using the wood alco- 
hol solution, total blindness would have 
been the result. I have since heard of 
two cases, one of partial blindness, the 
other of total blindness, from this cause. 
If you use witch hazel, be sure that the 
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druggist supplies you with the grain al- 
cohol solution, and that he will guaran- 
tee it to be that. B. B. B. 

{==> Better buy a good proprietary 
witch hazel. Druggists make weak solu- 
tions, oftentimes, or even, as in this 
instance, go to the frightful length of 
using wood alcohol. The Editors. 


@ A friend has twin boys who are con- 
stantly taking each other’s belongings. 
For their birthday I had made for each 
a rubber stamp with the full name and 
address, which I gave to them with their 
separate ink and pad for marking. The 


sessions, and each is careful to use only 
the article bearing his own name. Bel- 
mont. 


# The gilt frames of many of my pic- 
tures became badly spotted with the 
chemicals used to extinguish a blaze in 
the rooms. I rubbed the frames with 
ordinary silver cream, with the result 
that every spot disappeared from the gilt 
surface. M. M. P. 


# I took three pieces of white elastic 
about one-quarter of an inch wide and 


-three inches long. These I tacked to 
the inside of the cover of my shirtwaist 
box about eleven inches apart. I slip 
my belts under the elastic bands, and 
they are held in place, are kept smooth 
and take very little room. E. M. R. 


© A charitably disposed woman, whose 
heart is larger than her income, has a 
delightful method of helping invalids. 
By. visiting or corresponding with “ shut 
ins” she learns what subject most 
deeply interests each one, and then she 
clips. from magazines various articles 
upon this subject and sends them to the 
invalid. She does not always confine 
-her clippings to articles, but frequentl 

s stories which she thinks will 


boys have had fun in marking their pos- . 
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be helpful. For instance, Josephine 
Daskam Bacon’s charming little sto 

The Ends of the Earth, published in 
Goop HouseKEEPING MAGAZINE in 
March, 1909, was sent to ten of her . 
protegees. R. C. L. 


© Many mothers allow their children to 
eat apples that have been brought from 
the cellar without washing the apples. 
If you will examine the apples under a 
microscope you will frequently find a 
green mold on them. Physicians say 
that many serious throat troubles have 
been traced to this neglect. M. H. B. 


@ The couch in our living room is wide, 
and we found that the soft cushions did 
not furnish much support to anyone sit- 
ting there. I had two large cushion 
covers filled with excelsior. They fur- 
nish a good backbone for the other pil- 
lows. M. W. S. 


# Several pieces of colored embroidery, 
done upon  natural-colored material 
and crash, were pretty, but, on the 
whole, ineffective. In fact, the result 
of long hours of patient work with 
needle and colored flosses was singularly _ 
disappointing. As an experiment, a 
small piece was outlined in black, and, 
presto! the entire pattern stood out with 
beautiful distinctness. The slender line 
of black had proved the one thing need- 
ful to add the finishing touch. E. G. W. 


# Hotel workers freshen boiled water, 
relieving it of its flat taste, by pouring 
from one pitcher to another, thereby 
aerating it. Jay. 


© In place of the ordinary rags or other 
material used in mops, I have an old 
cotton pillow, originally a doll’s mat- 
tress, fastened into the mop frame. 
This not only cleans the floor better, but 
does not ravel or grow stringy, and is 
easy to wring and to clean. M. B. 


@ When holes are worn through your 
favorite thimble have the jeweler pour 
some molten solder inside. This will 
harden and fill in the holes, so that your 
thimble will be as good as new. My 
dressmaker has had her thimble repaired 
in this way several times. It costs but 
a trifle. Your regular jeweler probably 
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would make no charge for the service. 
F. W. H. 


@ Plate glass shelves are much used over 
wash basins in bathrooms, as they look 
well and are easily cleaned. If you use 
one, be sure to set it on a very slight 
angle, sloping towards the wall, so that 
articles placed upon it will not slip off 
into the. basin and break it. A small 
washer placed under the lower arm of 
the brackets will give the desired slope. 
C. K. F. 


# One of my window shades ey 
refused to stop at the desired hight. 
friend told me to look at the rod at the 
end where it should catch and that I 
would find a raveling. I removed the 
raveling and had no further trouble with 
my shade. _S. E. M. 


# Examine the designs of things care- 
fully. A wedding invitation received re- 
cently had an exquisite sheet of tissue 
paper to prevent the ink from smearing. 
It was of such unusual texture and so 
beautifully embossed that I was attracted 
to examine it closely. Alas, the design 
proved to be the spider web, with the 
spider and the fly! As the marriage was 
a very unequal one, anyhow, it was just 
a little too suggestive. A. Jay. 


© The jeweler bade me dip my swollen 
fingers in ice cold soapsuds, and off 
came the tight rings as easily as you 
please. H. J. 


# On each of my birthday anniversaries, 
until I had passed my twelfth, my aunt 
gave me a solid silver teaspoon with the 
year engraved on the back. After that 
dozen was completed she gave me six 
soup spoons, then three tablespoons in 
the same way. By the time I was mar- 
ried I had a very good beginning made 
in my silver chest. C. B. 


# When caring for my brother’s room, 
I found difficulty in keeping shirts, cuffs 
and collars in order. The contents of the 
bureau drawers would often be emptied 
in his efforts to find the article he 
wanted; and, of course, he never had 
time to replace them. I had a shirt box 
made similar to a shirtwaist box, but 
larger, and covered with denim. Brass- 
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headed tacks and brass handles made it 
attractive. A partition across one end 
separates the collars and cuffs. E. H. H. 


# I lost two strings of gold beads before 
it occurred to me that my coat collar, 
pressing on the clasp, unfastened it. 
Since I have fastened and left the clasp 
in the front I have had no trouble with 
it unclasping. M. W. 


@ The baseboard in a closet was so 
warped that it pulled apart at the 
corners and af- 
forded a _ fine 
chance for mice. I 
did not succeed in 
catching many of 
them, and I did not 
care to go to the 
expense of having 
a carpenter repair 
the corners, so [ 
took a tin box, 
placed the box 
and the cover to- 
gether right 
: angles and tacked 
it tightly into the corner. No more 
mice have been heard from. Michigan. 


© A friend was in the habit of hanging 
her beautiful black lynx boa on a hat 
rack directly over a register. Recently 
she noticed that the fur was coming out; 
in fact, great pieces of the hide would 
break loose. She took the boa to a 
wholesale fur factory, thinking that 
something might be done, but she was 
told that the skin was utterly ruined on 
account of the steady and intense heat 
over which it had hung. R. P. 


# Since reading W. G. B.’s Discovery 
in the November issue about nuts, I have 
visited several large nut-shelling estab- 
lishments here in California. Girls and 
women are employed, as the process is 
largely hand labor. In one place the 
cracking machine resembled a huge, old- 
fashioned coffee mill. The nuts slid from 
a wooden chute into a bowl-like metal 
hopper and the central revolving drum, 
rooved and gradually decreasing in size 
rom top to bottom, broke the shells, the 
cracked nuts falling into a box beneath: 
This machine, run by electricity, cracked 
a fifty-pound sack of nuts in two min- 
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utes. A long, cement-topped table, di- 
vided lengthwise and crosswisé by low 
partitions, is used for shelling. The girls 
sit along either side; in front of each 
is a pile of the cracked nuts, a hammer 
and two large pans for the meats. The 
latter are sorted, as shelled, into light 
and dark-colored meats. For’ obstinate 
shells occasional recourse is had to the 
hammer. All doubtful or wormy meats 
are rejected; the shells are sold for fuel. 
No processing of any kind is used. That 
is to say, there is no bleaching nor chem- 
ical treatment. Meats from lightweight 
shells are sometimes put in a wire re- 
ceptacle and a current of air is blown 
through them to dispel dust. The pro- 
ducers rely-on the inherent goodness of 
the meats themselves to keep through the 
winter. Hot weather will work as much 
havoc with nuts as with any other food. 
The demand along the Pacific coast for 
California nuts is so great that but a 
small portion goes as far east as Chi- 
cago. Western traders say that until 
freight rates are lowered they cannot 
compete with imported European meats, 
which can be delivered in Eastern cities 
at a lower cost than the California prod- 
uct. C, C. 


# Do not hem a heavy silence cloth, as 
the hem is apt to make a ridge under the 
tablecloth. _ Buttonhole the cut edges 
with white darning cotton. W. P. G. 


# Finding it impossible to keep a muff 
that is in everyday use clean enough for 
wear with white gloves, I improvised a 
“false lining” of white sateen. One- 
third of a yard was sufficient. Narrow 
hems were put in each end, through 
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which were run drawstrings. A few 
hooks at intervals along the sateen lining 
and silk loops on the edge of the per- 
manent lining held it in place.* It can be 
removed and laundered. H. M. J. 


# When cleaning my rubberized pongee 
coat I made a fatal mistake. The coat 
was badly soiled, and I decided to wash it 
in light soapsuds. The soapsuds did not 
seem to injure it, but a few drops of 
ammonia added to the water cut the rub- 
ber and ruined it. P. B: 


# On cloudy days when it is hard to see 
to thread the machine needle, place 
something white upon the machine table, 
as a background for the eye of the 
needle. A. M. M. 


# Who has discovered something help- 
ful in connection with the care of pet 
animals? Or of an aquarium? Who 
can give valuable hints from experience 
in dressing for motor rides? How about 
economy in fuel? There is no phase of 
home work or pleasure which does not 
come within the scope of Discoveries. 
The minimum price paid for Discovery 
paragraphs is fifty cents; for paragraphs 
of more than fifty words, one cent per 
word, 


@ Silkaline, with a design of red pop- 
pies over a cream-colored background, 
was used by a friend to make a comfort. 
Instead of catching it here and there 
with yarn, she quilted around the outline 
of each poppy with dark red silk, Each 
flower stood out as if it had been em- 
broidered. She carried out the same 
idea in the making of lining pads to fit 
dresser drawers. M. P. 
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St. Valentine Dictates : 


“Nowe write the Wordes which I shall saye: 
To each True Lover :-- 
On that Daye 
Which Men call mine, in Rime or Prose 
To One alone your Heart disclose. 


“Nor stint, for anie foolish Shame, 
To praise that Dear One's golden Name; 
Soe be ye blest by Worde & Sign. 
Your loving Friend, 
Saint Valentyne.” 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 
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“It would mean a career for me, and for you, too; a big place in the political world, and a 
circle where the children can grow up to be somebody.” Page 159 


The Woman from Wolverton Drawn by Frederic R. Gruger 
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